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On Dec. 30, 1947 President Truman signed Public Law 395, an anti-inflation 
measure which, among other provisions, authorized the establishment of the 
Office of Industry Cooperation in the Department of Commerce to administer 
voluntary allocations of steel and pig iron. OIC was organized in January, 
1948, and John C. Virden, Cleveland industrialist, was appointed head of the 
organization. One of his first acts was to appoint a steel producers advisory 
committee consisting of 23 representatives of integrated, semi-integrated and 
nonintegrated steel companies. 

Among these 23 representatives were many of the ablest executives in the 
steel industry. From early in 1948 until well into 1948—during the period of 
acute steel scarcity—they worked hard and conscientiously to see that steel 
was diverted fairly to the various steel allocation programs. After the need 
for allocated steel had subsided, Earl W. Clark, who succeeded Mr. Virden as 
head of OIC, told this publication that the “‘splendid co-operation” given by the 
steel company representatives to OIC presented ‘‘an excellent demonstration of 
how government and industry can plan a program and carry it out.” 

Persons familiar with the work of the Steel Producers Advisory Committee 
under OIC know that Mr. Clark’s tribute is fully merited. They know also 
that the participation of these steel experts in conferences where the problems 
of tight steel supply were discussed resulted time and time again in the aban- 
donment of unwise proposals introduced by well-meaning persons who had little 
or no knowledge of the problems of steel distribution. In short, the presence of 
experienced steel men in these councils blocked scores of impractical schemes 
and saved the nation and the industry an incalculable amount of grief, time 
and money. 

The need for OIC has passed and it and its advisory committee are due to 
expire Sept. 30. However, other problems involving relations between indus 
try and government constantly demand attention. Also there is criticism that 
the Department of Commerce is not the champion for industry that the De- 
partment of Labor is for unions or that the Department of Agriculture is for 
farmers. 

Why not correct this in part by creating a continuing advisory committee 
from the steel industry to work with Commerce on matters of mutual interest ? 
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BARRELS OF EVIDENCE: In some 
quarters there has been criticism that some 
steel company executives appearing before the 
President’s fact-finding board have placed more 
emphasis upon protesting against the existence 
of the board and the President’s action in creat- 
ing it than upon the presentation of real evi- 
dence to combat the arguments of the unions. 

It is true that the steel industry’s objection 
to substituting this fact-finding board for the 
mechanism of true collective bargaining has 
been played up prominently in newspaper head- 


lines, but it is a mistake to assume from this 
that the steel companies have been negligent 
in presenting real facts to the board. On the 
contrary, large and small 
have submitted such a mass of carefully pre- 
pared, detailed information that it will be physi- 
cally impossible for the board to give it the at- 
tention it deserves. 


steel companies- 


Some of the evidence submitted by smaller 


companies reveals careless mistakes in exhibits 
submitted by the union. In one instance the 
union credits one company with 10 times as 
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many employees as it actually employs. In 
numerous union exhibits a company’s 1949 prof- 
its are “estimated” at four times actual first 
quarter earnings. Some companies only re- 
motely connected with the basic steel industry 
find themselves swept into the hearing purely 
because their names are on a union list. 

The board simply cannot adduce “facts” that 
will be fair to all. p. 31 


ASK FOR FEWER STEELS: Por to 


World War II steel producers did a creditable 
job of materially reducing the number of stand- 
ard grades of steel. In spite of this, some au- 
thorities now believe that there are still too 
many steels listed. To support this view, they 
refer to the steels listed by the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers or the American Iron & 
Steel Institute and contend that many of the 
numbered steels are so similar that some could 
be eliminated. 

Persons who have looked into this problem 
believe that relief from too many steels must 
come from steel consumers. It is argued that 
by carefully studying their requirements and by 
a willingness to make some slight changes, 
many users could shift to the more common 
steels, thus eliminating many that are less fre- 
quently specified. Certainly a reduction in num- 
ber of steels would be beneficial. —p. 60 


IDENTIFYING MATERIALS: Consic- 


ering its jmportance, the subject of identification 
of engineering materials has not received the at- 
tention it deserves. Executives seeking new 
ways to cut costs may find it profitable to trace 
bar stock, castings, sheets, strip, forgings, 
stampings and other items from the time they 
arrive at the receiving platform until they go 
into the production or assembly line. This in- 
vestigation may uncover unsuspected losses 
caused by failure to retain the proper identi- 
fication of materials throughout the chain of 
manufacturing operations. 

Anybody who studies the problem of identifi- 
cation seriously will be appalled at the ease with 
which the identity of a material can be lost. 
One relatively minor mistake in identity can 
lead to almost unbelievable losses. The best in- 
surance against these losses is to adopt a sound 
identification system, give a well qualified man 
authority to administer it, and inaugurate a 

















series of periodic checks to see that a high 
standard of efficiency is maintained. —p.66 
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BATTERY DEMAND IS UP: _ Willard 
Storage Battery Co. is stepping up production 
to a level that will necessitate a working sched- 
ule of nine hours a day, six days a week. Be- 
hind this sharp increase in operations is a 
curious story of how the demand for automo- 
bile batteries has been affected by weather, de- 
sign and other factors. 

Demand for batteries for automobiles hit a 
postwar low last spring. This was due in part 
to the fact the mild winter of 1948-49 had giv- 
en an indian summer of life to thousands of 
old batteries. However, the excessive heat of 
recent summer months has been particularly 
hard on batteries. Also, auto design changes 
which have placed the battery closer to engine 
heat, more cars on the road, greater mileage 
and higher charging rates have affected battery 
life. Today the average battery lasts two-thirds 
as long as its prewar predecessor, although its 
quality is much higher. 

Lead prices reflect the battery situation. Last 
June lead was quoted at 11.80 cents per pound. 
Today it is 14.92'% cents. —pp. 33, 104, 105 


MOVE NEARER TO STEEL: During 


the past year there has been a_ noticeable 
tendency among large manufacturers to locate 
captive fabricating plants near to important 
sources of steel supply. Within recent months 
a number of corporations have established large 
fabricating units in close proximity to steel- 
works in the Pittsburgh area. Now Ford Motor 
Co. is building a large pressed steel plant at the 
back door of the Lackawanna plant of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. in the Buffalo area. 

Presumably the drastic change in the method 
of pricing steel is a factor in decisions to form 
steel nearer to the source of supply, but there 
are other advantages. In fact, Detroit observers, 
after weighing the aspects of the Ford-Bethle- 
hem set-up at Buffalo, are of the opinion that 
should Ford decide to dispose of its River Rouge 
steel division so that it could concentrate ex- 
clusively on manufacturing cars, trucks and 
related products, Bethlehem Steel would be the 
logical buyer and operator. —p. 45 
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ngineering News, p. 59 


STEEL WAGES—Business men everywhere are awaiting the outcome of the 
steel wage dispute (p. 31). Industry spokesmen will complete their case Tues- 
day before the President’s fact-finding board, which then will begin to draw its 
report and recommendations. There is no assurance that either side will accept 
the board’s recommendations, and the possibility of a long and bitter strike can- 
not be discounted too sharply . . . Steel buyers (p. 33) believe prices will remain 
firm over the remainder of 1949, as result of the uncertainty over costs arising 
from government intervention in the steel wage dispute. Purchasing agents ex- 
pect a downward steel price trend in 1950, provided a heavy wage increase is 
not forced on industry. 


FORD-BETHLEHEM— Decision by Ford Motor Co. to build a new pressed steel 
plant at Bethlehem Steel’s back door in the Buffalo district revives speculation 
(p. 45) on the possibility of a closer tie-in between the two companies. Ford 
has been considering sale of its steelmaking facilities. Bethlehem is seen as a 
logical buyer. 


MORE KIDS, MORE STEEL—Schools offer a substantial market (p. 42) for the 


products of the steel and metalworking industries: Structurals, pipe, hardware, 
heating and ventilating equipment for buildings, lockers, seats and desks, and of- 
fice equipment for the school rooms, and busses to transport children to and from 
the schools. The population of school-age children will increase sharply over the 
next decade, necessitating a large-scale expansion of educational facilities. 


BIG BUSINESS— Basic steel is one of the nation’s most concentrated indus- 
tries, Federal Trade Commission reports (p. 34). The commission’s study pre- 
pared for Congress also says that the aluminum production and tin can manu- 
facturing industries have their economic power divided among only a few com- 
panies. 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT—River development programs in steelmaking centers 
may spur the movement toward more metalworking plant concentration near 
mills, already influenced by f.o.b. pricing and higher freight costs (p.35). The 
trend could get further impetus from the obscure Truman-Hobbes act which 
permits government financial aid in rebuilding bridges. Need for bridge recon- 
struction has slowed many waterway development projects. 


ALLOCATIONS TO END—Voluntary allocations program will end Sept. 30 to 


close a 21-month career (p. 38). Office of Industry Cooperation has handled 
19 projects in steel and pig iron since it was formed. Fifteen will be continued 
until the expiration date. At its peak OIC allotted 581,233 tons of steel month- 
ly, last April and May, and 106,830 tons of pig iron, during the fall of 1948. 


BRITISH TROUBLES—Two ‘economic parleys in Washington—beginning on 
Sept. 6 and Sept. 13—will focus attention on the problems of Great Britain and 
the sterling area (p. 41). The conferences will deal with trade and monetary 


matters. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Machine tool makers are using eye-catch- 
ing displays and rental-with-option-to-buy plans to boost sales which in July 
fell again to set a postwar low (p. 37) . . . Dresser Industries Inc. is boosting its 
oil and gas equipment export volume by a three-way barter system (p. 43)... 
Truscon Steel Co. will expand through purchase of a Canton, O., plant (p. 48) 
. . . Colmol Co. is a new corporation owned jointly by Jeffrey Mfg. Co. and 
Sunnyhill Coal Co. to produce and market the “colmol’” (p. 48) . . . Auto 
battery demand is rising (p. 33) . . . Alloy steel production is back to its pre- 
war tonnage relationship to total steel output (p. 34) . . . Members of the Na- 
tional Association of Power Engineers were warned at their Chicago meeting last 
week to fight air pollution (p. 36) . . . A national symposium on atmospheric 
pollution will be held in California this fall (p. 42) .. . Marinette Marine Corp. 
has developed a device to eliminate boiler and furnace gas and smoke (p. 34). 


Market Summary, p. 99 
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Wherever you are in America, 
there’s a well stocked Ryerson steel plant 
within quick shipping distance. From thir- 
teen strategically located points, Ryerson 
carbon, stainless and alloy steels in thou- 
sands of kinds, shapes and sizes are ready 
for immediate delivery. 

By carefully specifying and checking, we 
are able to certify to the consistently uni- 
form high quality of our steels. And to help 
you select the type best suited to the job at 
hand, the services of experienced Ryerson 
specialists are always yours for the asking. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 





Widely diversified Ryerson stocks enable 
you to procure many steel requirements at 
the same time from the same source. One 
order—one invoice does the job. So save 
time, save paperwork and be sure of uniform 


quality. Call Ryerson when you need steel. 





| PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished 


SHAFTING—Cold finished, ground 
and polished, etc. 


STRUCTURALS—Chonnels, angles, 


STAINLESS — Allegheny plates, 
sheets, bars, tubing, etc. 
} 
| 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M., Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 


beams, etc. types & coatings 
TUBING—Seamless & welded me- MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
chanical & boiler tubes working 
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Steel Wage Decision Awaited 


Fact-finding board to complete hearings, begin preparation 
of recommendations this week. Union prepares for possible 
strike. Management resistance to higher costs firms 


INDUSTRIAL executives throughout 
the nation are awaiting anxiously 
the report by the President’s fact- 
finding board in the steel wage dis- 
pute and its acceptance or rejection 
by industry and labor. 

When the hearings end Tuesday, 
the board will begin preparing its 
recommendations. Until these are 
known and the reaction of both 
parties to them can be ascertained, 
business men will proceed cautiously. 
Many important decisions are being 
lelayed pending resolution of the 
‘ase, Which many consider the most 
momentous of recent years. 

Peaceful settlement or strike? The 
chances are considered even by most 
industry observers. 

Union Prepares-—The United Steel- 
workers is ready to strike if it fails 
to obtain what it considers a “fair” 
settlement of its wage, pension and 
insurance demands, President Philip 
Murray told the board last week. 

Union activities in the steel towns 
indicate the locals are preparing for 
a possible work stoppage. Meetings 
are being held to whip up sentiment 
for a strike. Petitions are being cir- 
culated among workers to gather 
evidence of support for union action. 
The union in July distributed a list 
of 27 regulations on conduct should 
a strike be called. 

Pamphlets designed to generate en- 
thusiasm for a walkout are being 
distributed at steel plant gates. Other 
pamphlets are being printed, Local 
union officials are being instructed 
on organizing strike machinery, ap- 
pointing of picket captains, obtaining 
of posters, arm bands, serving of 
food to pickets and similar details. 

Merchants in steelmaking towns 
around Pittsburgh report retail sales 
have fallen sharply as steclworkers 
watch their expenses in anticipation 
of a strike. 

Spot checks of steelworkers by 
independent newspapers and other 
agencies indicate that the workers 
‘efinitely do not want a strike but 

Support one if necessary. 

‘Management May Resist Steet 
Menagement repeatedly has declared 
that it will not consider the recom- 
mendations of the fact-finding board 
as cinding. During the presentation 





of evidence before the panel, indus- 
try executives indicated they will re- 
sist any recommendations for sub- 
stantial wage increases or pension 
and insurance concessions. 

“No increase in cost whatever 
should take place at this time,’ was 
a frequently heard statement during 
the industry presentation. 

Intimations were strong that a 
substantial number of the steel exec- 
utives would face the prospect of a 
strike -rather than grant any large 
increases. 

Charles M. White, Republic Steel 
president, told the board that strikes 
are “a hell of a good way” to work 
out disputes that cannot be settled 
by collective bargaining. “Il have 
never been in one that did not come 
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to an end—and there are worse things 
than a strike.” 

Could Be Long and Bitter It a 
strike should develop out of the steel 
wage dispute, it is likely to be long 
and bitter. The issues run deep 
They affect not only the steel indus- 
try but all business. 

The government already has in 
tervened in the dispute through the 
mediation and conciliation service and 
through the fact-finding board, If 
the recomendations of the board are 
rejected, the administration may find 
that it has exhausted its ammunition 
and dispute will have to be slugged 
out by labor and management. 

Hearings Extended—Hearings be- 
fore the board will continue through 
Tuesday to give the companies time 
to complete their rebuttals. How long 
the board will require to complete its 
recommendations and send its re- 
port to the President was undeter- 
mined late last week 


The Union Case 
Demands by the United Steelwork- 
ers call for a 12%-cent hourly pay 
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GAINS OF DECADE: 


Real wages of steelworkers have increased sub- 


stantially since prewar, as hourly wages rose faster than the cost of liv- 
ing. Recent decreases in consumers’ prices caused the union to soft pedal 
the cost-of-living argument in current wage arguments 
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increase, pensions of $125-a-month at 
age 65, and a comprehensive social 
insurance program. The union esti- 
mates the cost of this package to 
be 30 cents an hour, a figure which 
is disputed by the steel companies, 
who say that the union underesti- 
mates pension and insurance costs 
and that the package would cost 
some companies as much as 70 cents 
an hour. 

The union arguments before the 
board brought no surprises. All the 
steelworkers had to pull out of the 
hat was Robert N. Nathan, former 
government economist, who prepared 
a report in support of the union’s 
demands. The Nathan report was 
target for much criticism during the 
hearings. 

In distilled form, the union case 
is this: 1. The steelworkers need 
or want an increase; 2. steel com- 
pany profits were good in 1948 and 
first half of 1949, indicating the in- 
dustry is able to pay; 3. higher wage 
would mean greater purchasing power 
and help avoid a recession. 

Absent from the union arguments 
was the old favorite about rising 
living costs. In its place, the union 
talked about the increased produc- 
tivity of workers. 

In asking pensions, the union ar- 
gues that the steel companies set 
aside large sums for depreciation of 
plant and equipment. Why should 
they not set aside similar funds for 
the depreciation of manpower? 

In asking for more comprehensive 
insurance programs, the union uses 
a similar argument. Companies pay 
considerable sums to maintain plant, 
machinery and equipment in good 
working condition. Why, asks the 
union, should they not spend similar 
sums to take care of workers’ illness- 
es, accidents and similar misfortunes? 


The Industry Case 


Steel spokesmen hold in the first 
place that the fact-finding board 
should not have been established, that 
it bypasses the law. They argue that 
the issues in this dispute should be 
settled by free collective bargaining. 

The industry opposes a_ fourth 
round of wage increases at this time. 
Steel operations and business in gen- 
eral have declined. Further wage 
increases cannot be absorbed without 
increasing prices. If prices are in- 
creased, demand will drop further 
and create more unemployment. 

Steel executives and economists 
pointed out that the first three rounds 
of postwar wage increases were 
highly inflationary, brought little last- 
ing benefit to the steelworkers, and 
created grave dislocations in the na- 
tional economy. 

Ability to pay was termed by the 


steel men as an improper measure 
for determining a sound wage struc- 
ture. Future wage increases, they 
Said, cannot be paid out of past prof- 
its. 

One analyst summed up the case 
against wage increases this way: 

1, The steel industry is in a re- 
cession and the steel operating rate 
is headed for 65-70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

2. The retained profits of 33 report- 
ing steel companies are down 83 per 
cent in the second quarter. An in- 
crease in wages would wipe out re- 
tained profits for most companies. 

3. If a fourth round of wage in- 
creases occurred at this time, there 
is danger of a sharp decline in pri- 





STAGGERED: Union demands on 
the steel industry are “stagger- 
ing,” says C. M. White, right, 
Republic Steel president. At left 
is T. F. Patton, Republic vice 
president and counsel 


vate capital expenditures due to the 
reduction in retained earnings. 

1. There is danger of deepening 
the recession and of throwing it into 
a very unhealthy phase in 1950. 

5. There is danger of making un- 
employment worse than will be neces- 
sary if labor were willing to pursue 
policies of moderation and co-opera- 
tion during the delicate phases of 
the recession. 

6. There is danger of creating spe- 
cially favored groups on the one 
hand, and of injured groups on the 
other hand; this includes the danger 
of injuring agriculture by putting 
the farmer at a disadvantage as 
compared with industrial labor. 


Small Companies Jeopardized 


Nearly a score of smaller steel 
companies told the board that the 





wage and other concescions ask. 
by the union would work egr 
hardship on them than on the la: 
integrated companies. 

Any pay rise at this time, \ 
say, would jeopardize their futur 
and would be economically unsound 
for all business. 

Concern of the little steel compa- 
nies is intensified by the fact that 
a number of them have been operat- 
ing “in the red’’ in recent months 
because of the decline in business 
and the disappearance of premium 
prices. 

The small companies say: As a 
genera! rule, our labor costs per 
ton of steel produced are higher than 
the costs of the large companies 
Our margins of profit are generally 
smaller than our big competitors’, 
Most of us make only a few special- 
ized products rather than the wide 
diversity of items which gives the 
large companies a cushion when sales 
waver. Most of us are forced to pur- 
chase our raw materials and surely 
will have to pay more for them 
a fourth-round wage booct is _per- 
mitted. 

“We are realistic enough to know 
that any recommendation by thi 
board, without qualification as to in- 
dividual situation, will present th 
union with a bargaining weapon 
which will be used with all compa- 
nies on a_ take-it-or-leave-it basis 
This weapon, if handed to the union 
will make a mockery of the collec- 
tive bargaining process.” 


Steelworkers Restive 
Restiveness of the United Steel: 
workers came to the fore in Gary 
Ind., last week, all cubsidiary plants 
of U. S. Steel being affected by dues 
picketing in which it was estimate’ 
some 5000 union members took part 
Beginning on Tuesday with pick- 
eting at  Carnegie-Illinois’ Steel 
Works and Sheet & Tin plant, th 
plants of American Bridge, National 
Tube and Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., the activity on subsequent days 
was largely confined to the _ basi 
steel mills. Pickets demanded 4 
show of union membership cards be- 
fore admitting entrance to most 0/ 
the workers. A contingent of wo- 
men accounting department = em- 
ployees massed in a wedge to ente! 
one plant without interference 


Petrol Truck Drivers Strike 

Metalworking operations in th 
Chicago district are beginning to Pb 
affected by a strike by gasoline ant 
fuel oil truck drivers. Small heat- 
treating shops without sizable stor 
age facilities were running short 0! 
fuel oil last week. 
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PAs See Prices Holding 


Wage increase would up costs, 


strike create scarcity. Either 
defers price cut 
STEEL purchasing agents expect 


steel prices to remain firm over the 
remainder of 1949. This is a direct 
reversal of opinion expressed by the 
buyers 60 days ago. 

Reason for the change, as_ ex- 
pressed by the steel committee of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents: If steel wages go 
up, even moderately, costs go up. If 
steel mills are struck, a scarcity will 
develop. Therefore, prices are not 
likely to fall this year. 

Looking ahead to the next six or 
twelve months, the purchasing agents 
are almost unanimous in expecting 
that the trend of steel prices will 
then be downward. Whether infla- 
tionary forces in the meantime will 
counteract this trend depends largely 
on the outcome of the steel wage 
dispute. 

Demand Firmer— The PAs find 
that steel demand has _ increased 
enough since mid-July to give a 
much firmer basis to the market. 
Some of the pickup is due to fear 
of a general steel strike in Septem- 
ber or to a series of individual mill 
strikes. The real force behind in- 
creaced buying, however, lies in in- 
ventory replenishment and sustained 
demand for appliances and automo- 
biles. 

Spot rollings of emergency ton- 
nage are not so easy to obtain as 
they were a few months ago, but 
most steel items are obtainable on 
six weeks’ delivery. Exceptions are 
line pipe, galvanized sheets and 
plates. 


Delivery Charges Raised 


CHARGE for city delivery of steel 
from warehouses in Chicago and 
3oston has been raised 5 cents per 
100 pounds. New rate is 20 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Until the increase was effected in 
these two cities the prevailing rate 
throughout the nation was 15 cents, 
except in New York City where the 
15-cent charge was abandoned in 
favor of a 20-cent rate a year ago. 

The upward revision at Chicago 
resulted from increased concern 
among warehousemen over cost of 
truck transportation. Belief has been 
that the flat delivery charge of 15 
nts per 100 pounds was insuffici- 
et to cover cost of this service. Con- 
tact carriers which serve most of 
the district's distributors charge for 
their work on an hourly basis, rather 
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than for individual trips, and the cost 
of cartage is averaged out by ware- 
housemen to arrive at a uniform 
charge to each consumer for the de- 
livered price of his steel. 

The action at Chicago was reluc- 
tantly taken, price competition being 
intense among warehouses there. Dis- 
tributors who were unwilling te make 
the first move immediately followed 
when a few other 
initiative and 


suit, however, 
companies took the 
made the increase. 


Battery Demand Rises 


Hot weather, not cold, short- 
ens battery life. Demand may 
approach peak by yearend 


WEATHER is causing the demand 
for auto batteries to rise. 

Bouncing from a postwar low dur- 
ing the spring, demand in June 
picked up, strengthened more _ in 


July and August and by the end of 


the year may be near postwar peaks. 
Indicative of the change is the move 
by Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, which is starting to work 





Clarke Goes Abroad 


REPUBLIC Steel Corp. is em- 
phasizing its export business 
more in a move to offset lag- 
ging domestic sales. 

Norris J. Clarke, Republic's 
senior vice president, and L. I. 
Underwood, assistant export 
manager, leave early in Sep- 
tember for a two-month tour 
of the leading European coun- 
tries and Iran and Iraq. Sales 
efforts will be concentrated on 
alloy and stainless items, car- 
bon bars and other products 
for which demand has declined 
in the United States. 

Mr. Clarke, a veteran of 52 
years in the steel industry, re- 
tires Dec. 31. He integrated 
Republic’s present world-wide 
sales force out of the more 
than 10 sales organizations of 
firms which went into the cor- 
poration. 











six days a week, nine hours a day. 
Units for new and replacement equip- 
ment in autos account for nearly 85 
per cent of the battery industry's 
volume. 

Heat Hits Batteries—Heat, not 
cold, shortens the life of an automo- 
bile battery. Heat during the sum- 
mer can weaken a unit to the extent 
that it may fail during the first few 
cold snaps of winter when more 


strength is required. The mild win- 
ter of 1948-49 gave an indian sum- 
mer of life to many batteries, but 
the deferred demand is beginning to 
be felt now. Normal seasonal needs 
are coming on top of this. High 
summer heat is pyramiding the de- 
mand, and added to everything is the 
problem of storage damage. Batter- 
ies manufactured for what was ex- 
pected to be a normal 1948 season 
were in some cases improperly stored 
by dealers and have lost part of their 
strength. 

Demand Up—At the beginning of 
the 1948 season, battery demand was 
35 per cent heavier than in 1939 be- 
cause of more cars on the road, 
greater mileage, higher charging 
rates and auto design changes which 
place the battery closer to engine 
heat. Today the average battery’s 
life is one-third shorter than prewar 
even though quality is higher. 

The battery situation is largely re- 
sponsible for gyrations in the lead 
price. About 33 per cent of the total 
output of lead goes into batteries. 
Lead last June was at a low of 11.80 
cents per pound. It has risen to 
14.9214 cents since the battery mak- 
ers resumed high output, 


Kitchen Cabinet Sales Down 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES of steel 
kitchen cabinets in the first half of 
1949 fell about 3814 per cent below 
those of the first half of 1948, but an 
upturn occurred in May and con- 
tinued through June, the Steel Kitch- 
en Cabinet Institute, Cleveland, re- 
ports. 

Dealers are buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but that they are buy- 
ing indicates they have completed in- 
ventory reductions. Result, institute 
points out, is that new sales by deal- 
ers require production line activity 
at manufacturing plants. 

Sales of steel kitchen cabinets last 
year totaled 314 million units valued 
at $138 million, a new record. 


San Francisco Employment Lags 


SAN FRANCISCO area employment 
is below that of a year ago. 

Although the number of manufac- 
turing workers increased by 1500 in 
July over June, all durable goods in- 
dustries but auto assembling were 
employing about 7000 less than in 
July, 1948. 


Pricing Case Date Advanced 


STEEL companies have been granted 
an extension to Sept. 25 for filing 
briefs seeking dismissal of Federal 
Trade Commission charges against 
steel pricing practices. 
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Alloy Steel Production 


Returns to prewar tonnage 
relationship to total steel in- 
dustry output 


ALLOY STEEL production is back to 
its prewar tonnage relationship to 
total steel output. 

In June, alloy production com- 
prised 5.47 per cent of all steel pro- 
duced for ingots and castings, com- 
pared with an average of 6.08 per 
cent for all of 1939. 

Preparedness and wartime needs 
multiplied importance of alloy steel 
and in 1943 alloy constituted 14.80 
per cent of total steel production. A 
modest decline followed until 1948 
when a slight upturn occurred. A 
downtrend set in during early 1949 
and continued unarrested through 
June. 

Up and Down—Trend over the last 
decade is indicated in the accompany- 
ing chart, and in additional detail 
in the following table showing the 
per cent alloy steel was of total 
steel produced for ingots and cast- 
ings: 

1938 > 20 1942 13 39 1946 9 12 


1939 6.08 1943 14.80 1947..... 8.75 
1940 7.41 1944 11.86 1948 9.56 


Jan 9.62 Mar 8.50 May 5.59 
Feb 9.45 Apr 7.45 June 5.47 
Closely paralleling this pattern has 
been production by Republic Stee! 
Corp., a leading producer of alloy, it 
was revealed by C. M. White, the 
company’s president, in his written 
statement to the Presidential Steel 
Board which has been hearing argu- 
ments for and against wage, pension 
and insurance demands made upon 
the steel industry by the United 
Steelworkers of America-CIO. 

Mr. White testified that in 1939 
alloy steel constituted 10 per cent 
of Republic’s total steel output and 
was the same in June, 1949. In 1948 
percentage was 15, he said, adding 
that the percentages by months in the 
first half of 1949 were: January, 17; 
February, 15; March, 16; April, 15; 
May, 12; and June, 10. 

Output Stepped Up—tIn the last 
few weeks alloy production has been 
stepped up but so has carbon steel 
output. Consequently, the ratio of 
alloy to total steel is not expected 
to increase greatly. Producers are 
not confident any gain will be long 
lived. While they believe some of the 
recently increased demand _ stems 
from completion of inventory reduc- 
tions by consumers they admit that 
a substantial part of the upturn 
comes from the move of consumers, 
notably the automotive industry, to 
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lay in enough steel to last through a 
steelworkers’ strike, should one oc- 
cur in September. 


Because of strengthened demand 
Republic Steel’s alloy division has 
boosted operations, now using six of 
its nine open hearths at Massillon, 
O., and four of six open hearths and 
nine of 12 electric furnaces at Can- 
ton, O. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, stepping up its alloy production 
to 70 per cent, compared with 32 per 
cent of a few weeks ago, explained 
that the increase comes from orders 
for shipments to be made by Sept. 
15, deadline for a_ steelworkers’ 
strike. 
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Smoke Eliminator Developed 


MARINETTE Marine Corp., Marin- 
ette, Wis., has developed a device to 
eliminate smoke and gas from boilers 
and furnaces. About 20 of the smoke 
eliminators will be made this year 
for companies in Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland. 

Work on the pilot model now op- 
erating at Marinette was_ started 
about 16 months ago. The idea was 
that of Einar Hedin, a member of 
American Research & Development 
Corp., Boston, which financed the 
development and holds the patents. 
The device is based on the principle 
of rain, in which mist will turn into 
drops at the right temperature and 
at the right pressure, carrying for- 
eign matter downward with it. In the 
present model, 200 cu ft of gas and 
fly ash a minute are sucked down 
from the burning material into a 
compression chamber. There, mist 
sprayed from nozzles is precipitated 
by hydrostatic pressure. The pre- 


cipitation carries air-poisoning pn 
terial with it into a sludge chamb : 
The sludge is then washed away. 


FTC reports steel among the 
industries having greatest 
economic concentration 


PRIMARY steel is one of the na- 
tion’s most concentrated industries, 
Federal Trade Commission reports in 
a special study for Congress on 
“Concentration of Productive Facili- 
ties.” 

Economic power in other industria! 
categories, notably primary alumi- 
num production and tin can manu- 
facture, is even more concentrated, 
but total size of these industries in 
net capital assets and_ production 
falls far below that of steel. Besides 
primary steel, the report covers vir- 
tually all major manufacturing fields 
In metals this includes smelting and 
refining of copper, and _ production 
of aluminum, tin cans, agricultura! 
machinery, electrical machinery, mo- 
tor vehicles and office and store ma- 
chinery. 

U. S. Steel Largest—United States 
Steel Corp. owns 29 per cent of the 
steel industry’s net capital assets, 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp., the cec- 
ond largest, holds 13 per cent. Rela- 
tive sizes of leading companies are: 


Percent of primary 
steel industry's tota 


capital Ingot 
assets* capacity 


United States Steel Corp 28.6 35.2 
3ethlehem Steel Corp 13.4 13.5 
Republic Steel Corp. .. 7.2 10.2 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp ) 
National Steel Corp. ) 
Armeo Steel Corp 3.6 
Inland Steel Co. . wees 3. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2.$ 


* Year 1947 Year 1945. 


The commission emphasizes that 
its figures represent only the con- 
centration of the total net capital 
assets of all corporations whose prin- 
cipal activity is steel production. This 
means that those productive facili- 
ties of the steel corporations which 
are actually engaged in other fields 
are also included in the steel indus- 
try. The commission does not believe, 
however, “that this factor results in 
any serious overstatement of concen- 
tration.” 

Corporate Intermingling —In the 
production of all nonferrous metals 
except aluminum, the commission 
notes a considerable degree of cor 
porate intermingling. In the case 0! 
aluminum, the commission does no! 
use net capital assets owned by ‘ie 
three major corporations as a meas- 
ure of concentration. Such owner! 
ship is 82 per cent for Aluminum ©0 
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of America, 16 per cent for Reynolds 
Mecials Co. and 2 per cent for Per- 
manente Metals Corp. ‘“‘These are un- 
realistic figures,” says the commis- 
sion, in view of the importance of 
war-built plants now leased to Reyn- 
olds and Permanente and “the im- 
probability” that these plants will 
come under Alcoa’s ownership. 

The commission finds that two cor- 
porations ‘‘virtually pre-empt” the 
tin can manufacturing industry. 
American Can Co. and Continental 
Can Co. together own 92.1 per cent 
of the total net capital assets in that 
industrial category. 


Lakes Area To Get More Oil 


GREAT LAKES Pipeline Co. will 
spend $37.5 million to boost supplies 
of burning oils in the Great Lakes 
area this winter. The company is 
owned by eight oil companies; ten 
other oil firms use its facilities. 

Great Lakes now operates pipelines 
carrying oil products from Oklahoma 
and Kansas refineries to 14 delivery 
terminals in Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Illinois. New lines will 
be built along existing facilities run- 
ning from Oklahoma and Kansas to the 
consuming areas. 


Canadian Line May Be Extended 


INTERPROVINCIAL Pipeline Co., a 
subsidiary of Imperial Oil Co. Ltd., 
plans to run its proposed Canadian 
crude oil pipeline further to Gretna, 
Man., very near the North Dakota 
border, 

The company, now surveying the 
{50-mile route already approved from 
Edmonton, Alta., to Regina, Sask., 
is making application to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for permis- 
sion to build a line to Gretna. 


Freight Car Fleet May Shrink 


NATION’S freight car fleet may 
Shrink slightly in the coming months 
although 280,960 new freight cars 
have been put on U. S. tracks in the 
last four years. 

Arthur H. Gass, director of the 
Association of American Railroad’s 
Car Service Division, reports that new 
cars are being installed by the rail- 
roads at the rate of 5000 a month 
‘with the likelihood of a drop” 
While retirements of old cars are 
running at the rate of more than 
6000 a month. 

“The prospect for the remainder of 
1949 and at least the early months of 
1950 is for a natural and gradual 

‘line in ownership following the 
pattern of railroad carloadings in re- 
Cont months,” Mr. Gass says. 
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MORE THAN six million tons of iron ore are transported up the Cuya- 

hoga river in Cleveland each season past this Irishtown bend, one of 

the impediments to traffic which will be removed under a $21.9 million 
river development program 


River Development: Spur to Industry 


Community planning could increase metalworking concen- 
tration around steel mills. Obscure Truman-Hobbes Act may 


give impetus to trend 


LONG-RANGE community planning 
in industrial centers may further the 
trend toward greater metalworking 
plant concentration near steel mills. 
The trend, already influenced by 
higher transportation costs and the 
shift to f.o.b. mill pricing, may get 
more impetus from the little-known 
Truman-Hobbes act which permits 
government financial aid in rebuild- 
ing bridges deemed a hazard to navi- 
gation. 

Cleveland planners, for example, 
believe that speedier traffic on the 
kinky Cuyahoga river will enable 
steel ’companies to expand. This in 
turn will attract metalworking firms 
which seek closer steel supplies but 
which, in the case of Cleveland, hesi- 
tate to move where steel capacity 
would be inadequate for additional 
demand. Republic Steel Corp., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and U. S. 
Steel’s subsidiary, American Steel & 
Wire Co., all have plants along the 
Cuyahoga but have not expanded be- 
cause of the river situation. All 
three own property along the stream 
where additional facilities could be 
erected. 

Program Stalemated—Cleveland’s 
program was stalemated by many 
drawbridges over the waterway 
which impede navigation. The Tru- 


man-Hobbes measure, passed when 
the President was a senator, was re- 
surrected from oblivion and will be 
used for the first time in remodeling 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
bridge No. 25 over the Cuyahoga. 
Use of government funds under this 
act may have a profound influence on 
river and harbor development pro- 
grams in other areas. The measure 
was enacted originally to modernize 
a bridge used by the Southern Rail- 
way in Alabama. Although the leg- 
islation was passed, it was never im- 
plemented by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Only now is President Tru- 
man giving it administrative action 

Cleveland’s general development 
program, started in 1937, has at least 
six years to go on the first phase 
which includes widening, deepening 
and remodeling bridges on the first 
five-and-a-half-mile stretch of the 
Cuyahoga. Designed to permit quick- 
er navigation for vessels up to 600 
feet in length, this phase of the pro- 
ject will cost $21,887,500 to finish 
Expense will be borne by the city, 
county and federal governments, rail- 
roads and river-front property own- 
ers. Federal government’s share is 
appropriated on an annual basis 
Cleveland hopes to spend another 
$26.9 million extending the navigable 
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part of the river an additional three 
miles, but this will not be undertaken 
until the initial phase is completed. 


Barium Buys Phoenix 


Production will be resumed at 
iron works on Sept. 19 after 
being closed several months 


3ARIUM Steel Corp., New York, 
will purchase Phoenix Iron Co. and 
Phoenix Bridge Co., both plants be- 
ing located in Phoenixville, Pa. Trans- 
action is to be closed by the middle 
of September. 

Announcement by the principals 
reveals Barium will pay about $2 
million for Phoenix Iron Works 
but makes no mention of the price 
tag on the bridge corporation. A 
substantial down payment toward 
closing the deal has already been 
made by Barium. 

30th plants, which normally em- 
ploy 1200, have been closed several 
months. Rated capacity of the iron 
works is 20,000 ingot tons of steel 
monthly. Production is scheduled for 
resumption at the Phoenixville plant 
on Sept. 19. 

Kaicer-Frazer bought the iron 
works from Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co. 
for $3.6 million in latter part of 1948. 
Included in the K-F purchase price 
were substantial inventories of steel 
products, 

Barium Steel Corp. is a holding 
and management concern’ which 
owns, directly or indirectly, control- 
ling interest in a number of metal- 
working and metalproducing subsidi- 
aries. Sales of its 16 subsidiaries 
aggregated more than $51 million in 
1948. 


Scrap Seminar Attracts 240 


SNROLLMENT at the first annual 
scrap seminar starting Aug. 28 at 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University numbers about 240 witn 
most of those attending being junior 
executives. Attendance at the first 
session is limited to employees or ex- 
ecutives of active members of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 
but, beginning next year, the insti- 
tute hopes to include associate mem- 
bers, consumers and producers of 
scrap. 

During the five-day session sub- 
jects covered will include: Func- 
tions of the scrap broker and dealer; 
metallurgical aspect of use of scrap 
in open-hearth and electric steel fur- 
naces; inspection trip of a scrap yard 
and the Gary, Ind., plant of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; prepara- 
tion of scrap; technique of demoli- 
tion and recovery of scrap from slag 
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dumps; scrap yard layout, engineer- 
ing and materials handling; safety in 
scrap yards; transportation; and 
other allied topics. Certificates will 
be awarded by the institute to stu- 
dents who attend 9 of the 11 sessions 
on the curriculum. 





GLEN E. COPELAND 


Must Fight Air Pollution 


NATION'S power plants—some 10,- 
000 of them—-must help clean up the 
atmosphere. Men who supervise and 
operate power facilities, meeting in 
Chicago last week for the 66th an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Power Engineers, heard 
warnings that combustion engineers 
must combat practices causing air 
pollution. 

H. B. Lammers, director of engi- 
neering and chairman of the Coal 
Producers Committee for Smoke 
Abatement, said the individual en- 
gineer can fight potlution by: Im- 
proving equipment maintenance; im- 
proving supervision; adding equip- 
ment or replacing outmoded appara- 
tus; increasing fuel efficiency; edu- 
cating personnel; and keeping  in- 
formed on developments in air pollu- 
tion abatement. 

Held in conjunction with the busi- 
ness sessions of the association was 
the National Power Show. More than 
60 exhibitors displayed equipment. 

Elected NAPE president was Glen 
E. Copeland, chief engineer, state 
capital buildings, St. Paul. 


Conservation Problems Cited 

LONG-RANGE conservation prob- 
lems facing the steel industry of the 
U. S. were pointed out by Dr. Clyde 


Williams, director, Battelle Memoria] 
Institute, Columbus, O., speaking b.- 
fore scientists attending the Unit«d 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Ro. 
sources in Lake Success, N. Y. Con- 
servation of steelmaking materials 
and greater utilization of existing 
plant capacity are of major impor- 
tance to the U. S. economy because 
of: 1. Lack of some U. S. raw ma- 
terials, 2. increasing scarcity of 
others and 3. mounting cost of plant 
replacement, Dr. Williams told the 
meeting. 

As examples of technological de- 
velopments, Dr. Williams cited: Sin- 
tering of fine ores, operation of blast 
furnaces under increased top gas 
pressure, use of oxygen in blast fur- 
naces and open hearths, recovery of 
manganese and other alloying metals 
from open-hearth slags, utilization of 
low-grade manganese ores, develop- 
ment work being done on a basic 
side blown converter and continuous 
casting of semifinished steel. 


Blast Furnace Output Slips 


BLAST furnace production in July, 
at 4,173,311 net tons of pig iron, 
ferromanganese and _— spiegeleisen, 
dropped to 69.8 per cent of capacity, 
the lowest since April, 1948, when it 
was 69.4 per cent. 

Figures compiled by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute show that blast 
furnace output for the first seven 
months of this year is still above that 
for the same period of 1948; 36,815,- 
002 tons were turned out through July, 
1949, compared with 33,861,473 tons 
in the corresponding months last year. 

Blast Furnace Production 
(In net tons) 
Annual Blast Furnace Capacity.. 
Pig Iron Output 

July, 1949 . J. RAS: 

First Seven Months, 1949 <* 
Ferromanganese, Spiege] Output 

July, 1949 . 5 . 46,714 


First Seven Months, 1949. vs $18,399 
Total Output 


70,541,850 


4,126,597 


36,396,608 


July, 1949 4,173,311 
June, 1949 4,818,918 
July, 1948 yeas etwas ik 4,899,929 
First Seven Months, 1949... 36,815, 002 
First Seven Months, 1948... 33,861,473 
Per cent of Capacity 

ee PRS reer tree 69.8 

First Seven Months, 1949.... 89.8 


Of the 37 companies operating 
blast furnaces, the nine firms in the 
South ran at the highest rate of 
capacity, 82.1 per cent, during July. 
The 17 companies in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district operated at th« 
lowest, 64.3 per cent. 


CF & | To Open Rod Mill 


COLORADO Fuel & Iron Corp. will 
celebrate the opening of its new 
rod mill at Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 12. 
Pueblo Chamber of Commerce wi!! 
entertain guests with “an old-fash- 
ioned western barbecue” dinner. 
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Despite its 75 years of age, this Cincin- 
nati Bickford Tool Co. universal type radial drill is 


The Cincinnati firm is 
observing its three-quarters of a century anniversary. 
Present officers standing around the machine, which 
is a museum piece at the company’s Oakley plant, 
are (left to right): L. Lee Schauer, vice president and 


chief engineer; Paul E. Heckel, secretary; Neil C. 
Schauer, vice president and sales manager; George 
P. Gradolf, chairman of the board and treasurer; Ozni 
E. Schauer, president ard general manager; and C. 
Charlton Slete, assistant treasurer. At right is a mod- 
ern radial drill built by the company and in operation 
in the tool room of a large automobile manufacturer 











Sales Effort Stepped Up 


By machine tool builders to 
woo bashful buyers. Merchan- 
dising techniques revitalized 


MERCHANDISING techniques sim- 
ilar to those used successfully by 
manufacturers of consumer goods are 
getting favorable attention from ma- 
chine tool builders. On-the-premise 
showrooms are becoming more nu- 
merous and new developments are 
introduced with showmanship for- 
merly reserved for consumer goods. 
Among the companies using the 
showroom technique for exhibiting 
their wares in an eye catching man- 
ner are: Pratt & Whitney Division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt.; Sheffield 
Corp., Dayton, O.; Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O.; Kearney & 
Trecker, Milwaukee; Landis Tool Co., 


Waynesboro, Pa.; and _ Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
maintains a department equipped 


with their newest model turret lathes 


| to show prospective customers. 


Rent with Option To Buy-—DoAll 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., is having con- 


siderable success with a plan under 


which its equipment may be rented 
with an option to purchase. This 
method is particularly successful in 
dealing with small machine shops, 
conspicuous by their absence from 
machine tool marts. 

To these small operators the ex- 
penditure of several thousand dollars 
looms very large at a time when 
they have doubts and fears about 
their business future. They prefer 
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to rent machines and keep their lim- 
ited capital free for emergencies. Vol- 
ume of business resulting from ren- 
tal deals does not add up to a large 
percentage of the total, but when 
added on top of the usual business 
it does boost the operating rate. 

The large attendance and the in- 
terest shown in the four sessions of 
the sales refresher course conducted 
during the summer under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and the 
American Machine Tool Distributors 
Association points up the interest in 
greater sales effort. 

Sales Lag—Dealers' report’ the 
hoped for upswing in business has 
not yet materialized. Most machine 
tools can be supplied out of stock. 
In the event that modifications are 
desired on standard models, up to 
four weeks may be required to make 
the desired changes. 

Used 


slow. 


machinery sales are also 
With the exception of radial 
driils, which are in shortest supply, 
dealers: have ample quantities on 
hand. The absence of war surplus 
machines from the market in the 
last few months is regarded as an 
encouraging fact. Firms engaged in 
rebuilding and _ reconditioning say 
that most machine tools being of- 
fered for sale are ‘war wearies’”’ 
with few good items available. The 
expense involved in rebuilding worn 
out equipment for resale makes most 
of these machines poor buys. 


July Tool Orders Fall 


Drop in new orders for machine 
tools continued in July and set a post- 
war low for the second consecutive 
month. The new orders index of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 


Association fell to 48 from 53.6 in 
June and 74 in July, 1948. Foreign 
orders were down to 14.2 from 15.7 in 
June but above last July’s 13.3. 

Shipments also dipped to a post- 
war low of 60.8 in July, compared 
with 79 in the preceding month and 
62.4 in the corresponding month a 
vear ago. The sharp drop in ship- 
ments raised the ratio of unfilled or- 
ders to shipments to 4.4:1 from 3.5:1 
a month earlier. 

Association’s indexes are based on 
average monthly shipments in 1945- 
1947 equaling 100. Average annual 
shipments in the base period were 
$355 million. 


Distributor Selling Increases 


MARKETING programs of many 
manufacturers of industrial supplies 
and machinery are being changed 
from direct selling to handling their 
sales through industrial supply dis- 
tributors. Carl J. Meister, general 
sales manager, Atlas Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, says this fact was 
revealed in a survey of the $3 billion 
industrial supply industry. 

Reason for the change, Mr. Meister 
points out, is manufacturers are cri- 
tically appraising distribution costs 
for ways and means of economizing 
and are finding that distributors serve 
industry more economically. Manu- 
facturers find this method he!ps elim- 
inate the small order problem and 
customers do not have to carry in- 
ventories of slow moving stocks. Pur- 
chasers also can get better sales 
service as the training of distribu- 
tors’ salesmen rises to the level of 
the manufacturers’ salesmen. Distri- 
butors’ salesmen are more readily 
available for consultation. 
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Windows of Washington 


Voluntary allocations program ends Sept. 30, to finish 
a 21-month career. Fifteen projects, taking 242,912 tons of 
steel, will be continued until the last 


VOLUNTARY allocations program 
expires Sept. 30, to end a hectic 21- 
month career. On Dec. 30, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman signed Public Law 395, 
the anti-inflation act which, among 
other provisions, enabled setting up 
the Office of Industry Cooperation in 
the Commerce Department to admin- 
ister voluntary allocations of steel 
and pig iron, 

When appropriations were under 
consideration for the current fiscal 
year, OIC Director Earl W. Clark 
made no recommendations that his 
agency be continued after the legal 
Sept. 30 closing date since the sup- 
ply and demand situation has com- 
pletely changed in the past 21 
months. In commenting on_ the 
“splendid co-operation” given by the 
steel companies, Mr. Clark told 
STEEL that the project presented 
“an excellent demonstration of how 
government and industry can plan 
a program and carry it out.”’ 

Programs Continued—-Fifteen vol- 
untary plans, requiring 242,912 tons 
of steel, will be continued through 
September. Last April and May the 
peak amount of steel, 581,233 tons, 
was being allotted. Highest tonnage 
of pig iron, 106,830, was allocated 
in the fall of 1948. A total of 19 
steel and pig iron programs have 
been administered by OIC over 21 
months. OIC personnel have num- 
bered as many as 133, but only three 
or four will still be on hand Sept. 30. 
The number of producers engaged in 
the programs ranged from two for 
an Atomic Energy Commission gas 
pipeline to 68 supplying requirements 
for the armed services. 

The 15 purposes for which steel is 
still being allocated are: Warm air 
heating equipment for residential 
housing; AEC projects; armed ser- 
vice requirements; tank and oil field 
production equipment; freight-carry- 
ing barges and towing vessels; the 
anthracite industry; oil tankers; re- 
quirements for federal aeronautical 
agencies; construction, reconversion 
and repair of merchant vessels; 
mining machinery; AEC’s gas pipe- 
line; grain storage bins; ECA coun- 
tries; federal reclamation projects; 
and baseboard radiation. 

Four Programs Lapse or End— 
Four other programs have been dis- 
continued or allowed to lapse sub- 
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ject to reinstatement if necessary. 
The two programs completed sup- 
plied steel for ore car manufacture 
and prefabricated houses. Two indus- 
tries have requested that their allo- 
cations be discontinued, although sub- 
ject to review; freight car builders 
can get all the steel they need and 
cast iron is adequate for residential 
housing requirements. 

John C, Virden, a Cleveland indus- 
trialist, was the first head of the 
OIC, He was succeeded in the fall of 
1948 by Mr. Clark. OIC was and still 
is assisted by the Steel Producers Ad- 
visory Committee, an organization of 
23 industry executives. Mechanics of 
the program were modeled after 
those previously set up to allocate 
steel to the freight car builders. This 
project was taken over and the first 
to be administered by OIC. Public 
Law 395 originally provided that the 
agency close Feb. 15, 1949, but Con- 
gress extended its life to Sept. 30. 


Pickup in Orders Noted 


APPRAISING the business outlook, 
Commerce Department says business 
conditions will be satisfactory if de- 
mand stays where it was at midyear. 
Looking back at past performance, it 
reveals a pickup of 8 per cent in 
new orders placed with manufacturers 
in May and June. 

Increase in new orders was hailed 
as the first significant break in the 
downtrend that started last fall. ‘The 
rise affected nearly all industries, and 








in some—such as cotton textile—new 
orcers exceeded the level of output 
by an appreciable margin,” the de. 
partment says, but added: ‘The ag- 
gregate flow of new business has re- 
mained low in relation to both output 
and final consumption notwithstand- 
ing the recent modest advance.” 

The only major downward move- 
ments that continued in the second 
quarter, says the department, were 
in manufacturing production, employ- 
ment and payrolls. These declines it 
blamed on business meeting part of 
demand out of inventory instead of 
current production. 


Heating Unit Shipments Rise 


SHIPMENTS of all types of heating 
and domestic cooking equipment 
June increased over May, Census 
Bureau reports. 

June shipments of cast iron boilers 
amounted to 13.1 million pounds val. 
ued at $2.7 million—an increase « 
54 per cent over the 8.5  millior 
pounds shipped in May. Shipments 0 
2.2 million square feet of cast iror 
radiation in June were 47 per cent 
above May shipments. June _ ship- 
ments of 46,900 oil burners and 
burner units was a substantial in 
crease over May’s 34,900. 

Shipments of warm air furnaces 
also increased significantly from 42 
400 units in May to 55,300 in Jun 
June shipments of floor and wall fur 
naces were 24,600 as compared wit! 
19,200 units in May. 

Domestic heating stoves showed a! 
increase of 88 per cent in June: 187. 
400 units were shipped then; in Ma) 
99,700 units were shipped. June ship- 
ments of water heaters (except elec- 
tric) increased to 166,100 units val- 





NO 5 PER CENTERS: 
F. F. Wilcox, a sec- 
tion chief in the Army 
Ordnance Office, ex- 
amines a sample of 
continuous cast 
bronze, product of 
American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Barber, 
N. J. R. W. Bailey, one 
of the first visitors to 
the Military Procure- 
ment Office set up by 
the National Military 
Establishment, was di- 
rected to the proper 

agency. NEA Photo 
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Surface hardness, gradient, end 
depth held uniformly to predetermined 
values, as shown by etched section 
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June Maximum service life, hard, 
\ fur long-wearing surfaces, tough cores, 
wit! smooth operation and lowest processing 
cost in lathe transmission gears 
d al 
187.. More lathe for less money in every detail was written 
Ma) into the specifications of the Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.’s new 
ship- economy-priced Tray-Top Cintilathe, a requirement 
elec. that Flamatic-hardened transmission gears helped to achieve. 
val- First, the desired hardness patterns in the gears 
(for headstock, quick change gear box and apron) 
ty were literally blueprinted and optimum values for surface 
hardness were established. Flamatic proved that 
S: these specs could be held, right on the button; each 
C- gear—indeed each tooth—being uniform and uniformly good. 
ny Stock: SAE 3150; surface hardness: RC 52 tu 58; production 
x- rate on 4'' OD, 3%" face, spindle helical gears: 180/hour. 
of Flamatic’s exclusive electronic iemperature control 
st plus high temperature flames permit rapid heating of surfaces 
of to within plus or minus 10°F. prior to oil quench. Gears up to 18” 
& OD, shafts up to 24” long, cams, and similar parts are 
or, all within Flamaiic’s wide range of application. Investigate 
ne now Flamatic’s ability to put more value for less money into 
to your products. Write for booklet of case histories: Publication 
M-1658, or send us a part print for recommendations. 
THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 
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ued at $7.8 million; May shipments 
were 150,100 units. Shipments of do- 
mestic cooking stoves (except elec- 
tric) showed an increase of 6 per 
cent in June from 177,300 units in 
May to 187,100 in June. 


Incomes Total $206 Billion 


INDIVIDUAL incomes rose last year 
to a new all time high of $206,011,- 
000,000, Department of Commerce re- 
ports. The national total was 9 per 
cent over 1947. The national per 
capita income in 1948 averaged $1410, 
an increase of 7 per cent over 1947. 

New York state, with $1891, had 
the highest per capita income in the 
nation, 34 per cent above the na- 
tional average and a rise of 9 per 
cent over 1947. Mississippi had the 
lowest, with $758. Every state in 
union except Kansas and North Da- 
kota, which declined 1 and 4 per cent 
respectively, showed an increase dur- 
ing the year in total individual in- 
come payments. 

Largest regional gain in total in- 
come from 1947 to 1948 was scored 
by the Central States where incomes 
rose 12 per cent. The smallest in- 
creases, 6 per cent, occurred in New 
England and the Far West. 


Senate Gets Mine Subsidy Bill 


SENATE Interior & Insular Affairs 
Committee has unanimously ap- 
proved a mine incentives bill which 
has administration backing. 

The measure now goes to the Sen- 
ate floor. Committee chairman 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.), 
who introduced the bill, thinks its 
prospects for final passage at this 
session of Congress are “very good.” 

The O’Mahoney bill would set up a 
new minerals conservation board 
headed by the secretary of interior. 
This board’s function would be to 
promote exploration for and conser- 
vation of minerals and metals. The 
bill itself places no limitation on the 
cost of operating the program. It 
merely authorizes the appropriation 
of “such sums as may be necessary” 
to carry out the act. 

The conservation board would pro- 
mote exploration by sharing in the 
cost of exploration projects. The 
board would be empowered to pro- 
mote conservation by participating 
in the cost of maintaining a mining 
property in stand-by condition or by 
purchasing all or any part of the 
metals or minerals resulting from 
production at such a deposit. 

If the measure becomes law this 
year, government contracts could be 
made and renewed to run for as long 
as the fall of 1954. The Munitions 
Board, government stockpiling agen- 
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cy, would be given first choice to buy 
any metals or minerals acquired 
under the program, but it would not 
be required to purchase any of them. 


Contract Awards for Grain Bins 


TABULATION of contracts by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for movable type 
steel and aluminum grain bins to 
store this summer’s surplus crop in- 
cludes: 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
2300 bins; Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 3235; Allison & Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., 100; Kilby Steel 
Co., Anniston, Ala., 2000; American 
Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa., 1500; 
Litchfield Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
400; James Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., 250; Eaton Metal Products Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., 75; Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, 10. 

Aluminum bins: Butler Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 300 bins; Martin 
Steel Products Corp., Mansfield, O., 
120; and Midwest Aluminum Prod- 
ucts Corp., Minneapolis, 500 bins. 


Congressmen’s Tax Views Differ 


EXCISE taxes won’t be reduced this 
year, says Rep. Robert L. Doughton 
(Dem., N. C.), chairman of the House 
Ways & Means Committee in which 
all money legislation must originate. 

Representative Doughton estimates 
that in fiscal 1950 the deficit will run 
between $4 billion and $5 billion. His 
views on taxes differ from those of 
Sen. Walter F. George (Dem., Ga.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee which handles tax legisla- 
tion. The senator has called for a 
downward revision of individual in- 
come taxes, elimination of wartime 
excise taxes and a possible increase 
in levies on corporations. 


Taconite Development Urged 


EYEING American millions going in- 
to foreign development and rebuild- 
ing of all kinds, proponents of the 
exploitation of low-grade iron ores 
in Minnesota are drawing compari- 
sons between this open-handedness 
and their own situation. 

“Government funds for develop- 
ment in foreign countries seem to be 
obtainable in some instances under 
very favorable terms,” comments Dr. 
E. W. Davis, director of University 
of Minnesota’s mine experiment sta- 
tion, in a letter to Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Dem., Minn.). “I believe 
that funds for development of do- 
mestic resources should be made 
available under terms that are at 
least as favorable.” 

In order to maintain iron and steel 
production at present levels for any 
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considerable period of time—10 ye .rs 
or more—new sources of iron o: 
domestic or foreign—must be m: i 
available to the American stee! 
dustry “quite soon,” he added. 

Legislation on the subject wil! be 
sought by Senator Humphrey as a 
part of the proposed “Economic |:x- 
pansion Bill of 1949.” 


Cities Work on Trade Fair Plans 


AS A RESULT of Commerce De- 
partment efforts six cities are en- 
gaged in planning an international 
trade fair as an annual event. They 
are Detroit, Philadelphia, Washing. 
ton, New York, Chicago and Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. Two other cities, At- 
lanta and Dallas, have expressed in- 
terest in holding annual internation- 
al fairs. 

Commerce Department went on 
record two years ago as recognizing 
the importance of international fairs 
in promoting world trade. It has been 
recommending their establishment in 
the U. S. ever since. Paul G. Hoff- 


man, administrator of the Economic | 


Cooperation Administration, says the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, too, is exploring possib. 
ilities of holding such fairs in th 
U8. 


AEC Starts Information Program 


ATOMIC ENERGY Commission is 
starting a trial program to mak 
technological information available t 
American industry. To assist in de- 
veloping the program, a temporar) 
advisory committee of representa- 
tives of professional societies ani 
business papers has been appointed 
Included among members of _ this 
committee is STLEL’s Washington 
editor, E. C. Kreutzberg. 

Chief purpose of the program 1s 
to determine the possibility of pro- 
viding industry information about 
pumps, blowers, valves, techniques o! 
handling materials and other metal- 
lurgical data without revealing im- 
portance of the information to the 
atomic energy program. 


Cleaning Rod Standards Proposed 


PROPOSED commercial standard for 
firearms cleaning rods has been cil- 
culated in the industry by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Representing composite industry 
proposals, principal items covered ar 
sizes of tip threads to facilitate 1 
terchangeability of cleaning attac!- 
ments and certain refinements in thé 
rods to preclude abrasive action !" 
firearms barrels. Manufacture! 
would be entitled to carry a text ' 
the effect that products com))lied 
with such standards. 
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Economic Parleys May Ease U. K.'s Plight 


Washington conferences beginning Sept. 6 and Sept. 13 
will deal with trade and monetary matters. Cripps and 
Bevin will head British delegation 


TWO economic parleys in Washing- 
ton—beginning on Sept. 6 and Sept. 
13-—will focus attention on the plight 
of Great Britain and the sterling 
area. 

The first and most significant 
meeting from the standpoint of the 
success of the Marshall Plan will be 
the Anglo-Canadian-American eco- 
nomic conference. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Ernest Bevin, foreign minister, will 
be there for the British. U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
will preside over the discussions. The 
second conference will be the annual 
meeting of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

For the Sept. 6 gathering the Brit- 
ish delegation is expected to: 

1. Discuss methods for expanding 
British exports to the United States 
and Canada. 

2. Talk about methods of paring 
dollar expenditures through reduc- 
tion of British imports from the U.S. 
and Canada. 

3. Think up ways of encouraging 
American capital investment in the 
sterling area. 

On item 1, the British will out- 
line what they have done to increase 
production, reduce prices and promote 
sales of British products in the U.S. 
They will explore chances for sta- 
bilizing prices. They will urge the 
U.S. to cut tariffs and will ask the 
U.S. to stockpile tin, rubber, jute 
and wool, sales of which are falling 
off. 

On item 2, the British will point out 
they have already cut imports from 
North America to the bare minimum. 

On item 3, they may offer some 
concessions to attract American capi- 
tal investment. The U.S. has asked 
Britain to reduce state trading, ease 
its exchange controls and halt bilat- 
eral barter deals. The U.S. also wants 
Britain to devalue the pound, but the 
sritish want the U.S. to raise the 
price of gold in a move to accelerate 
world trade. These last two pro- 
posals, also to be aired at the mone- 
tary conference beginning Sept. 13, 
probably will get nowhere. 


U. K. Bankrupt by Christmas? 
British fear that the continuing 
rapid decline of gold and dollar re- 
serves will bankrupt the nation by 
Christmas. 
ithough production is still inch- 
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ing upward, so are prices. The in- 
dex of retail prices rose from 109 
(June, 1947=—100) at the end of 1948 
to 111 in June, and food prices moved 
from 108 to 115. Maximum prices 
of utility footwear, clothing and 
household textiles are to be reduced by 
about 5 per cent early in September. 
Some prices on consumer goods have 
already been ordered reduced at re- 
tail levels. The U.K. Board of Trade 
fears that high prices are weaken- 
ing the wage stabilization policy. The 
index of weekly wage rates remained 
at 108 (June, 1947—100) throughout 
the first six months of this year. 
Steel production in July was af- 
fected by the normal vacations in 
the industry. The annual rate of 13,- 
964,500 net tons of ingots and cast- 
ings achieved in July compares with 
a rate of 13,292,400 tons a year ago. 
British shipyards at the end of 
June were building 397 ships total- 
ing 2,043,000 tons, or 33,000 tons less 
than in the previous quarter. Ton- 
nage under construction in foreign 
yards increased, and British builders 
accounted for 45.9 per cent of world 
construction in the June quarter 
against 47.8 per cent in the March 





INTERNATIONAL: General view of Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering 

Co., Tamano, Japan, where three 5170 deadweight ton cargo ships are 

under construction for the Danish shipbuilding firm of A. P. Moeller. 

First of three ships to be launched is at right background; a second vessel 
is in foreground 


quarter. About 37 per cent of the 
total tonnage in British yards is for 
export, the biggest customers being 
Norway and Argentina. 


Canada Stems Dollar Drain 

Increased restrictions on Canadian 
imports from the United States loom 
as Ottawa officials study ways of 
saving more U.S. dollars. 

The measures taken by Canada late 
in 1947 to stem the loss of American 
dollars were so effective that some of 
the curbs against U.S. goods were 
modified earlier this year. These re- 
strictions will probably be reimposed, 
and new regulations on imports may 
be placed on products not previous- 
ly controlled. These include primary 
iron and steel, chemicals, farm ma- 
chinery and oil. 

There has been a steady drain on 
the dominion’s American dollar hold- 
ings, although its position still is 
much better than at the time of the 
dollar-shortage crisis in 1947. 


Australia Cuts U. S. Imports 

Great Britain’s request to her do- 
minions to cut dollar purchases by 
25 per cent will reduce Australia’s 
imports of American machinery. The 
dominion’s program to develop open 
cut mining, roads and a billion dollar 
hydroelectric program will be cur- 
tailed but not stopped. 

Australia will go to Britain for 
farm tractors normally imported 
from the U.S. Gasoline, tobacco, 
newsprint and textiles usually pro- 
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cured in America will come from 
the sterling area. 

The dominion is restudying its 
dollar-earning industries. Lead mines 
in Western Australia, for example, 
are being re-examined for ways to 
increase the already substantial ex- 
ports tothe U.S. Mines in fhe north- 
west are now closed because they are 
uneconomical, but a survey of new 
mining methods may reveal that 
these properties can be reopened. 

End of the seven-weeks’ coal strike 
permits near capacity operations in 
the steel industry again. Another 
bottleneck, the labor shortage, is also 
being surmounted with the use of dis- 
placed Europeans who have had steel 
industry experience. The dominion 
immigration laws have been relaxed 
to permit this class to enter the 
country. A steel shortage still ex- 
ists in Australia; the situation has 
been partly met by heavy imports 
from Great Britain. 


India Changes Import Policy 

Although India has also agreed to 
reduce her imports from hard cur- 
rency areas by 25 per cent, dollar 
purchases financed by loans from the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion & Development will be excluded 
from the agreement. 

In its first loan to a member coun- 
try in Asia, International Bank has 
authorized $34 million to India for 
rehabilitation and modernization of 
the country’s state railways.  In- 
cluded in the program will be impor- 
tation of 653 locomotives with spare 
boilers, locomotive spare parts and 
350 tank cars, for a total of $84 mil- 
lion, of which India will furnish $50 
million from its own resources. 

Also under negotiation between In- 
dian representatives and the bank is 
financing from dollar sources of an 
electric power project and the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery. The 
bank’s loans to India will soon reach 
about $75 million. 


Air Pollution Conference Slated 


NATION-WIDE scientific activity in 
the field of air pollution has grown to 
such magnitude that a national sym- 
posium on air pollution will be held 
Nov. 10-11 at the Huntington Hotel 
in Pasadena, Calif. Sponsor of the 
conference will be Stanford Research 
Institute in co-operation with Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of California and University 
of Southern California. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting include: Influence on indus- 
trial planning and plant location, re- 
duction or elimination of air pollu- 
tion at its source, methods of sam- 
pling and analysis and meterological 
aspects. 
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Schools: Steel Users 


Metalworking industry seeks 
educational business as en- 
rollment gains sharply 


METALWORKING industry will be 
going to schools—to get business— 
on an increasing scale over the next 
eight years. 

An enrollment growth, already 
underway, promises to push school 
attendance 32 per cent above the 
1949 level by 1958. U. S. Bureau of 
the Census says expansion in schools 
will be necessary up to 1957. 

Where the expansion requires new 
buildings or additions there will be a 
demand for structural steel, hard- 
ware, and plumbing, heating, venti- 
lating and lighting equipment. 
Whether the expansion requires new 
construction or is handled by crowd- 
ing existing facilities, it will gener- 
ate demand for such products of the 
metalworking industry as_ lockers, 
seats and desks, typewriters, and 
school busses. 

How They Grow—cCensus Bureau's 
forecast of elementary and _ high 
school enrollment, with 1947 and 
1948 figures for comparison, follows: 


(000 omitted) 


1947 24,546 1954 31,055 
1948 25,007 1955 32,205 
1949 25,798 1956 33,065 
1950 26,635 1957 33,704 
1951 27,414 1958 34,104 
1952 28,217 1959 34,046 
1953 29,622 1960 34,091 


While peak in total enrollment in 


the nation’s public and priviie 
schools is expected to come in 1958 
the high point in elementary sch: | 
registration is anticipated in 19/7 
the Census Bureau says. In that y: 
the enrollment in grades 1 through s 
would reach 26% million, exceediny 
the 1949 enrollment by more than 7 
million children, or 38 per cent. 

High school enrollment, the Cen- 
sus Bureau states, is expected to de- 
cline slightly until 1951 and then to 
increase rapidly and reach 8 million 
by 1960. The 1960 high school en- 
rollment would be greater than the 
1949 figure by almost 2 million, or 
30 per cent. After 1956 the increase 
in high school enrollments will paral- 
lel the upward trend forecast for 
elementary schools in earlier years, 

Five for Three — The Census 
Bureau points out that for every 
three eighth-grade seats needed now, 
five will be required in 1960, and that 
facilities now available for every two 
pupils in fourth-year high school 
classes will have to be expanded to 
accommodate three pupils by 1960. 

Although the changes in both ele- 
mentary and high school enrollments 
are largely attributable to fluctua- 
tions in the birth rate, other factors 
are involved. One of fundamental 
importance, says the Census Bureau, 
is extent of change in rates of en- 
rollment by age. In the last two 
decades these rates have risen grad- 
ually and, on the whole, continuously. 
Compulsory attendance laws have 
been enacted in every state, and 
their strict enforcement has_in- 
creased the rate of attendance among 
children. 
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GROWTH of opportunity for sales of steel and metalworking products 
to schools is depicted in this chart which shows how the number of 


pupils will increase, necessitating an expansion of facilities. 


By 1954, 


total enrollment in public and private elementary and high schools in the 
U. S. will be 31,055,000, compared with 25,798,000 in 1949 and 27,484,- 
000 in 1940. Peak will be 34,104,000 in 1958 
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Export Business Good 


Three-way barter system helps 
swell Dresser Industries total. 
Orders may reach $10 million 


EXPORT orders totaling at least $7 
million and which may run as high 
as $10 million from Argentina, Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia and Italy have been 
booked by Dresser Industries Inc., 
Cleveland, builder of oil and gas pro- 
ducing equipment. 

An innovation in the Argentine 
sales was the conclusion of a three- 
way agreement whereby Argentine 
wools, hides and tanning extracts 
sold to Europe provide the means of 
payment. J. B. O’Connor, executive 
vice president of the company, calls 
this a modern adaptation of the old- 
fashioned barter system. He adds, 
‘In my opinion, million of dollars 
worth of American business is wait- 
ing for companies who negotiate 
such three-way deals involving raw 
materials, finished goods and dollars.”’ 

Dresser products sold to Argentina 
include equipment for the drilling of 
new wells and rehabilitation of ex- 
isting wells. Dresser companies par- 
ticipating are: Clark Bros. Co. Inc., 
supplying compressors and pumps; 
International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., drilling rigs and rotary oil field 
equipment; Pacific Pumps Inc., pumps 
for rehabilitation of present wells; 
and Security Engineering Co. Inc., 
drilling __ bits. Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp., another Dresser com- 
pany, is installing positive gas boost- 
ers to improve the gas supply of 
Buenos Aires. 

The company has completed ship- 
ment of several drilling rigs to the 
Adana Basin in Turkey and is ship- 
ping producing equipment to the new 
Raman dag Field. Gas pumping 
equipment unit originally on display 
at the Padova Fair in Italy, plus sev- 
eral additional units have been pur- 
chased for installation in the Po river 
valley to help supply natural gas to 
Italian industries. The Yugoslavia 
program includes rehabilitation of old 
wells and deeper drilling to promising 
new levels. 


Metalworking Manual Issued 


COLLABORATION of more than 250 
production engineers in leading Amer- 
ican industries has resulted in a com- 
prehensive manual on metalworking 
production. Sponsored by American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Detroit, 
the basic metalworking reference took 
seven years of preparation and an 
investment of $150,000 by the society. 

.. B. Douglas, president of ASTE, 
dcscribes it as a handbook on “the 
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art of making things economically.” 
It is in indexed form and has more 
than 2000 illustrations. 

Subjects included in the manual, 
says Editor Frank W. Wilson, are: 
planning and control of production; 
materials and machinability; casting 
and extruding operations; metal cut- 
ting, grinding and finishing; metal 
forming; surface finish and protec- 
tive coatings; gaging and inspection; 
fixture, tool and die design; and ma- 
chine tool controls and feeding de- 
vices. 


Radar School To Be Held Again 


SUCCESS of the first Radar School 
sponsored by Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion in Cleveland last winter and 
rapid increase in radar installation is 
prompting the association to run an- 
other school this year. 

Gerald S. Wellman, vice president 
of the association, supervising school 
activities, says fleet operators are 
convinced of the importance of con- 
tinuing the school and making in- 
struction available to as many addi- 
tional officers as possible. 


Educational Program Expanded 


FOUNDRY industry’s Foundry Edu- 
cational Foundation which conducts a 
college-level educational program in 
seven colleges, will add five more en- 
gineering schools to its list in May, 
1950. 

Expanded program calls for expen- 
diture of $400,000 on scholarships and 
aid to universities in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. Foundation invites foundry 
members, equipment manufacturers 
and suppliers throughout the country 
to participate in the campaign begin- 
ning in late September, says Stowe!l 
C. Wasson, president. 

Educational foundation’s founding 
members are: Steel Founders Soci- 
ety, Malleable Founders Society, Gray 
Iron Founders Society, Non Ferrous 
Founders Society, American Foundry- 
mens’ Society and Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association. 


“Lend-Lease” of Professors 


“SOMETHING like a lend-lease pro- 
gram” is the comment made by H. N. 
Muller, manager of Westinghouse 
Educational Department, about the 17 
professors from as many different in- 
stitutions who spent their summer 
working with men and women mak- 
ing electrical apparatus in Westing- 
house plants. 

“The colleges lend professors; 
Westinghouse gives them practical 
training; and, in return, Westing- 
house gets better engineers when 
students graduate,” says Mr. Mutler. 


Professors, all of whom were paid 
regular salaries by the company, had 
their work arranged so they could 
specialize in subjects they teach while 
they got an overall view of company 
operations. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Seseeeeaeaej 


| Sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America 
Clinie on maintenance of industrial instri 
ments, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Societ 
headquarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts 
burgh. 

| Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society of America 
National conference and exhibit, Municipa 
Auditorium, St. Louis. Society headquar 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 12-16, National Association of Corro- 


sion Engineers: Short course in corrosior 
at University of Texas Austin Associa 
tion headquarters are at 919 Milam Bldg 
Houston 

Sept. 14-16, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 11t) 
annual forum, Ohio State University, Co- 


lurmbus, O. Institute headquarters are at 
1016 Vermont Ave. N.W 

| Sept. 15-16, Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land: Fall clinic on industrial 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland Group’s head 
quarters are in the N.B.C, Bldg Cleve 
land 

| Sept 18-21, American Chemical Society: 

116th National meeting, featuring a sym- 
posium on titanium, Atlantic City, N. J 
Society headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 
| Sept. 21-24, National Association of Fore- 
men: 26th convention, Hotel Statler and 
Masonic Temple, Detroit 
headquarters are at 321 W First St 
Dayton, O 

| Sept. 25-Oct. 1, American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Midyear 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. Details 
may be obtained from J. H. Melvin, Ortor 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O 

Sept. 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Chicago Nathan Cohr 
Room 1505, 307 N. Michigan Ave Cr 
cago, heads the exhibit committee 

Sept. 26-28, American Mining Congress: 
Metal Mining Convention, Spokane, Wash 
Congress headquarters are in the Ring 
Bldg., Washington. 

| Sept. 26-28, American Management Asso- 

| ciation: Personnel conference Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, New York Associatior 

} headquarters are at 330 W. 42nd St 

| New York. 

| Sept. 27-30, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Lawrence 
Erie, Pa. Society headquarters are at 29 

} W. 39th St., New York 

| Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: 

Regional technical meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. 

| Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 

Engineers: South central regional meeting 

Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. Heading the ar- 

rangement committee is G R. Olson 

United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La 

| Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 

| Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa. Institute headquarters are at 

j 129 15th St., Washington 

| Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Annual convention, William Penr 

Hotel, Pittsburgh Association headquar 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg! 

| Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging A 

Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual exposition, Detroit 

| Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting Drake Hote 
Chicago. 

Oct. 10-11, Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion: 21st annual affair, sponsored by Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston University and others 


Washington 
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New Ford plant at Buffalo raises speculation as to closer tie- 


in between automaker and Bethlehem Steel. 


Latter may 


eventually take over Rouge steel plant 


DETROIT 
ALTHOUGH full production is still 
some two years away, the new Ford 
pressed steel plant in the Buffalo 
area at the back door of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Lackawanna plant has in- 
teresting connotations for the future 
of both the Ford Rouge and company 
operations in general. In the first 
place, it is in line with plans for 
decentralization of the Rouge which 
the new management at Ford started 
to draw up when it took over follow- 
ing the war. One of the first long- 
range projects was the pressed steel 
operation and there was talk of re- 
moving much of the stamping work 
being done at the Rouge to outside 
areas. Now, however, it appears 
there will be little change in these 
facilities at Dearborn, but a large 
volume of work now being placed on 
the outside will later be divided be- 
tween the Rouge and Buffalo plants. 
Murray and Budd will be the princi- 
pal losers, although there are a num- 
ber of other smaller stamping sup- 
pliers who stand to be cut off from 


Ford business. About half of total 
stamping requirements currently are 
purchased from outside sources, in 
two years only 10-15 per cent will 
come from these vendors. 

Bethlehem Expands—Another sig- 
nificant angle to the new Ford pro- 
ject is the closer tie-up it establishes 
between Ford and Bethlehem Steel. 
The latter company is spending $20 
million or more in extending its sheet 
and strip rolling facilities at Lacka- 
wanna to handle expected Ford re- 
quirements and it is likely that 
practically all production steel needs 
can be accommodated by Bethlehem, 
with virtually no shipping expense in- 
volved because of the proximity of 
the two Buffalo plants. 

Meanwhile, at Dearborn the large 
Ford open-hearth and steel rolling 
facilities with annual capacity of 
close to a million tons of ingots sup- 
ply about half of the total steel re- 
quirements of the fabricating divi- 
sions. The Ford management has 
been giving serious consideration to 
eventual disposition of its steel di- 








New Car Delivered Prices at Detroit Compared 


INTERESTING comparison of current new car “advertised delivered 
prices” has been compiled by the editors of Automotive News, Detroit, 


factory cities on four-door sedans and include dealer handling and prep- 


through whose courtesy it is reproduced. 
aration charges and federal taxes. 
transportation charges or any optional equipment. 
lowest to the highest, the tariffs are: 
Chevrolet Special . .$1,460 
Ford Six ... > » 4,472 
Chevrolet Deluxe . 1,539 
i oe ee 2e5% . 1,546 
Ford Custom Six . 1,559 
Plymouth Deluxe ...... . 1,566 
Ford Custom V-8 eo ee . 1,638 
Plymouth Special Deluxe i. . 1,644 
Studebaker Champion Deluxe ... 1,689 
Pontiac Streaml. 6 Standard ....... 1,740 
Pontiac Chieftain 6 Standard ..... 1,761 
Studebaker Champion Regal Del. . 1,762 
Pontiac Streaml. 8 Standard . 1,808 
Nash 600 Super ....... 1,811 
Oldsmobile 76 Town Standard . 1,821 
Pontiac Chieftain 8 Standard . 1,829 
Oldsmobile 76 Stardard .. . 1,832 
Pontiac Stream]. 6 Deluxe - 1,835 
Nash 600 Super Special . 1,849 
Pontiac Chieftain 6 Deluxe .. . 1,856 
Dodge Meadowbrook . 1,866 
Pontiac Streaml. & Deluxe 1,903 
Pontiac Chieftain & Deluxe . 1,924 
Buick Special Laas . 1,925 
Dodge Coronet ... 1,945 
Oldsmobile 76 Town Deluxe . 1,963 
Oldsmobile 76 Deluxe ...... . 1,974 
Kaiser Special : ; 1,995 
Nash 600 Custom . 2,000 
DeSoto Deluxe .. me ie 2,006 
Studebaker Commander Deluxe . 2,019 
Dodge Coronet Town . 2,029 
Le CFE . 2,031 
Kaiser Traveler rere 
Studebaker Commander Regal 'D vviw Sell 
Chrysler Royal Fats 00's tae 


Prices are those quoted at 


They do not include state taxes, 
Rated from the 


Buick Super ... 

DeSoto Custom 

Kaiser Deluxe ast 
Nash Ambassador Super ? 
Hudson Super Six , 
DeSoto Carry-All 
Oldsmobile 88 Town Standard ks Pimare 
Nash Ambassador Super Special 
Oldsmobile 88 Standard .. Ae 
Packard Eight ; : 
Kaiser Vagabond 
Hudson Super Eight . 
Studebaker Land Cruiser 
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Chrysler Windsor he 
Nash Ambassador Custom 
Oldsmobile 88 Town Deluxe 
Oldsmobile 88 Deluxe .. 
Hudson Commodore Six 
Packard Deluxe Eight 
i. eer 

Hudson Commodore Eight 
Oldsmobile 98 Standard 
Lincoln 2 

Oldsmobile 98 Deluxe 
Frazer Manhattan 
Packard Super Fight 
Chrysler Saratoga 

Buick Roadmaster 
Chrysler New Yorker 
Cadillac Series 61 . 
Packard Super Deluxe Eight 
Kaiser Virginian 

Cadillac Series 62 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan 
Cadillac Series 60 Special 
Packard Custom Eight 
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vision at the Rouge, so that it could 
concentrate exclusively on manu- 
facture of cars, trucks and related 
products. The buyer logically would 
be one of the leading steel mills and 
you do not have to look much furth- 
er than Bethlehem Steel to discover 
an interested party. Bethlehem has 
no facilities in the Detroit area al- 
though it can water ship from Lacka- 
wanna and meet competition to a de- 
gree. However, the advantages of 
owning a modern property such as 
the Ford mill would be tremendous 
in the years ahead. Industry ob- 
servers around Detroit feel the 
negotiation of such a sale is a good 
bet. 

Ford probably would not dispose 
of blast furnaces because of the re- 
quirements for foundry iron and be- 
cause of the physical location of the 
furnaces with respect to the rest of 
the Ford plant. It would not be too 
difficult to effect a separation of 
open hearths and steel rolling mills 
from the balance of the Rouge so 
they could be operated independently. 

While the Ford-Bethlehem tieup is 


a natural expectation, it was not 
the motivating force behind Ford's 
decision to establish major manu- 


facturing facilities at Buffalo. The 
excellent rail and water shipping 
facilities there make its selection 
ideal both for intake of raw material 
and shipment of stampings to eastern 
assembly points. Beyond that, the 
new facilities will expand overall 
pressed steel capacity and die shop 
facilities, permitting improved quali- 
ty and production control. 

Spurs Equipment Sales—Release of 
equipment for the Ford plant will 
give an important boost to sales of 
presses, welders, conveyors, mechani- 
cal handling and die shop equipment 
which have been none too active in 
recent months. The plant is the 
largest one of its type to be built 
since the last of the Fisher Body 
stamping units at Hamilton, O. It 
will be of one-story design, covering 
about 1 million sq ft. 


Nash Changing Models 


NASH suspended operations at its 
Wisconsin plants on Aug. 16 for a 
scheduled two-week model change 
and inventory period. A number of 
revisions in body styling are contem- 
plated for both the 600 and Ambassa- 
dor models, including more _ glass 
area, particularly in the rear. A 
shorter - wheelbase, narrower - tread 
model, to be powered by the 600 
engine, is not yet ready for the as- 
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sembly line and apparently will not 
make its appearance before year- 
end. Comment in the trade runs to 
the effect the new job may _ be 
trimmed to around 100-inch wheel- 
base and 50-inch tread, doubtless 
with the idea of giving Nash a model 
in the lowest-priced field. 

Production through August should 
come close to 100,000. Meanwhile, 
record-breaking retail sales contin- 
ued through the first ten-day period 
of the month, being 52 per cent 
ahead of the same interval a year 
ago and the highest of any similar 
period in nearly 50 years of passen- 
ger car manufacture. Production 
schedules for early fall and winter 
have been shoved up another notch. 


Hudson at 20-Year Peak 


HUDSON retail deliveries cleared the 
100,000-mark in the second week of 
August to set the greatest sales pace 
since 1929. This figure was not 
reached last year until the fourth 
week in November. Plans are near- 
ing completion for the start of a 
new small model at Hudson plants, 
with one assembly line being cleared 
for it. Shorter wheelbase, narrower 
tread and an “economy” engine are 
expected features, along with reduced 
price. 


New Disk Brake Introduced 


A NEW type of disk brake being 
introduced on Chrysler Crown Im- 
perial represents the first important 
step forward in automotive brake de- 
sign since the advent of the hydraulic 
brake. Essentially, the brake utilizes 
two flat cast aluminum pressure 
plates inside a flat cast iron housing, 
instead of the conventional shoe and 
drum. The design permits an _ in- 
crease in brake lining area of about 
30 per cent, improved cooling and 
less possible deflection of the brake 
housing under extreme braking con- 
ditions. 


To obtain braking, the plates are 
moved apart by the action of hy- 
draulic wheel cylinders until they 
come into contact with the flat sur- 
faces of the rotating housings, the 
latter being bolted to the car wheels. 
The plates have segments of brake 
lining bonded to their outside sur- 
faces. Between the plates are six 
round steel balls, each positioned in 
small pockets machined into the in- 
side surfaces of the plates. When 
the plates rotate in counter direc- 
tions their movement tends to push 
the balls out of the sockets and up 
onto small ramps in the plates, this 
in turn foreing the plates apart and 
constituting a self-energizing feature. 
Further technical details and _ illus- 
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trations will be presented in an early 
issue of STEEL. 


New Engines Developed 


DEVELOPMENT and testing of new 
types of automobile engines is pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace, the 
direction naturally being toward 
higher compression and economy. 
Ford has a dozen or more different 
types of fours, sixes and eights on 
test blocks, while recently Chrysler 
sent through specifications for a lot 
of blocks for a new high-compres- 
sion valve-in-head unit which pre- 
sumably will be installed in test 
cars for road work. Modifications 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 
January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June . 623,689 454,401 


Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 


July 605,000* 489,736 

August 478,186 

September 437,181 

October 516,814 

November 495,488 

December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 
*Preliminary. 

Estimate for week ended: 
(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 

Aug. 6 142,718 108,864 

Aug. 13 .. 144,817 112,842 

Aug. 20 146,545 113,324 

Aug. 27 150,000 100,699 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











will be made in the Chevrolet engine 
to accommodate the torque converter 
transmission to be optional on 1950 
models built by this division. Some- 
what higher horsepower is required 
for optimum operation of the trans- 
mission and the revised engine will 
provide this. Several thousand of 
the transmissions already have been 
completed by a Chevrolet plant in 
Cleveland and there are indications 
the equipment may carry a price as 
low as $100. 


Chrysler Loses 4 Days 


A MINOR altercation in the solder- 
ing department at a Chrysler plant, 
involving the dismissal of one work- 
man for failure to do his work prop- 
erly and the subsequent firing of a 


union steward for ordering the de. 
partment to quit work, ran the v<ua) 
course recently and forced practic: ily 
complete suspension of Chrysler ang 
DeSoto operations with the loss o; 
nearly four Cays assemblies. 
stoppage was growing progressively 
worse and it appeared that it might 
be necessary to instruct suppliers to 
stop shipments, when an agreement 
was reached and work resumed earl) 
last week. 

The Chrysler-UAW negotiations 
are dragging along, waiting for the 
“pattern” and the latest move has 
been the request by the union for the 
state mediation board to conduct a 
strike vote such as was held recently 
among Ford workers. Little will be 
accomplished beyond expenditure of 
more of the taxpayers’ money, but 
this appears to be the union tech- 
nique to cast adverse reflections on 
the Michigan’ Bonine-Tripp Act, 
which calls for strike votes before 
they may be authorized. 


Inventories Low 


PONTIAC'S 4000 dealers, 15 per cent 
of whom are newcomers since the 
end of the war, have about a ten- 
day supply of new cars in hand and 
in transit, comparing with a norma! 
30-day stock. Their used cars num- 
ber around 22,000 or the equivalent 
of a 14-day inventory. Sixty per 
cent of current new-car sales involve 
tradeins, against 80-90 per cent pre- 
war, and about 70 per cent of all 
new-car buyers are trading-in post- 
war models. Sales are roughly 66 
per cent in the “notched-back’’ de- 
sign, increasing from 50 per cent 
last winter, the balance being thi 
streamliner design. New car sales 
are particularly strong in rural areas 
where trere are generally extended 
waiting lists. The division hopes tc 
build 350,000 cars this year, against 
248,000 last year, and through Aug 
15 had completed well over 205,000 
Introduction of 1950 models is not 
expected before January and modifi- 
cations will not be important sinc 
a major body change was made this 
year. 


Single Jeep Digging Trench 


A SINGLE Willys-Overland Jeep 's 


' being used to dig 20 miles of trenches 


at the Cleveland Municipal airport. 

Airport’s Jeep “mole” is equippet 
with a “Jeep-a-Trench” ditcher op- 
erated from the Jeep’s power take- 
off. It is capable of digging up ‘ 
300 feet of trench per hour. Trenches 
at the airport are being excavated t° 
a depth of 3 feet on the field’s peri 
meter and along runways for thé 
installation of boundary and landing 
lights. 
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When These 6,377 Fasteners Pay Off! 





Dark sky ... wind . . . devastating 
rain mean there’s no time to lose. 
So you give ’er everything she’s 
got and pray you'll get in most of 
the crop before it’s too late. That’s 
when the holding power of the 
6,377 fasteners in this combine re- 
ally pay off. 


1867 bolts . . . 415 cap, set and 
tapping screws. . . 1840 rivets... 
2255 nuts form the steel network 
that locks the framing members of 
this combine together. 


Because these fasteners are call- 
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BURDSALL & WARD.-BOLT 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, Ill, Los Angeles, Cal. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


ed upon to hold their own on a 
rugged day-in and day-out sched- 
ule, top quality is essential. That’s 
why Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
with 104 years’ experience still 
carries on intensive research and 
development work to improve 
fastener holding power further. 


It is unsound economy to use in- 


ferior fasteners, since the price of. 


fasteners is such a small part of the 
total product cost. It isn’t the ini- 
tial price but the cost of using 
fasteners that counts. 


To attain True Fastener Econ- 
omy, you can save assembly time, 
reduce plant inspection, and get 
the maximum holding power per 
dollar of fastener cost with a de- 
pendable quality fastener. True 
Fastener Economy contributes to 
the kind of production savings that 
put more and more combines on 
U. S. wheatfields every year. It is 
this type of contribution to major 
American industries that explains 
why—for over 104 years—RB&W 
has been making strong the things 
that make America strong. 


AND NUT COMPANY 
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Truscon Acquires Plant 


Canton operations will be trans- 
ferred to property purchased 
from Diebold Inc. 


TO EXPAND its activities, Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, is acquiring 
a plant at Canton, O., from Diebold 
Inc. Truscon, a fabricating sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp., will 
transfer Canton operations of its 
screen division to the new property. 
It has outgrown present facilities. 

The property which Truscon has 
acquired is known as the No. 2 plant 
of Diebold and consists of a main 
manufacturing building, two smaller 
storage buildings, a boilerhouse and 
a cafeteria. Other structures at the 
site will be retained by Diebold. The 
acquisition provides Truscon with 
120,397 sq ft of floor area, 104,870 
of it in the main building. 

Diebold, which will concentrate its 
operations at its No. 1 plant in Can- 
ton, said the property transfer is the 
final step in its cost-reducing, effi- 
ciency-raising consolidation of manu- 
facturing activities. 

Diebold is to vacate the No. 2 
plant not later than next Jan. 16. 


New Metal Engineering Firm 


ESTABLISHMENT of Ted Kuck Co. 
Inc., Sheboygan, Wis., gives that city 
a new metal engineering and con- 
tracting business. 


It will specialize 


feaall 


efficiency when days are hot. 
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RIGHT IDEA: Clothing worn by the native Zulu press operator might 
prove to be the right idea for improving employee morale and plaat 
The Steelweld bending press, built by 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., is in the plant of 
Steel & Power Products Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa 


in designing and installation of heat- 
ing, ventilating and air-conditioning 
systems. 


Colmol Co. Formed 


COLMOL Co. is a new Ohio corpora- 
tion owned jointly by Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., and Sunnyhill Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, to develop the ‘Colmol,”’ 
automatic mining machine. 

Company is an outgrowth of an 
agreement made last spring by which 
Sunnyhill, developer of the Colmol, 
joined Jeffrey to use the Columbus’ 
firm’s facilities to improve, produce, 
market and service the new machine. 
C. H. Snyder, president of Sunnyhill, 
will head the new corporation. 


Magnesium Plant for Detroit 


NEW PLANT for production of sheet 
and plate magnesium will be built in 
the Detroit area by the newly formed 
Wrought Magnesium Corp. Howard 
Perkins, president, says it will be 
completed and in production within a 
year. 

Magnesium plate, now in short sup- 
ply, will be produced in the plant at 
a 500,000-pound-per-month rate. 
Much of the mill’s capacity will be 
used in production of military and 
commercial aircraft, it is anticipated. 
Plans for acquisition of a 10-acre 
site and a building of 40,000 sq ft are 
underway. 

Incorporated in Delaware’ with 
an authorized capital of $900,000, 
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Wrought is a subsidiary of Bro 
& Perkins Inc., Detroit. 


Federal-Mogul Acquires Formetal 


FEDERAL-Mogul Corp., Detroit, has 
acquired National Formetal 
Cleveland. 

Federal-Mogul makes automot 
engine bearings, and National For- 
metal manufactures rolled split bush- 
ings, bearings, spacers and washers 
used in automotive,  appliar 
wheeled toy and other industries. 


Alcoa Plant Readies for Output 


ULTRAMODERN plant for produc- 
ing fluoride chemicals, widely used 
synthetics, has been completed by 
Aluminum Ore Co., wholly owned 
subsidiary of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. Capable of producing 10 million 
pounds of fluorides per year on one- 
shift operation, the plant replaces 
smaller, less efficient facilities at A)- 
coa’s East St. Louis works. 
Full-scale commercial production of 
fluoride chemicals is expected to be 
underway within a few weeks. Qual- 
ity control is being established, and 
new equipment is being tested. 


Hart Acquires Range Rights 


HART Mfg. Co., Louisville, has 
acquired the property and rights to 
manufacture commercial ranges of 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Bal- 
timore. Plant will be known as Vul- 
can Division of Hart Mfg. Co. 


Bechtel To Build Cracking Plant 


BECHTEL Corp., San Franciso, will 
design and build the catalytic crack- 
ing plant for Salt Lake Refining Co., 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Salt Lake 
is a subsidiary of Standard Oil] Co. of 
California, and the project is a part 
of the $10 million expansion pro- 
gram being undertaken by Standard 
at the Salt Lake plant. Completion 
is expected by end of 1950. 


Temco Awarded Contracts 


TEXAS Engineering & Mfg. Co., Dal- 
las, has been awarded a contract to 
swage 243 engine mount tubes, one 0! 
the most intricate yet undertaken in 
the Southwest, by Chance Vought 
Aircraft Division, Dallas. Tubes ar 
of chrome-moly steel 3 inches in ¢l- 
ameter with 1.20 wall thickness an¢ 
are swaged to a 2-inch diameter 
Contract also calls for magnafluxing 
all pieces. 

Temco also got an initial contract 
for fabrication of 22 structural bravk- 
ets for Chase Avitruks by Chase A!!- 
craft Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
welcomed more than 100 dealer sales- 
men from all over the U.S. and Cana- 
da at its second three-day school for 
personnel handling the firm’s draft- 
ing equipment line. 

—o— 
Federal Steel Warehouse Corp. is a 
new company formed at Dayton, O., 
to deliver steel. It is headed by 
Harold R. Rubin, former Detroit in- 
dustrialist. 

ees 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis., played host to 40 special sales 
representatives of the company at 
the company’s national sales confer- 
ence this month. Racine’s greatest 
expansion since the war has been in 
the production of hydraulic equip- 
ment. 

--0— 
James 8S. Corbin, formerly sales man- 
ager of Eastern Division of James 
Flett Organization Inc., has formed 
a company for scrap marketing 
service. Firm name is James Corbin 
& Associates; offices are at 2854 
Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N. J. 

er 


Joseph B. Kushner, metal finishing 
engineer of Stroudsburg, Pa., has in- 
troduced a correspondence course in 
electroplating and metal finishing: 
“Electroplating Know How.” 

~-O-- 
Lindsay Corp., Chicago and Melrose 
Park, Ill., has been reorganized. Now 
Lindsay Structure Inc., it has ac- 
quired all patents, trademarks and 
special equipment of Lindsay Corp. 
It will continue to market Lindsay 
products but will contract for their 
manufacture with Maysteel Products 
Inc., Mayville, Wis. Lindsay Struc- 
ture will maintain its offices at 1740 
N. 25th Ave., Melrose Park. 

—-Q--- 
Cory Corp. and Fresh’nd Aire Co., 
Chicago, appointed Dance-Fitzgerald- 
Sample Inc., Chicago, to handle trade 
and consumer advertising on Cory 
coffee brewers, electric knife sharp- 
eners, Fresh’nd Aire fans, air cir- 
culators, humidifiers and heater fans. 

—-O-— 
Stanley Works Steel Division, New 
Britain, Conn., appointed Walter H. 
Rothschild, New York, as export rep- 
resentative. 

——O— 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
soviation says factory shipments of 
Stendard size household vacuum 
Cleaners in July were 161,920 units, 
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compared with 207,354 in June, a de- 
crease of 21.4 per cent and 27.2 per 
cent less than the 222,478 units in 
July, 1948, alltime high year. July 
decrease was attributed to lowered 
factory production because of vaca- 
tions and to reappearance of the usu- 
al seasonal downturn. 

Se 
United Engineering & Foundry Co.’s 
New Castle, Pa., plant was selected 
by Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship as the location for on- 
the-job training of a Brazilian indus- 
trial trainee. Aleksey Bautzer of Rio 
de Janeiro is the first Brazilian to 
come to the United States under the 
industrial training program for for- 
eign nationals. He is studying the 
construction and mounting of heavy 
machinery. 

ae 
Phillips Bros. Screw Products Co., 
manufacturer of automatic screw 
and allied machine products and Phil- 
lips Universal Indicator holders, has 
moved to 2909 S. Logan St., Lansing, 
Mich. 

--0O— 
Detroit Broach Co. appointed Miller- 
Barber Associates, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., as representatives in lower 
New York, northern New Jersey and 
Connecticut except Hartford county. 

oe 
Ramtite Co., Cleveland, boiler setting 
contractor, has established a direct 
branch office with complete ware- 
house stocks of refractory materials. 
Address is 1530 River Bed Ave., 
Cleveland. 

—_ = 
Ziegler Steel Service Co. opened an 
office and warehouse in Oakland, 
Calif. Philip S. Champion, formerly 
with Taylor & Spotswood Co. and 
Kaiser Shipyards, is manager of the 
Oakland Division. 

-—-O--- 


Phoenix Oil Co., Cleveland, appointed: 


Lubricants Inc., Detroit, sales and 
service agent for its complete line 
of metal drawing compounds and 
special lubricants in Michigan. 
ear tae 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
appointed John A. Rhodes Co. Inc., 
Springfield, Mo., distributor of Globe 
seamless welding fittings and flanges. 
—~Q-—— 
Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee appoint- 
ed Buford Brothers Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Bearing & Transmission 
Co., Findlay, O., as distributors of 
products made by the Chain & Trans- 
mission and Baldwin-Duckworth di- 


visions of the company. Chain Belt 
manufactures Tex Temperin sprock- 
ets, Baldwin-Rex flexible couplings, 
Rex food processing equipment, etc. 

——( 
B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass., 
manufacturer of micrometer dial in- 
dicators and gages, has appointed E. 
L. Sandberg Co. of Minneapolis ex- 
clusive sales representatives in Min- 
nesota and western Wisconsin. 

— O--— 
Metal Hydrides Inc., Beverly, Mass., 
which completed additional facilities 
for the manufacture of lithium 
aluminum hydride, now makes the 
material available commercially. Com- 
pany’s new technical bulletins point 
out fields in which this compound 
has uses. 

~-0-- 
Consolidated Western Steel Corp., 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel on the Pa- 
cific Coast, is applying for a certifi- 
cate to do business in Pennsylvania. 
Company will engage in general con- 
tracting and construction. U.S. Steel 
officials say the company will assist 
in an engineering capacity in con- 
Struction of the new electric welded 
steel pipe mill at McKeesport, Pa. 

—-0-- 
Payne Furnace Division of Affiliated 
Gas Equipment Inc. is moving its 
manufacturing facilities from Beverly 
Hills to Monrovia, Calif. There, 
plants of Day & Night Division, manu- 
facturer of water heaters and Panel- 
ray space heaters, are being ex- 
panded to accommodate the Payne 
line. 

-—-O— 
Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, 
O., has sold its machinery and equip- 
ment through Al E. Reuben Co. to 
an undisclosed purchaser. The buyer 
has made arrangements with Indus- 
trial Plants Corp., Chicago, to dis- 
pose of the equipment at a public 
auction Sept. 20 and 21. Defiance 
also will sell or lease its land and 
buildings, comprising 175,000 sq ft. 

—oO 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, ap- 
pointed W. P. & R. S. Mars Co., Du- 
luth, as a distributor of the com- 
plete line of Ampco welding elec- 
trodes, Ampco-Trode, Phos-Trode, Sil- 
Trode and Beryl-Trode. Mars will 
cover northern Minnesota, the upper 
peninsula of Michigan and the north- 
ern counties of Wisconsin. 

—o— 
Resistance Welding Institute head- 
quarters have been moved to the 
Hartman Building, Warren Rd. at 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland. Institute is 
an educational organization estab- 
lished earlier this year by Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers Association 
to serve as an information clearing 
house. 
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The Business Trend 





TEMPO of activity in the metalworking industry con- 
tinued its slow rise in the week ended Aug. 20 as 
STEEL’s industrial production index reached 170 per 
cent (preliminary) of the 1936—1939 average, up 1 
point from the preceding week. In the corresponding 
week of 1948 the index was 2 points higher. 
STEEL—tThe ingot rate also continued its steady ad- 
vance in the week ended Aug. 20 to 83.5 per cent of 
capacity, giving material assistance to the climb of 
the industrial production index. This was the fourth 
consecutive increase in the steelmaking rate since 
the decline was checked in mid-July. Operations are 
still well below the same week in 1948 but another 
increase in the ingot rate is in prospect for the cur- 
rent week. The immediate future for the industry is 
beclouded by the possibility of a strike which at the 
moment is a bigger problem than lessened demand for 
steel, 

AUTOMOBILES—Passenger car and truck assemblies 
rose to 146,545 units in the week ended Aug. 20, a 
gain of more than 2000 over the revised total of 144,- 
317 for the preceding week. The industry’s sights 
are still set on an alltime monthly record for the in- 
dustry. U.S. plants are expected to produce 643,092 
vehicles during the month, compared with 621,910 in 
April, 1929. The U. S. passenger car mark of 537,564 
set in that 1929 month is expected to fall to the pro- 
jected August total of 543,000. Return of torrid 
weather or another outbreak of labor trouble could 
keep outturn in U. S. plants from the anticipated 


monthly records. The industry expects to maintain 
output at high levels for the rest of 1949 as sales 
continue to keep pace with production. 
RAILROADS—Class 1 railroads put 1157 new loco- 
motives in service in the first seven months of 1949, 
largest number in any corresponding period since 1923. 
The Association of American Railroads total shows 
1112 diesel and 45 steam locomotives installed. On 
order Aug. 1 were 980 diesel, 25 steam and 4 electri 
locomotives. Class 1 railroads also installed 60,486 
freight cars in the first seven months of 1949 for the 
best total for the period since 1929. Freight cars on 
order Aug. 1 were down to 36,564. On Aug. 1 a year 
ago all railroads and private carlines had 125,290 new 
freight cars on order. 

CONSTRUCTION—Civi! engineering construction vol- 
ume was down to $137.2 million in the week ended 
Aug. 18, following two consecutive weeks in which 
records for the year were set. Although the latest 
week’s contracts were 47 per cent below the preced- 
ing week, they were 17 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

COAL—Bituminous coal production was about 8 mil- 
lion tons in the week ended Aug. 13, compared with 
12,561,000 in the same week in 1948. With coal 
mining operations continuing on a three-day week, 
the gap between the totals mined in corresponding 
periods of 1949 and 1948 grows steadily wider. Totals 
are 297.3 million tons and 359.6 million tons in 1949 
and 1948, respectively. 
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" ~ LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS SS a am (ve 
~ Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 83.5 82.5 77.0 95.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,579 5,530 5,461 5,391 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,333 1,258 1,100 2,094 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,723 4,723 1,684 5,521 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $137.2 $257.3 $158.8 $117.1 
\ Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 146,545 144,317 160,173 113,324 
oe *Dates on request. 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons 

Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 720+ 728 719 $01 
Business Failures (Dun &°Bradstreet, number) 193 176 182 94 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,383 $27,409 $27,366 $27,979 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) +t 16% 12% 10% 114% 

Yt Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $12,644 $11,381 $13,187 $13,855 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $254.9 $254.5 $252.9 $253.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $16.1 $15.7 $22.9 $12.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 5,020 5,876 5,286 3,076 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $64.2 $63.8 $62.9 $63.0 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $36,144 $35,773 $35,254 $34.660 

{Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $91.55 $91.55 $91.82 $93.55 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 180.1 180.0 175.9 220.6 
All Commodities} Sts 151.9 152.7 154.3 169.9 
Metals and Metal Products; 167.9 167.9 167.8 170.0 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939 —100 
51 
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ELDEN T. DAVIS 


Elden T. Davis has been appointed 
comptroller and assistant secretary 
of Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, and its associated concerns. He 
has been a member of the company’s 
financial division for 23 years. In 
addition to his post with Cleveland 
Chain, Mr. Davis will hold similar 
positions with Bridgeport Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Wood- 
house Chain Co., Trenton, N. J.; Se- 
attle Chain & Mfg. Co., Seattle; and 
Round California Chain Co., Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 
-—0-— 
Frank J. Aschenbrenner and Earl C. 
Clark have been appointed assistant 
directors of research and engineer- 
ing, Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York. The technical relations de- 
partment has been transferred from 
research and engineering to the sec- 
retary’s department, with John J. 
Crowe, assistant vice president and 
manager of the technical relations 
department, reporting to J. D. Gun- 
ther, secretary. Mr. Aschenbrenner 
will be in charge of the company’s 
Murray Hill, N. J., laboratory, and 
Mr. Clark has been placed in charge 
of the development and engineering 
groups. Dr. L. IL. Gilbertson has 
been appointed administrative man- 
ager in charge of business manage- 
ment, and L. M. von -Wanckel as 
executive accountant. Fredrick C. 
Saacke has been appointed safety 
engineer of the organization, and in 
addition, will assist Mr. Crowe in 
technical relations. 
0 


John S. Conant has been elected pres- 
ident of Technical Managers Inc., 
New York. He formerly was general 
purchasing agent and later director 
of procurement for Willys-Overland 
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Motors Inc., Toledo, O., and from 
1940 to 1943 was associated with 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land. 
o--- 

George C. McCormick has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Industrial 
Heating Equipment Co., Detroit. He 
was associated for 14 years with 
General Alloys Co., Boston, and held 
the position of vice president in 
charge of engineering. He later was 
president of Sterling Alloys Co. and 
manager of the Heat Treating Di- 
vision, Loftus Engineering Corp. 
Clifton E. Wenger has been ap- 
pointed to the position of controlled 
atmosphere engineer for Industrial 
Heating Equipment Co., to take 
charge of the development and engi- 
neering in gas atmosphere furnaces. 
He formerly was in the metallurgical 
departments of Buick Motor Division 
and Detroit Transmission Division of 
General Motors, and more recently 
was service manager at Dow Furnace 
Co. 

- Oo - 
S. L. Manning has been appointed by 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, as 
assistant product manager for its 
Wire, Rod, Bar, Structurals and Ca- 
ble Division. He joined the company 
in 1940, and during World War II 
was production manager of wire, rod, 
bar and fabrication in its merchant 
mill in Louisville. He also handled 
mill scheduling and the packing and 
shipping departments. He later was 
appointed sales manager of the 
Cleveland division sales office. 


--O-- 


Ray T. Melville has been named Buf- 
falo district sales manager for Hanna 
Furnace Corp., and Carl A. Harmon 
has been appointed sales manager of 
pig iron specialties for all districts, 
with headquarters in Buffalo. Mr. 
Melville has been a sales representa- 
tive for Hanna in Buffalo, and Mr. 
Harmon has been chief metallurgist. 
The district sales manager post has 
been open since William Kerber was 
transferred from Buffalo to Detroit 
as a vice president. 

-—Q-—- 


A. C. Runnette has been named 
manager of sand and permanent- 
mold casting product sales for Alum- 
inum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
A member of the company’s sales 
organization since 1927, Mr. Run- 
nette was manager of its jobbing 
product sales division from 1943 un- 
til the present time. He succeeds 





SAMUEL SPILKA 


Wiser Brown, who is vice president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, American Magne- 
sium Corp., and who will devote his 
full time to this subsidiary’s activ- 
ities in magnesium products. 

oO 


Samuel Spilka has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of TelAutograph 
Corp., New York. He _ previously 
served as assistant treasurer of the 
company, which he joined in 1946. 
—O 
Charles M. Kearns Jr. has been ap- 
pointed engineering manager of 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn., filling the post left 
vacant when Erle Martin became gen- 
eral manager in 1946. In directing 
activities of the engineering organiza- 
tion, Mr. Kearns will be assisted by 
Carl F. Baker, chief engineer. Mr. 
Baker will continue to direct adminis- 
tration of the division’s expanding en- 
gineering department and all engi- 
neering activity concerning propellers 
and other products released for pro- 
duction. 
Cae 
E. T. Warren has been appointed vice 
president of Tata Inc., New York. He 
recently returned from India, where 
he was assistant general superintend- 
ent of Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd 
in Jamshedpur. Prior to 1938 Mr. 
Warren was at the Homestead and 
Edgar Thompson plants of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 
—-O-- 

W. A. Brown Jr. has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago. 
He formerly was vice president of 
the Compressed Gas Division in New 
York, and will now have headqua'- 
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Is OVERHEATING your magnet problem? 


The husky load of scrap in the photograph weighs practically the same as the 
first load lifted eight hours earlier. Why? 

Ohio Magnets lift efficiently —unzformly—over extended periods of operation 
because they operate cooler. Copper coils are heavier-duty, carefully sealed with 
plenty of non-cracking asphaltum. 

Uniform lifting capacity is one of the reasons why more mills are standardizing 
on Ohio. Satisfy yourself. Send your next order to Ohio—25 years a leader in 
magnetic materials handling. 













OHIO PROTECTO-WELD 
MAGNET is welded on ¢op, 
where weld cannot be 


HIN 





dented in. Sizes include 39, 46,55 and 65- 


inch diameters. Ohio also builds magnet 


control equipment. 
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GEORGE PERRAULT JR. 


ters in Chicago. J. H. Pratt, former- 
ly executive vice president, has been 
appointed chairman of the finance 
committee of the Board of directors. 
R. C. Holbrook, president and a di- 
rector of Liquid Carbonic Canadian 
Corp., was elected a director of the 
Chicago corporation to succeed C. 
G. Carter, retired. 
--0 

George Perrault Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Rolling Mill 
Division, E. W. Bliss Co., in Salem, 
O. Mr. Perrault was formerly sales 
and advertising manager of Salem 
Engineering Co. 

oO 
Oscar S. Stark has been appointed 
general sales manager, Photoswitch 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., with head- 
quarters in the factory sales office, 
New York. He formerly was with 
Square D Co., with which he had 
been connected in various sales and 
management capacities since 1930. 

0 
Richard Harte has been elected a 
director of National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He is president of Ames 
Baldwin Wyoming Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Oo 
Harvey G. Hensel, safety director of 
the western district of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, has 
been appointed a member of the gen- 
eral advisory council to the Indiana 
Division of Labor. 

oO 
B. D. Bruce, associated with Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Product Co., Cicero, 
Ill., has been transferred from the 
research division to the service staff. 

oO- 
Donald G. Clark has resigned from 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, due to ill 
health, but will continue to act in an 
advisory capacity. He has been di- 
rector of purchases of Gulf com- 
panies since 1939, and that position is 
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now being discontinued. Lee C. Bock, 
who has been general purchasing 
agent for the past three years, will be 
in charge of purchases for all Gulf 
companies. He has been with Gulf 
for 38 years. 
oO 
Glen W. Victory, formerly in charge 
of purchasing at the Ottawa, O., 
plant, has been appointed manager 
of purchasing for the Television Pic- 
ture Tube Division of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
—Oo-- 
Richard H. Marshall, formerly pro- 
duction metallurgist of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., has 
joined the metallurgical staff of 
Climax Molybdenum Co., Chicago. 
oO 
H. K. Arnold has been placed in 
charge of all automotive sales ac- 
tivities at the Hunting Park, Pa., 
plant of Budd Co., Philadelphia, and 
T. J. Myer has been given complete 
charge of all contacts with the 
Studebaker Corp. 
an 
K. D. Busbee has been appointed 
southwestern district representative 
of Oliver Iron & Steel Corp.’s pole 
line cales division, and will have 
headquarters in Dallas. Mr. Busbee 
will report to the  corporation’s 
southern sales headquarters at Bir- 
mingham. 
Be te 
John G. Kirkpatrick has been ap- 
pointed to represent Kieley & Muel- 
ler Inc., North Bergen, N. J., in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. 
—O— 
John M. Rogers, vice president and 
director of military sales for Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Ine., Santa Monica, 
Calif., has resigned his post after 18 
years’ service as an executive with 
the company. He will continue as 
a consultant on a part-time bacis. 
oO 
EK. F. Houghton & Co., Philadeiphia, 
announces changes in its eastern 
sales division, which has been divided 
into two sections: Orum R. Kerst 
will head the north section, includ- 
ing New England and New York 
state, and J. R. Clendenning will di- 
rect the south section, including 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. A. C. Smith, former assistant 
to the eastern sales manager, has 
been promoted to the newly created 
post of sales co-ordinator for the 
two eastern sections. 
oO 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., announces appointment of Earl 
Roberts as a sales engineer with its 
Memphis, Tenn., branch. He prev- 


iously was with the service depa 
ment of that branch. David Rolst«: 
has joined the company, and will 
home-utility sales representative 
the Philadelphia territory. 

A oe 
D. E. Williard has been appoint 
manager of industrial cleaning equip- 
ment and chemical sales for the cen- 
tral region of the United States by 
Detrex Corp., Detroit. 

-——oO-— 
O. G. Mandt has resigned as president 
of Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 
O., to be effective Sept. 17 following 
completion of 23 years’ service with 
the company. 
Lee R. Patterson has been made 
branch manager of the Columbia, 
S. C., plant of Southern States Iron 
Roofing Co. He was promoted from 
assistant manager of the Hatties- 
burg, Miss., plant. 

waa 
George E. Gilliam has been appoint- 
ed to manage pyrometer supplies sales 
nationally for Brown Instruments Di- 
vision, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis. He has been 
with the company for the last five 
years, most recently at its South 
Bend, Ind., branch office. Mr. Gil- 
liam will make his headquarters in 
Philade!phia. 

a 

Peter Robertson has been appointed 
assistant vice president in charge of 
operations for the manufacturing di- 
visions of Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland. He was appointed assist- 
ant to the manager of the company’s 
Cleveland district a year ago, and 
was previously works manager of the 
Youngstown plant of Truscon Steel 
Co., a Republic subsidiary. 

ne. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces the advancement of Earl J. 
Mills, manager of less-carload sales 
at its Chicago sales office, to man- 
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IS THE RESULT OF 


—a pump housing, just as it comes from the P&J 
Automatic. Heavy lines in the drawing indicate 
the 17 exacting operations completed in record 
time with tungsten carbide P&J-engineered Tool- 
ing . . . boring, turning, facing, chamfering, 
reaming, threading . . . and a clever P&J mul- 
tiple drill head setup for the three holes in the 
flanges. 

The machine? It’s the P&J 3U Speed Flex — 
smallest of the line of P&J Automatic Turret 
Lathes — which takes very little floorspace... 


If your quantity production is within the 6” 
class, you will want this Bulletin on the P&J 
3U Speed Flex Automatic. Just write for it on 
your Company letterhead. 
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PRECISION TOOLING 


fj 
operates with 48 changes of speed from 72 to 
1420 rpm for the class of work up to 6” diam- 
eter . . . and features fully automatic operation 
to take fullest advantage of ingenious P&] 
Tooling. 

Even if your work is beyond the 6” class, the 
skill and know-how of P&J Tooling specialists 
can work out a profitable tooling setup. Send us 
a sample part or prints, regardless of size, to 
prove how P&J Tooling will produce more 
quality parts with fewer rejects, at lower cost. 


| TOOLING HEADQUARTERS 
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ager of the Southwest sales district, 
and Charles W. Klaus, manager of 
carload sales at Chicago, to be in 
charge of Diamond sales activities 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, O., 
announces appointment of George M. 
Lange as regional sales manager for 
the midwest area. He served suc- 
cessively as sales engineer and dis- 
trict manager for Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. from 1927 to 1944, was 
affiliated with the War Production 
Board, Aircraft Production Division, 
and prior to his new appointment was 
a project engineer for Excello Corp., 
Detroit. Robert R. Flaisig, formerly 
an inspector and metallurgist for Ty- 
son, and recently a special represen- 
tative of the company, has been 
named regional sales manager for 
the eastern territory. The Michigan- 
Ohio territory will be serviced di- 
rectly from the factory under su- 
pervision of Ivan C. Mann, assistant 
sales manager. 
oO 

Arthur E. May, vice president, Cen- 
tral States Engineering Inc., Apple- 
ton, Wis., has been appointed assis- 
tant to the chief engineer at Moore 
& White Co., Philadelphia. 
Frederick Fahnoe, industrial chemist 
who has specialized in experimental 
plant design and acetylene chemical 
research, has joined the staff of the 
chemistry department of Kellex Corp. 
at the company’s Jersey City, N. 
J., laboratory. Kellex Corp., engi- 
neering firm in the field of nuclear 
energy, is a subsidiary of M. W. 
Kellogg Co., New York. 

pies: 
W. E. Mahin, chairman of metals 
research at Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 





WALTER H. WIEWEL 
Appointed vice president-sales, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. Noted in STEEL, Aug. 22 
issue, p. 57 
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nology, Chicago, has been named di- 
rector of research, succeeding Dr. 
Martin H. Heeren, who will be di- 
rector of applied research with the 
Sapphire Division, Elgin Nationa) 
Watch Co., Aurora, IIl. 

—o— 
Conrad J. Kalbfell, district manager, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Chicago, has re- 
tired after serving the company for 
30 years. 

pay ae 
Nineteen Hundred Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich., has appointed Paul LaRoche 
as its Whirlpool regional sales man- 
ager for the east-central territory. 
Mr. LaRoche was sales promotion 
manager in the East for Philco Corp., 
Philadelphia. 

ree ee 
Ralph Doherty has been appointed 
division manager of areas compris- 
ing generally the West North Central 
states for Wilkening Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia. He will have headquarters 
in Kansas City, Mo. For the last two 
years he has been manager, Automo- 
tive Division, Service Supply Corp., 
Philadelphia. 

ome 
Eugene Mowlds Jr., contracting man- 
ager at Philadelphia for the last five 
years, has been named assistant to 
vice president, American Bridge Co., 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, Pittsburgh. He 
is succeeded at Philadelphia by James 
C. Hamilton. Mr. Mowlds has been 
associated with American’ Bridge 
since 1921 and served as contracting 
manager in Baltimore prior to his 
Philadelphia appointment. Mr. Hamil- 
ton has been employed by the firm 
since 1937, most recently as assistant 
contracting manager in Cleveland. 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., New 
York, has augmented its research 
staff with appointment of Dr. Eugen 
Sovegjarto, welding alloys research 
expert, formerly employed by metal- 
lurgical concerns in Germany. 

~—-0--- 
E. R. Traxler has been named man- 
ager of the flat belting field engineer- 
ing and development department, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. Mr. Traxler 
has been in production development 
for Goodrich since he joined the com- 
pany in 1935. 

pele 
Martin R. King has been appointed 
manager, apparatus department news 
bureau, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Mr. King, who has 
been assistant manager of the ap- 
paratus news bureau since March, 
succeeds C. P. Fischer Jr., named 
manager of a new promotional divi- 
sion. 

saamiiees 
Kenneth E. LaZette has been ap- 


pointed supervisor of accounti 
Bridgeport Works services, const 
tion materials department, Gene) || 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Pr 
to his present appointment Mr. | 
Zette was works accountant, Wirine 
Device Division, Lowell, Mass., wo: 
--0-— 


H. G. Erickson has been named chief 
engineer of the expanded engineer- 
ing department at Texas Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Dallas, and L. A, 
Childs Jr. will be assistant chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Erickson was formerly 
chief engineer for Luscombe Airplane 
Corp. and prior to that time was pre- 
liminary design engineer for Beech 
Aircraft Corp. Mr. Childs joined 
Temco as chief power plant engi- 
neer in 1946 after ten years with 
North American Aviation Inc. 
oy one 

S. H. Fedan, manager of the Aero- 
matic propeller department, Koppers 
Co. Inc., Baltimore, has been named 
assistant to the sales manager of the 
company’s Metal Products Division. 
In his new position Mr. Fedan will 
be engaged in sales activities with 
all the division’s products, particular- 
ly with market analysis, sales pro- 
motion and planning. At the same 
time he will continue to direct the 
activities of the Aeromatic propeller 
department. 

Two supervisory positions in the ac- 
counting department of Carnegie-Il- 
linois Steel Corp., U. S. Steel Corp 
subsidiary, Pittsburgh, have been an- 
nounced, advancing Ralph C. Grimm 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant comptroller in charge of costs 
and statistics, and Frederick A. Huhn 
to the position of general works 
auditor in charge of plant account- 
ing. Mr. Grimm has been employed 
by U. S. Steel and Carnegie-Ilinois 





FRANK M. MASON JR. 
Appointed director of engineering, Fairbonks 
Morse & Co., Chicago. Noted in STEEL, Avg 
22 issue, p. 52 
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HOWARD H. WEBER 


Appointed general sales manager, wire and 
cable department, United States Rubber Co., 
New York. Noted in STEEL, Aug. 22 issue, p. 52 


since 1937 and Mr. Huhn has been 
with Carnegie-Illinois since 1935. 
en 
William H. Corwin has been ap- 
pointed public relations director for 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y. He joined Taylor Instrument in 
1942 as a member of the advertising 
department. 
O 
Ray H. Moore has joined the staff of 
Claude B. Schneible Co., Detroit, as 
a special consultant. Former con- 
nections include serving as consulting 
engineer for W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
American Wheelabrator Co., and man- 
ager of the consulting engineering 
division of National Engineering Co. 
He also was employed by the Whiting 
Corp. as manager of its Equipment 
Division. 
O 
Ogg has been appointed 
educational director of the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers Association. 
He succeeds Ervin L. Dahlund, who 
resigned from this position in June 


Robert 8S. 
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to become chief engineer, Diesel 
Engine Division, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. in Beloit, Wis. 
0 

S. H. Wardell, works manager of the 
Detroit branch of American Brass 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., has. been 
named director of mill operations for 
the entire company, succeeding 
William M. Moffatt, who was pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Mr. Wardell will 
have headquarters in Waterbury. 

peiyec 
John A. DeGroot, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to the 
San Francisco office of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. and appointed to the 
post of assistant to the Pacific Coast 
district manager, Charles A. Dostal, 
Westinghouse vice president. Mr. 
DeGroot succeeds W. J. Howell, ap- 
pointed assistant to the apparatus 
sales manager at Pittsburgh. 


oO 


Wilbur D. Prescott has been elected 
assistant treasurer, and Charles A. 
Dilley, assistant secretary of Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland. 
Both men have served in various de- 
partments of the company, Mr. Pres- 
cott being at present budget director, 
and Mr. Dilley assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


oO 


Stanley J. Retzlaff has rejoined Ailis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as 
manager of sales to machinery manu- 
facturers. He resigned as director 
of trade relations in 1948 to become 
vice president of Industrial Mills Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


0 
J. B. Neiman has joined U. S. Re- 
duction Co., East Chicago, Ind. For 
the last 15 years Mr. Neiman has 
served as general manager of the 
aluminum department, Federated 





HAROLD Q. NOACK 


Appointed assistant to vice president-sales, 


Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. Noted in 


STEEL, Aug. 22 issue, p. 56 


Metals Division, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., and has been con- 
nected with the aluminum smelting 
industry for the last 38 years 
oO 

R. Russell Fayles, who joined Lu- 
kens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., in 
1941 as open-hearth fuel engineer, 
and who subsequently became assist- 
ant to the open-hearth superintend- 
ent, has been named fuel engineer 
of the company, succeeding Henry S. 
Hall, resigned. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Lukens Steel Co., Mr. 
Fayles was for four years assistant 
fuel and power engineer at the Van- 
dergrift Works, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. and for one year special 
engineer at South Chester Tube 
Works, Chester, Pa. 

—-Q- - 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces appointment of Samuel B. 
Applebaum as manager of its Cold 
Process Water Treating Division. He 
is also vice president of Liquid Con- 
ditioning Corp., a subsidiary. 





OBITUARIES... 


Roy E. Hammond, 53, comptroller, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, died 
of a heart attack Aug, 17. Mr. Ham- 
mond was made assistant comptroller 
of General Motors in 1944 and be- 
came comptroller in 1947. 

rE Lee 
Ralph S. Byers, 60, regional man- 
ager, central region, Motor Truck Di- 
vision, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, died Aug. 19. Associated 
with the company for 36 years, he 
was district manager since 1934. 

cee @ ee 
Philip M. Guba, 62, manager of sales, 
eascern area, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., 
die’ Aug. 18 in New York, following 
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an extended illness. He was manager 
of sales in New York for Donner Steel 
Co. before it was absorbed into 
Republic Steel Corp. in 1930. He 
first joined the United States Steel 
organization in 1933. 

come 
Morris S. Waisman, 65, president, 
Consumers Steel & Supply Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., died Aug, 3. 

—f) 
Robert J. Russell, sales manager, 
Lipe-Rollway Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
died Aug. 10. He had previously been 
associated with H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co. for 19 years. 

a 
Robert A. Cory, senior partner in 
Cory-Carlton, Syracuse, N. Y., heat- 
ing equipment firm, died Aug. 8. He 


also was vice president of Syracuse 
Wrench Co. 

O 
John L. Daly, a member of the sales 
department, Combustion Engineer- 
ing-Superheater Inc., New York, died 
Aug. 16. 

O 
William G. Nee, 40, metallurgist 
and service engineer, Ferro Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, was killed in an 
automobile accident Aug. 5 near East 
Palestine, O. Before joining Ferro 
Engineering Co. he was employed by 
Republic Steel Corp. in Canton, O. 


O 


Dorsey G. Andrews, 85, president and 
founder of Andrews Hardware & 
Metal Co., Los Angeles, died Aug. 16. 
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SOLVES “‘HOT’’ HANDLING PROBLEM—A conveyor belt 
of special rubber, compounded to handle hot loads at the 


basic brick plant of Permanente Metals Corp., Moss Land- 
ing, Calif., is reported still in action after 6 months duty— 
moving heavy loads of hot clinkers of chromite at tempera- 
tures ranging from 220 to 240° F. Belts used prior to the 
latest installed by B. F. Goodrich engineers resulted in ex- 
pensive materials movement—they had to be replaced every 
60 days during the first 2 years of the plant’s operation. 


MASS PRODUCES STAINLESS POWDER PARTS—Amplex 
Mfg. Co., Oilite Division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, reports it 
is now mass producing finished machine parts from stain- 
less steel powders. Among the first precision parts to be cre- 
ated from stainless is a cam for an application in which con- 
tamination cannot be tolerated. Although the cam is only 
about 1 inch long, the Chrysler subsidiary recently quoted on 
a part with a 24-square-inch surface area. According to the 
company, the part’s inherent tensile strength—33,000 pounds 
per square inch—permits weight saving through use of thinner 
sections. Each part maintains its strength at both low and 
high temperatures. 


MEETS SUB-ZERO REQUIREMENTS— F ulfilling extraordi- 


nary engineering requirements of sub-zero service at operat- 
ing temperatures as low as minus 423° F, a new alloy steel, 
reported recently by Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., 
is believed to have particular usefulness for applications in 
meeting exacting requirements of oil, chemical and other 
processing industries. An austenitic cast ferrous alloy con- 
taining 19.50 per cent chromium and 9 per cent nickel among 
other alloying constituents, the metal already is being em- 
ployed effectively in producing steel castings for pressure 
equipment in storage facilities for liquid oxygen used as a 
propellant for rocket engines. The alloy also can be easily 
welded by either gas or electric processes without need of 
subsequent heat treatment. 


STEPS UP CHECKING— Production line testing of steel 


for small arms components was stepped up by some 1000 
units per hour with the use of a GE magnetic comparator 
in the New Haven, Conn., plant of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. The setup is reported to compare rods, bolts, 
springs, and small fabricated parts with a preselected stand- 
ard of the same size and shape to detect a difference in com- 
position, heat treatment or other characteristics which alter 
resistivity or magnetic properties. According to company en- 
gineers, steels the hardness of which differs by as little as 
2 points Rockwell are distinguished by the testing procedure. 


EXTRUDES CARBIDE TUBES—Perfection of several proc- 


esses recently now enables Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., 
to manufacture successfully by extrusion methods cemented 
carbide tubes as small as 1/32-inch outside diameter with an 
inside diameter of 0.004-inch, and as large as 9/16-inch out- 
side diameter with a wall thickness of 1/16-inch. Tubes are 
made in two types—one as a straight tungsten carbide suit- 
able for parts subjected to abrasion at normal temperatures, 
the other is titanium carbide. Chief distinguishing property 
of the latter is that it withstands corrosion and abrasion at 
elevated temperatures which rapidly disintegrate cast alloys. 
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AT A GLANCE 


TOO MANY STEELS—In spite of 
the excellent work done by producers 
prior to the war in materially reduc- 
ing the number of standard grades of 
steel, many people feel that there 
are still too many steels listed. Con- 
sumers, according to Muir L. Frey, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., are 
entirely responsible for this condi- 
tion and it is within their power to 
remedy it. This, he points out, can 
be done by careful consideration of 
requirements, and by a willingness to 
make the necessary changes—usu- 
ally small—that will enable the more 
common items to be used. (p. 60) 


almost 


THE GREASE SIDE—Use of 
on machine tools still is an extremely 
controversial subject, it is found. Be- 
fore the development of the petrole- 
um products industry—and the ma- 
chine tool industry as well—lubrica- 
tion was a rather simple process re- 
duced to a decision between the use 
of water, whale oil or bacon rind. 
Now with the many refinements in- 
corporated in machine tools, and the 
many specialized lubricating prod- 
ucts available to service delicate 
working components of the machines, 
the decisions to be made are not so 
simple. Some machine tool users 
might benefit from some of the sug- 
gestions set forth. (p. 64) 


grease 


LESSER OF TWO EVILS—Although 
cost of suitable identification media 
and time and labor needed for their 
efficient use are by no means cheap, 
their cost is infinitely less than those 
brought about by waste, scrappage 
and production delays. Identification, 
it is pointed out, is a continuous 
process with complexities without 
number but not without 
tion. It is suggested that ideally, 
the mechanics of identification should 
be veSted in the hands of one per- 
son of final authority on all matters 
bearing on the problem. (p. 66) 


solu- 


ONCE “BIG BUSINESS”—At one 
time demand for rails was so great 
that a large number of compara- 
tively small rolling mills could not 
supply the need. In 1874, it is point- 
ed out, 69 mills were producing the 
vital railroading product. Today, the 
rails are being produced by only 
about 11 mills. Some of these mills 
are used entirely for rail rolling 
whereas others produce structural 
and other shapes as well as rails. 
(p. 74). 
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ROBLEM of quality classification in steels is at 
best difficult because steel quality is in most 
cases relative, that is, the important items of 
quality are determined by the end use of the material. 
Certain end uses become well defined, for example, 
forgings or gear steels or sheets for deep drawing. 
Over the years, a general understanding of the quality 
required by such applications and implied by the term 
is built up in the minds of both producers and con- 
sumers and it has been accepted trade custom that 
the mill practice used will be such that the finished 
product will possess the qualities necessary for suc- 
cessful end use. In other words, end use determines 
the necessary quality; mill practice is the means used 
to produce the necessary quality. 
Quality Classifications—In 1930, there were three 
named quality classifications of carbon bars and semi- 
finished steels: Commercial quality, forging quality 





TABLE I 
, PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS FOR CHECK ANALYSIS 
CARBON 


Before December, 1946 After December, 1946 


' Per Cent Per Cent 

i + ~ 

| To 0.30 Incl. ......... 001 To 0.26 Incl. ........ 0.02 

|} Over 0.30 to 0.75 Incl. 0.02 Over 0.25 to 0.55 Incl. 0.03 

ee Ss | errr 0.03 Over 0.55 .. wok. “ieee 
TABLE It 


PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS FOR CHECK ANALYSIS 
CARBON 


Before Dec., 1946 After Dec., 1946 
SAE 1020 SAE 1035 SAE 1020 SAE 1035 


Ordered Range 














DO acne ss ee 0.18-0.23 0.32-0.38 0.18-0.23 0.32-0.38 
Allowable Range on 
Cheek Analysis . 0.17-0.24 0.30-0.40 0.16-0.25 0.29-0.41 
Former SAE Range... 0.15-0.25 0.30-0.40 0.15-0.25 0.30-0.40 
TABLE Ill 
NOMINAL CHEMICAL RANGES 
SAE 
Number Carbon Manganese 
1030 0.28-0.34 0.60-0.90 
1033 0.30-0.36 0.70-1.00 
1034 0.32-0.38 0.50-0.80 
1035 0.32-0.38 . 0.60-0.90 
1036 0.30-0.37 1.20-1.50 
1038 0.35-0.42 0.60-0.90 
1039 0.37-0.44 0.70-1.00 
1040 0.37-0.44 0.60-0.90 
1041 0.36-0.44 1.35-1.65 
1042 0.40-0.47 0.60-0.90 
1043 0.40-0.47 0.70-1.00 
1045 0.43-0.50 0.60-0.90 
1046 0.43-0.50 0.70-1.00 
1050 0.48-0.55 0.60-0.90 
TABLE IV 
NOMINAL CHEMICAL RANGES 
SAE 
Number Carbon Manganese Sulphur 
Open Hearth 
1109 0.08-0.13 0.60-0.90 0.08-0.13 
1114 0.10-0.16 1.00-1.30 0.08-0.13 
1115 0.13-0.18 0.60-0.90 0.08-0.13 
1116 0.14-0.20 1.10-1.40 0.16-0.23 
1117 0.14-0.20 1.00-1.30 0.08-0.13 
1118 0.14-0.20 1.30-1.60 0.08-0.13 
1119 0.14-0.20 1.00-1.30 0.24-0.33 
1120 0.18-0.23 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
1126 0.23-0.29 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
1132 0.27-0.34 1.35-1.65 0.08-0.13 
1137 0.32-0.39 1.35-1.65 0.08-0.13 
1138 0.34-0.40 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
1140 0.37-0.44 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
1141 0.37-0.45 1.35-1.65 0.08-0.13 
1144 0.40-0.48 1.35-1.65 0.24-0.33 
1145 0.42-0.49 0.70-1,00 0.04-0.07 
1146 0.42-0.49 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
1151 0.48-0.55 0.70-1.00 0.08-0.13 
TABLE V 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, PER CENT 
AlsI 
Number Carbon Manganese Chromium 
5120 0.17-0.22 0.70-0.90 0.70-0.90 
5130 0.28-0.33 0.70-0.90 0.80-1.10 
5132 0.30-0.35 0.60-0.80 0.80-1.05 
5135 0.33-0.38 0.60-0.80 0.80-1.05 
5140 0.38-0.43 0.70-0.90 0.70-0.90 
5145 0.43-0.48 0.70-0.90 0.70-0.90 
5147 0.45-0.52 0.75-1.00 0.90-1.20 
5150 0.48-0.53 0.70-0.90 0.70-0.90 
5152 0.48-0.55 0.70-0.90 0.90-1.20 
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and several special qualities. The definitions of these 
were not particularly clear and this fact coupled with 
the pressure of a buyer’s market gradually brok 
down the use of the designations so that in the late 
30’s and even up to the change in December, 1946. 
it was generally understood that these steels would 
be furnished to do the job. There remained, how- 
ever, certain extra cost special requirements com- 
monly accepted in the trade. The 1946 change re- 
instated named quality classifications for carbon 
bars. They are merchant quality and special quality. 
Any one of several listed additional restrictive re- 
quirements may be placed on special quality, thus 
giving a third classification. If more than one restric- 
tive requirement is imposed, a fourth classification, 
other restrictive requirement quality, is involved. 

Special quality may be best described by saying 
that it comes fairly close to the old forging quality 
that we all understood. The definition of this bar 
quality is based partly upon end use and the familiar 
general terms are used. So far we are on familiar 
ground but here the similarity ends. The opening 
sentence of the paragraph defining special quality 
(AISI manual No. 8, page 30) states: ‘Special bar 
quality hot rolled carbon steel bars should be speci- 
fied for purposes for which merchant bar quality is 
not suitable.’’ Surely a better exampie of the negative 
approach would be hard to find! 

This immediately raises the question: What is mer- 
chant quality? To date, it has not been satisfactorily 
answered by anyone and it remains one of the most 
perplexing questions of the day in steel application. 

By definition, merchant quality is a rolled bar 
product made at the producer’s option from rimmed, 
capped or semikilled steel and cast into open-top molds. 
No conditioning other than salvage conditioning is 
contemplated during the process of manufacture. 
This definition covers the general scheme of manu- 
facture but it fails to define the product in terms of 
use—the very thing in which the consumer is most 
interested. Merchant quality is without question 
“mine run” steel. However advantageous this may 
be from a producer’s standpoint, it creates som¢ 
very difficult problems for the user because he can 
never be certain of receiving a uniform product. 

Permissible Variations in Check Analysis—In 19/1 
SAE had adopted the AISI procedure of using rela- 
tively close carbon limits based on ladle analysis [0 
chemical specification purposes together with allow- 
able variations from the specified limits when check 





From data that was presented before the 1949 SAE annual mee 
in Detroit. 
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By MUIR L. FREY 


Assistant to General Works Manager 
Tractor Plants 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Milwaukee 


ONSUMER’S STANDPOINT 


In spite of close co-operation between AISI and SAE, several points in steel 

quality classification, permissible variations in check analysis and other 

matters remain to be settled. While present systems for specifying steels 

are fairly adequate, several refinements suggested by the author are 
worth careful consideration 


| analyses were made. AISI, in the December, 1946 
_ changes, increased by one point of carbon either way 


the allowable variations in check analysis for carbon 
steels, thus making the total variation plus or minus 
two points for low carbon steels and so on through 
the various carbon levels. The provision that any 
heat may not vary both above and below the specified 
range was retained. Tables I and II show the change. 

It applies only to semikilled and killed steels since 
rimmed and capped steels are not subject to check 
analysis. At the same time, the break from two to 
three points allowable variation was lowered from 
0.30 to 0.25 per cent carbon and the break from three 
to four points was lowered from 0.75 to 0.55 per 
cent carbon. Again taking our example of an SAE 
1020 steel with a specified ladle of 0.18 to 0.23 per 
cent carbon, the new check analysis limits require 
that a carbon range of 0.16 to 0.25 per cent be ac- 
cepted on two or more heats. This is a total spread 
of 10 points, just one point less than the old SAE 
range of 11 points which most consumers, partic- 
ular about their heat treating operations, felt was 
too wide. 

Medium Carbon Steel—The situation with respect to 
medium carbon steel is even more disturbing. Take 
for example the case of SAE 1035. The ladle range 
is 0.32 to 0.388 per cent carbon or seven points. The 
permissible check analysis variations in the carbon 
range 0.25 to 0.55 per cent is now plus or minus three 
points, so that we must accept SAE 1035 from 0.29 
to 0.41 per cent carbon, a range of 13 points on two 
or more heats. This is two points more than the old 
SAE range of 0.30 to 0.40 per cent carbon which 
allowed a total of 11 points. Anyone familiar 
with the wide variation in behavior exhibited by this 
and similar steels even with good grain size and other 
deoxidation control will agree that such a carbon 
spread adds materially to the difficulty of securing 
uniform behavior in processing. One solution to the 
problem is to specify a restricted carbon range at 
increased cost. In considering these matters, it must 
be remembered that carbon steels are extremely im- 
portant to most producers because of their wide 
variety of application. 

“his matter has been the subject of much discussion 
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in the technical committees and the producers have 
presented data to show that the wider limits are 
essential for some mills, depending principally upon 
the type of steel made and the ingot mold used. These 
technical facts cannot be disputed but it should be 
pointed out that if a mill is not so equipped, it should 
not attempt to make high quality carbon steels for 
heat treating. The producers have very properly 
asked the consumers to present evidence of cases 
where the wider carbon limits are working a hard- 
ship. 

Statistically, since the complaint is about the ex- 
tremes of the range, the number of cases in which 
the producers will take advantage of the widened 
limits will probably not be large. The limited data 
available at the present time indicate that the effect 
of the wider carbon spread is in many cases over- 
shadowed by the ever-increasing amount of residual 
alloy found today in all grades of steel. In the ab- 
sence of sufficient performance data showing the 
effect of carbon alone, a correct decision as to the 
detailed effect of the wider carbon limits may have 
to wait until the residual alloy is brought under con- 
trol. 

Technically, carbon is the most powerful hardening 
element in steel and any relaxation of its control is 
a very serious matter. From an economic stand- 
point, it seems that those who insist that carbon steels 
shall be degraded and made less precise in perform- 
ance are following a course counter to their own 
best interests. Not only are the consumers hurt im- 
mediately when they must use alloy steel where car- 
bon steel should serve but we must all keep in mind 
that even now this country is a “have not’ nation 
insofar as certain important alloying elements are 
concerned, notably chromium, nickel, manganese and 
vanadium. Better performing carbon steels for wider 
use and more precise application are a part of the 
solution to this problem. 

Standard Composition Tables—Another matter to 
which considerable attention has been recently given 
is the matter of lists of numbered steels for commonly 
used steel products other than bars. The tables of 
numbered carbon steels now published in the SAE 
handbook and the corresponding AISI tables cover 
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only semifinished materials, bars and rods. The SAE 
tables for alloy steels do not state what products are 
covered but the corresponding AISI tables are limited 
to semifinished products and bars. Some time ago, 
the SAE proposed to the AISI that similar tables be 
prepared to cover sheet and strip, hot and cold 
rolled, plates and structural shapes. After a con- 
siderable amount of work on their part, it appears 
that the necessary tables will shortly be forthcoming. 

Two good reasons exist for adding these tables; 
first, regardless of end use, a convenient method is 
needed for specifying the grade of steel required; 
use of the SAE numbering system is logical. Second, 
the use of such products for heat treating purposes 
is increasing and one of the added requirements is 
closer control of behavior. By placing the classifica- 
tion of these steels on the same basis as bars, it is 
felt that a significant step has been taken. It is to 
be hoped that eventually we will be able to have one 
table covering the standard composition ranges for 
all products. 

Another product which needs the same type of 
treatment is carbon steel mechanical tubing. Since 
the product from which seamless mechanical tubing 
is made starts out as a bar or billet known as a tube 
round, it would seem logical to find that the specifica- 
tions covering these products would also apply to 
tubing. Instead, we find that although the same 
numerical system is used for designating grades, only 
a limited number of the carbon bar specifications 
are available as tube and, even in those cases, the 
ranges of chemical composition are different. Tubing 
is specified on a 10-point carbon range and this range 
covers the complete spread allowable on check an- 
alysis. 

Evidently grade classifications of tubing have not 
kept pace with those used for bars. It is to be hoped 
that in the near future, tubing classifications may 
be brought under the same general ccheme as applies 
to bars, not only with respect to carbon range and the 
manner of specifying it but also with respect to the 
manner of securing the quality classifications. 

These prob!ems do not arise in the matter of seam- 
less alloy steel tubing because there the grade clas- 
sifications, chemical ranges and quality requirements 
follow the same pattern as now used for alloy bars 
and are adequately defined by existing specifications. 

Too Many Stecls-—-In spite of the excellent work 
done by the producers just prior to the war in ma- 
terially reducing the number of standard grades of 
steel, many people are of the opinion that there are 
still too many steels listed. An examination of the 
list of either SAE or AISI bears out this contention. 
In Table III is shown a portion of the carbon steel 
list from SAE 1030 to SAE 1050, inclusive. In order 
to simplify the table, only the carbon and manganese 
ranges are shown. Note first the very closely spaced 
and widely overlapping specifications for carbon as 
illustrated by 1033 and 1034. Second, in the case of 
1034 and 1035, the specification for carbon is identical, 
but the manganese range for 1035 is shifted upward 
10 points above that for 1034. A similar shift in 
manganese range, carbon being identical, exists be- 
tween 1039 and 1040. Similar instances occur in the 
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cace of 1042 and 1043 and again in 1045 and 10'5, 
Other instances exist in the case of 1018 and 10:9, 
of 1021 and 1022 and of 1054 and 1055. 

An even more confusing situation exists in the res):!- 
phurized steels. Table IV is a reproduction of the 
open hearth portion of the SAE list. It will be seen 
that grades 1116 through 1119 are very closely 
spaced with respect to both carbon and manganese 
content. There are four steels with identical carbon 
but varying manganese, two of which have closely 
spaced manganese ranges. The sulphur content varies 
in these four steels from the normal 0.08 to 0.13 per 
cent to the extremely high 0.24 to 0.33 per cent. The 
AISI table carries six more steels than are shown in 
the SAE table, five of them being in the low carbon, 
low manganese grade below 1113. Only one of these, 
1109, is listed by the SAE. 

Alloy Steels—This situation is not confined to the 
carbon steels. Table V shows the 5100 series of 
alloy steels. Here we have 5130 and 5132 and 5132 
and 5135 closely spaced and widely overlapping so 
far as carbon content is concerned. We have 5150 
and 5152 which differ by two points of carbon on the 
top side of the range and we have 5147 and 5150 
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closely spaced and widely overlapping in both carbon 
and manganese. 

It is granted that for purposes gf precise processing 
control or particular stn requirements and 
large volume production, closely controlled material 
is essential. But further consideration indicates that 
if one of the pairs of steels is satisfactory, the other 
one should be also, except in special cases. It is be- 
lieved that in many cases a minor change in process- 
ing or perhaps a minor change in the type of thinking 
applied would eliminate the necessity for these very 
closely spaced items. Of the two obstacles, perhaps 
the latter is the more difficult to overcome. 

In the case of carbon steels, the additional factor 
of cost enters. It so happens that there is a breax 
in the manganese extra at 0.90 per cent manganese. 
Some processors feel that they must have more man- 
ganese and are willing to pay for it. Others feel 
that the need for additional manganese can be over- 
come either through a happy combination of the size 
of section and of processing equipment or are willing 
to make the necessary changes to enable the lower 
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Fig. 1—Difference in distance on Jominy bar at a 
hardness level of Rockwell C 45 when 8640 is pur- 
chased to narrow chemistry limits and when pur- 
chased on a hardenability basis with widened com- 
position limits 
Fig. 2—Range in Rockwell hardness values at a 
given distance on the Jominy bar, in this case 
four sixteenths, for the two methods of specification 
Fig. 3—Similar data as that given in Fig. 2, for 
a Jominy distance of eight sixteenths 


manganese range to perform satisfactorily. 

Consumers Responsible—The consumers are almost 
entirely responsible for this condition and it is within 
their power to remedy it. This can be done by care- 
ful consideration of requirements and by a willingness 
to make the necessary changes, usually small, that 
will enable the more common items to be used. These 
grades can be identified usually by those numbers 
which end in “0” or “5” in the alloy steels. In car- 
bon steels, the identification of the commonly used 
grades is not so easy. The producers have little 
control over the matter because when they are faced 
with a demand for a nonlisted steel in sufficient ton- 
nage, they will eventually acquiesce to the addition 
of another numbered steel to the list. The SAE Iron 
and Steel Technical Committee faces the same prob- 
lem. Requests are constantly being made for the ad- 
dition of more steels to the list based upon a sub- 
Stantial but still relatively limited usage. 

\n attempt has been made to combat this condi- 
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tion by industry-wide producer surveys of the ton- 
nage furnished in various grades. It is hoped that 
these surveys will show, in addition to the increasing 
use of certain grades, a decreasing use in others, so 
that grades falling into disuse can be removed. Until 
this survey is completed, the users can help the situa- 
tion materially by policing their list of usage to elim- 
inate those materials which are least used and special. 
The industry surveys are, however, the means through 
which this policing can be made really effective. 

Availability of Steels—Such surveys, if kept up to 
date, would serve other useful purposes. First, they 
would clearly indicate to the user the fact that the 
SAE-AISI lists now contain not only steels generalls 
used but also many of limited usage. It is believed 
that this condition is not clear to many people and 
that, on the contrary, they think that all listed steels 
are equally available. Second, the consumer would 
be kept advised of trends in usage and thus be in 
a position to revise specifications accordingly. It would 
probably not be possible to advise all users but cer- 
tainly the larger ones could be kept informed. 

Such inquiries as have been made into this matter 
indicate that the availability, that is to say the cus- 
tomer usage of steels, varies with the producing dis- 
trict. An industry-wide survey should be further 
subdivided by major producing districts in order for 
the information to be most useful in guiding customer 
selection. Such a survey is a task of considerable 
magnitude but it is hoped that in spite of this handi- 
cap, the producers can arrange to supply the trade 
with this information. 

Method of Ordering Steels—In addition to the prob- 
lem of exactly what steel to select and to order, there 
is the additional problem of how to order it. As far 
back as the time when chemical composition as nor- 
mally determined was considered sufficient descrip- 
tion of the attributes required in steel, there was the 
problem of placing necessary additional information 
on the purchase order such as: Surface finish; the 
matter of length and multiples; other special require- 
ments such as annealing, pickling, oiling, machine 
straightening and so on. There may have been a 
quality designation of some kind even though it rep- 
resented nothing more than a term agreed upon be- 
tween the producer and consumer. Such necessary 
additional information is essentially process informa- 
tion and much of it is not essential to either engineer- 
ing or metallurgical requirements. 

That happy state of affairs has long since passed. 
We have, as a result of more exacting product design 
and shop processing, been developing through the 
years more precise definitions and tests for the par- 
ticular attributes required in steel. These items are, 
in contrast to the ones just discussed, principally of 
engineering and metallurgical concern. The first one 
in general use was grain size and we now have in the 
case of carbon steels the added complication of bar 
quality classification and silicon content. Such items 
as these naturally form a part of a general specifica- 
tion for a material that may be applied to a number 
of parts. 

It has been pointed out that the SAE-AISI lists 
do no more than classify (Please turn to Page 88) 
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USE of grease on machine tools is an extremely con- 
troversial subject. Regardless of specific end use 
of machines, fundamentally, moving parts of the 
machine that do the work are lubricated. These 
parts can be classified into six types of basic mech- 
anisms: Bearings, gears, chains, V-ways and slides, 
cams and eccentrics, hydraulic systems. All of these 
are modified by the proportion-relationship and condi- 
tions under which they are forced to operate. Hav- 
ing established these fundamentals, a yardstick can 
now be applied to determine other basic considera- 
tions. 

Before the development of the petroleum products 
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Alemite Division 

Stewart-Warner Corp 

paced (Preselector Drum 
Fig. 1—Ffitting developed to pre- 
vent excessive lubrication of mo- 
tor bearings, causing lubricant to 
be expelled through a slot or port 
in the fitting so that lubricant 
backs up when the bearing area 
is approximately 40 per cent filled 
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Figs. 2 and 3—Two of the many 
machines on which grease lubri- 
cation has been employed with 
good results, at several points 
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industry, and we might include the development of 
the machine tool industry, lubrication was a rather 
simple process reduced to a decision between the use 
of water, whale oil or bacon rind. 

Sponge Plus Oil Equals Grease—Petroleum devel- 
opment changed this picture. The value of oil as a 
lubricant is well recognized. Oil is the principal in- 
gredient of practically all lubricating greases. In 
manufacturing lubricating greases the oils are ab- 
sorbed into various types of bodies which hold them 
in a nonfluid condition, the object, of course, being 
to apply grease to the working surface in a plastic 
condition so it will remain (Please turn to Page 90) 
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CINCINNATI BICKFORD'S 75TH: It is not gen- 
erally realized that Cincinnati not only is the greatest 
machine tool building center of the world, but also one 
if the oldest centers of that industry. Various kinds 
»f machine tools were built there more than 100 years 
ago—notably by James and Jonathan Niles—who 


' later moved to Hamilton and whose family name still 
' is perpetuated in that of Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Word now comes from my friends at Cincinnati 
sickford Tool Co., that during the month of Sep- 


tember they will be observing the 75th anniversary 
| of this internationally-known builder of upright drills, 
| jig boring machines and radial machines. 
> years ago, the late August H. Tuechter, one of the 
» moving spirits of Cincinnati Bickford from 1887 until 
' his death on May 17, 1947, went into details with me 
} on the history of the company as he knew it and as 
} he had “lived it”. This history in brief is as follows: 


About 20 


In 1874, Henry Bickford, who had learned his trade 
in New Hampshire and who was one of the skilled 
mechanics in the J. A. Fay & Co. shop in Cincinnati, 
launched his own upright drilling machine company. 
In 1887, when August Tuechter came into the picture, 
this Bickford enterprise was taken over by Charles 
Hoefinghoff and Anthony and George Kerkhoff, who 


| operated as Bickford Drill Co. Eventually this name 


was changed to Bickford Drill & Tool Co. at which 
time the Kerkhoff interests were taken ever by August 
Tuechter and Anton Mill—who shortly afterward were 
joined by L. G. Keck. 

In 1894 this group took over the Universal Radial 
Drill Co., which had been started by George A. Gray 
(founder of G. A. Gray Co.) who had invented and 
patented the column-type radial drill in 1869 when 
he was with the Niles Tool Works—then located in 
Cincinnati. Associated with Mr. Gray in the Universal 
enterprise were Charles Hoefinghoff, P. G. March 
(founder of Cincinnati Shaper Co.) and other pioneer 
machine tool men of Cincinnati. 

Upon the death of Mr. Hoefinghoff, August Tuech- 
ter withdrew from the Bickford company and in 1898 
with Sherman C. Schauer organized the Cincinnati 
Machine Tool. Mr. Schauer was a “graduate” from 
Hamilton Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio. This 
Tuechter-Schauer partnership bought out an upright 
drill business which in the meantime had been estab- 
lished by Anthony and George Kerkhoff. 

Then, in 1909, they took over the Bickford. Drill & 
Tool Co., thus completing a cycle and forming the 
present Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co. Associated with 
Messrs, Tuechter and Schauer in this enlarged enter- 
prise were Henry McCoy Norris, David C. Klausmeyer 
and George P. Gradolph. 

Following the death of Mr. Tuechter, in 1947, 
George P. Gradolph—now the “elder stateman” of 
the company—became chairman of the board and 
Ozni E, Schauer became president and general man- 
ager. Other officers now are Neil C. Schauer, vice 
president and sales manager; L. Lee Schauer, vice 
president and chief engineer; Paul E. Heckel, secre- 
tary; and C. Charlton Slete, assistant treasurer . 

To these men and their fellow workers go my 
hearty congratulations for perpetuating so actively 
and so suecessfully one of the oldest and one of the 
bes: and most favorably known machine tool building 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


companies in America. I know that a host of others 
will join with me in expressing the same sentiments on 
Cincinnati Bickford’s 75th anniversary. 


“LONDON TIMES" AIDS CAUSE: General opinion 
here in America is that The Times of London, Eng- 
land, represents an island of conservatism in a sea of 
socialization. Be that as it may, that great news- 
paper this summer has come to the aid of the British 
machine tool industry in a way far beyond anything 
which ever has been done by any metropolitan daily in 
behalf of our own machine tool industry. 

I am indebted to E. L. Shaner, editor-in-chief of 
STEEL, for a copy of a remarkable book entitled The 
Times Survey of the British Machine Tool Industry, 
which he in turn received from a friend in England. 
Published in co-operation with the British Machine 
Tool Trades Association, this 1014 x 14-inch, 72-page 
volume certainly goes “all out’? for an industry to 
which only the trade press in American ever has ac- 
corded comparable recognition. 

The book gets off to a fast start with this state- 
ment: “The machine tool industry was born in Great 
Britain. By 1850 makers in the United States were 
coming into the field not merely as imitators but 
with important innovations based on the character- 
istic developments of mass production industrial 
methods which even at that early date were becom- 
ing conspicuous. 

“Inevitably machine tool making became interna- 
tional as the industrial revolution became interna- 
tional. But British industry, with its long and dis- 
tinguished traditions, has been able to assimilate 
most of the experiences of its rivals while maintain- 
ing its own individual traditions and vitality, and it 
has remained one of the main suppliers of machine 
tools to the rest of the world.” 

A number of my friends in the American machine 
tool industry have been complaining lately that their 
export business is not up to expectations. They have 
strong suspicions that the British competitors are 
getting orders which rightfully should be awarded to 
American companies because of our advanced designs. 

After studying this London Times book, I am in- 
clined to think that some of our American builders 
are underestimating the engineering ability of the 
British machine tool builders. At least they are 
underestimating their aggressiveness. Any capital 
goods industry which can get the London Times solid- 
ly behind it, certainly is not to be sneezed at as a 
competitor in world markets. 
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By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


Fig. 1--Device for stamping serial numbers 
or other identification marks on tubing, axles, 
round bars where marking is required around 
the outer circumference. Courtesy M. E 


Cunningham Co 


Fig. 2-Identification in warehouse is fa- 

cilitated by painting ends of bars with color 

code; sizes are indicated on the rack itself 
Courtesy Republic Steel Corp. 


Fig. 3—-At Meadville plant of National Bear- 

ing Division, American Brake Shoe Co., raw 

materials for casting shop are stored in mov- 

able boxes whose contents are identified by 
tags attached to face of container 
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LUXURY of waste has no place in the present buy- 
er’s market which is characterized by competition, 
constricted markets and consumer cost-consciousness, 
Yet, in their efforts to limit needless inefficiency, 
many plants emulate the machinist who wears shatter- 
proof goggles, safety gloves, suitable work clothes, 
canvas sneakers. Seeking hither and yon for cost- 
cutting means, more than a few concerns overlook 
one of the most significant forms of industrial waste 
faulty identification of engineering materials. 
Hardly an annual financial statement appear: 
which, in one way or another, does not bear on its 
debit side the mal-effects of this factor. The loss 
may be the direct one, wherein materials need be dis- 
carded due to lack of identification. Or it may be th 
far greater indirect loss—manhours wasted in the ma- 
chine shop working parts from incorrect stock, in 
the storesroom seeking to identify materials, in th 
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Clear, accurate identification of forgings, castings, tub- 
ing, bar stock and parts in process can result in signifi- 
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office adjusting records. Throughout industry, poor- 
ly identified materials add needlessly to the burdens 
of firms already weighed down by problems far more 
vital. 

Insuring adequate identification, like growing hot- 
house orchids, requires unending surveillance. From 
the moment of receipt at the railroad siding, the han- 
dling, storing, and production cycle for engineering 
materials must be shadowed by a complex cycle of 
identification. Although the cost of suitable identi- 
fication media and the time and labor needed for their 
efficient use are by no means cheap, their cost is in- 
finitely less than those brought about by waste, scrap- 
page and production delays. In this sense, identifica- 
tion measures can be compared to insurance premiums. 

Just as different industrial hazards call for vary- 
ing types of insurance policies, so too, each class of 
engineering material requires different identification 
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means, The raised numerals formed during the found- 
ry process are excellent for cast parts but of no sig- 
nificance for bar stock, sheet, strip, and the like. The 
color code painted on bar ends has negligible worth 
for most other engineering materials. 

Factors to be identified are also variable. Certain 
materials require identification of chemical composi- 
tion; whereas others may need to have identified such 
factors as size, nature of heat treatment, part num- 
ber, specification number. A concern using but one 
grade of bar stock does not have the same problem 
as a firm with a wide variety. <A centralized stock- 
room has an identification problem entirely different 
from that of a decentralized storage area. 

Mechanics of Identification — The complexities of 
identification are without number, but not without 
solution. Ideally, the mechanics of identification, 
should be consolidated in the hands of one person 
with final authority on all matters which have bear- 
ing on the problem. Identification is a continuous 
process. The responsibility for part numbers on 
castings, color codes on bar stock, etce., cannot rest in 
one department. The identification of bar stock, to 
take but one example, involves not only the stores- 
room but also the machine shop, the receiving de- 
partment, the heat treat room, the plant transporta- 
tion service and others. As with other company-wide 
matters, the procedures for identifying engineering 
materials should be the subject of a conference at 
which all interested departments are fully represented. 

From such a conclave should come forth: (1) 
Standard identification procedures and practices, (2) 
delineation of authority and responsibility, (3) meth- 
ods for supervising identification of engineering ma- 
terials, and (4) establishment of means for periodical- 
ly checking the efficiency of the program. Items (2) 
through (4) are normal company practice and require 
no more than this brief mention. The first item, how- 
ever, does call for further elaboration. 

Standard methods for identification will, logically, 
vary among different concerns; hence, no “standard’’ 
standard can ever be proposed. There are, however, 
certain factors of general applicability. 

Genesis of the identification problem occurs as the 
motor truck pulls up to the receiving platform or the 
freight car rolls into the plant’s rail siding. If re- 
ceiving department employees are negligent, they may 
nullify all subsequent identification measures. Should 
the checker receive B1112 steel as B1113, it is entire- 
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ly possible that the bars will be delivered to stores 
and there painted the color assigned to B1113, 
stamped with this specification number, and then 
placed in racks containing older shipments of B1113 
steel. It can be seen that, in such a case, every 
measure taken after receiving serves only to make 
increasingly difficult detection of the error. For this 
reason, the first consideration has to do with the re- 
ceiving department and actions taken therein. To 
insure accurate identification, the following measures 
merit consideration: 


Identify Incoming Materials—It might be argued 
that the individual concern has little control over this 
factor since “it’s up to the vendor.” Yet, facts of pres- 
ent-day industrial life indicate otherwise. Frequently, 
indifference on the part of consignees accounts for 
shipments made without adequate packing slips and 
other means for identification. If the time is taken to 
indicate, on purchase orders and through correspond- 
ence with vendors, the precise manner in which ship- 
ments of goods are to be identified, it will be found 
that horrible examples of faulty identification by 
vendors will soon disappear. 


A sound system of identification for crated and 
boxed materials entails the following: (1) Packing 
slip enclosed in container and location of slip indicated 
by exterior marking. If there is more than one case 
in the shipment, the one with the packing slip should 
be marked in some special manner. Painting diag- 
onally opposite corners of the crate in contrasting 
colors is one method used widely in Britain. If dupli- 
cate slips are to be enclosed in all containers, they 
may be placed on the outside of each box under a 
metal plate. (2) Items which of themselves can not be 
identified should bear a small label on which is noted, 
in waterproof ink, such information as manufactur- 
er’s name, drawing or part number, stock number, 
manufacturer part number, part name and other in- 
formation deemed essential. 


For loose materials such as bars, forgings, etc., the 
vendor should be required to mail a packing slip prior 
to shipment or enclose a slip, suitably protected, with 
the shipment. For castings and forgings, the con- 
signee should specify not only size and nature of 
markings on pieces but, as far as possible, the location 
of these markings. If several shipments of castings 
carry the part number on different sections of the 
cast part, there will be delay in receiving and the ever- 
present possibility that the number will be over- 
looked. Painting ends of bars with specified colors, 
impression stamping, stenciling information—these 
and other means of identification should be specified. 
The added cost of so doing usually is a small one; in 
terms of resultant savings, the expense is inconse- 
quential. 

Identification Facilitated—The fact that a vendor 
has taken the trouble to paint bar ends may be of no 
value to the checker unless he knows the meaning of 
the color code for bar stock. Unless the receiving de- 
partment is fully aware of measures taken by sup- 
pliers to identify materials, nothing is gained. For 
this reason the department should have on hand dupli- 
cate copies of purchase orders, letters, and other cor- 
respondence concerning the shipment. With the many 
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low-cost duplicating machines now on the market, 
there is no justification for failure to do so. Training 
checkers and materials handlers in the fine points of 
identification is, in almost all instances, necessary. 

Importance of the part number, steel specification 
grade, color code and other identification means 
should be made abundantly clear to all concerned. 
Frequently, checkers are careless for the simple rea- 
son that they do not fully comprehend the impor- 
tance of the work they are doing. Available educa- 
tional media should be utilized for this task. Plant 
newspaper, meetings, guided tours through other de- 
partments, etc., can instill among receiving personne! 
an awareness of the important role played by identi- 
fication. 

Standard Checking Procedures—Given free reign, 
an individual can receive a shipment in any one of 
many methods, not necessarily the right one. For 
any given class of material, the most satisfactory re- 
ceiving procedure should be formulated and, after a 
suitable trial period, standardized. 

These three steps—identification of shipment, fa- 
cilitation of identification process, and standardization 
of checking means—are applicable not only to the re- 
ceiving department but throughout the plant as well. 
In the storesroom, incoming shipments of materials 
should be identified by the receiving department by 
use of small tags, by enclosing like goods in separate 
containers. In this instance, the steps taken by the 
vendor in identifying the shipment should be emulated, 
to a degree, by the receiving department. For ¢x- 
ample, the receiving slip serves the storesroom in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the packing slip in the 
receiving department. Standard practice may maxe 
it necessary that all bar stock received into the stor-s 
department be checked against the receiving slip, )! 
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end painted, lengths impression stamped, individual 
bars calipered, etc. 

The same trinity will apply elsewhere. In the ma- 
chine shop, shipments of materials from the store- 
room are tagged according to job number. Identifi- 
cation is facilitated by the foreman’s copy of the 
material requisition and specified checking procedures 
are followed before the material is delivered to ma- 
chine side. It can readily be seen that these three 
steps can follow the material throughout the entire 
fabrication cycle. 

Incorporated within the framework of a permanent 
program, the measures mentioned above will consti- 
tute a solid foundation for painting, stamping, stencil- 
ing, tagging, and other identification means. Broken 
down by type of material, the identification problem 
takes on the following appearance: 

Bar Stock—The traditional means for indicating 
chemical composition of ferrous and nonferrous bars 
is by painting one or both ends in accordance with 
a predetermined color code. For example, the Na- 
tional Screw Machine Products Association recently 
adopted the following code for steel bars for the 
screw machine products industry: B1112—green, 
B1113—orange, C 1019—yellow, C 1020—white, C 1117 
—aluminum, C 1118—red, and C 1137—gold. 

Plants who handle only these grades of standard 
AISI-SAE steel might do well to go along with the 
association and specify that these colors be painted on 
bar ends by vendors and in their own storesrooms. 
For the majority of plants who carry in stock ad- 
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Fig. 4 — Bar stock 
identified by paint- 
ing ends with color 
code, painting size 
and specification on 
rack and stamping 
heat numbers on 
face of bars. Court- 
esy Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc. 


Fig. 5—Identifica- 
tion continues after 
engineering material 
has been semifinish 
machined. In_ the 
machine shop, iden- 
tification is insured 
by delivering _ like 
parts in same skid 
and identifying lot 
with tag attached 
to one of the parts 
Courtesy Towmotor 


Corp. 


ditional grades of standard as well as nonstandard 
steel this or any other ready-made code is of negli- 
gible worth. This was demonstrated a few years back 
when the National Bureau of Standards published its 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R166-37, “Color 
Code for Marking Steel Bars.” Although it was for- 
mulated by a committee on which most major steel 
suppliers, manufacturers, and users were represented, 
the standard was pretty much a failure. The reasons 
are fairly obvious. 

Of the 140 SAE chemical composition specifications 
then in existence, only 89 were to be identified. There 
just were not enough colors or combinations of colors 
to fill the bill. Of course, there were available an 
infinite variety of hues, tones and shades; however, 
since the purpose of a code was to use only clearly 
distinguishable colors, colors such as pink, mauve, 
tangerine, etc., cannot be used. Pink looks like a pale 
red. Tanegrine might easily be mistaken for red or 
orange. The code used only single and two-color 
combinations for the obvious reason that more com- 
plex combinations are impractical. Solid colors with 
stripes, three-color combinations, two-colors plus a 
dot, etc., are of little value since they are difficult 
to apply to ends of bars and are, at the very best, 
far from legible. 

The impracticability of a standard code for bar 
stock is readily apparent for just one example. The 
Bureau of Standards code specified pink for SAE 3125 
and blue-white for SAE 3140. A plant which used the 
former would probably go along with the code since 
it is relatively simple to apply a solid color to bar 
ends. However, if the plant used little or no 3125 
and a great amount of 3140, it would not comply with 
the code. The plant would reason in this fashion: 
Why waste all this time painting the 3140 with two 
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colors? Why not paint the 3140 pink and the other 
grade blue-white? The moment the little bug of logic 
entered the scene, the color code was doomed. 

Today with an even larger number of standard 
grades of steel and the introduction of H steels, a 
standard national code is even more out of the ques- 
tion. A standard company code is another matter en- 
tirely. It is feasible, logical and sensible for each 
concern to set up its own code for the grades of bar 
stock which it carries in stock. In formulating such 
a scheme, pure colors should be assigned to the most 
popular steels, two-color combinations to the less 
important varieties, and all other combinations avoid- 
ed scrupulously. Only pure colors such as red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, black, white, aluminum, 
and gold should be used. From these, 81 color com- 
binations are possible—more than enough for most 
plants. 

Not only should the color be standardized but also 
the paint brand and manufacturer’s color number. 
Using one grade of paint one day and another the 
next will result in a lack of uniformity which may be 
deceiving to materials handlers and others connected 
with the physical selection of stock. The company 
standard code should be formulated for nonferrous 
metals as well. The practice of identifying copper- 
base alloys by their appearance is not a safe prac- 
tice, especially when several similar alloys are kept in 
stock. Considering the high cost of most nonfer- 
rous alloys, the few cents for painting bar ends are 
wisely spent. 

A simplified means for applying paint to ends of 
bars entails bundling the metal lengths so that their 
faces are even and then spraying the lot. If a second 
color is required, it can be applied manually over the 
first coat. 

Colors are often applied along the bar length rather 
than on the ends. At the Glenn L. Martin plant this 
is done by an automatic system. Bars travel on a con- 
veyor past a stationary spray gun which applies a thin 





stripe to the bar as it travels by. If two colors ae 
required, an additional gun is stationed alongside t 
belt. The bar next moves to a stenciling stati. 
where a linen stencil, bearing all pertinent inform |- 
tion about the stock, is wrapped around the bar a: 
hand sprayed. In this fashion, bars are identifi 
both by color and by the printed information th: 
is on the stencil. 

This dual identification is eminently desirable since 
paint on bar end may become so soiled or smudged 
as to lose its identity. Once the bar is faced on a 
lathe, all identification disappears into the chip pan. 
Should the bar be sawed and the fresh end not be re- 
painted, again identity is lost. For these and other 
reasons, additional identification is called for. The 
most widely used is impression stamping with steel 
dies held in suitable holders. With these, the speci- 
fication number or identifying symbol is applied along 
the bar length at stated intervals, usually 2 to 3 feet 
apart. Automatic rubber stamping device in a car- 
riage which travels the length of the bar is a varia- 
tion that is widely used. Stenciling, hand painting, 
decals, labels, and tags are other means used in con- 
junction with bar stock color codes. 

With the advent of hardenability band H steels 
there has arisen a new identification probelm. For 
any given grade of H steel, a plant may carry in 
stock several different batches, each manufactured 
from a different heat, each in a different hardenability 
range. Since the three batches of the same grade 
are different, color alone will be inadequate for posi- 
tive identification. Several procedures present them- 
selves: (1) Pertinent information is stenciled on the 
side of the bar. For smaller diameters, individual 
metal lengths are bundled together and a tag, bearing 
pertinent data, attached securely. (2) Heat number 
is stamped on face of bars or toward that end of the 
bar which extends from the rack. (3) Purchase order 
number is indicated on bar. Reference to copy of 
purchase order will establish exact identity. (4) Bars 
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60,300,000 GLASSES OF BEER: That amount of the 
amber beverage is contained in the approximately 170 
glass-lined tanks shown above. The thin layer of glass, 
literally fused to tanks’ inner steel surface, protects the 








steel from the corrosive effects of acid and prevents 

contents from picking up impurities. Tanks were manu- 

factured by Vessel Division of A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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are segregated in separate racks according to harden- 
ability rating. This last method, although somewhat 
wasteful of rack space, has much to recommend it. 
As a shipment of H steel is received, it is suitably 
identified and then placed in a separate section. In- 
formation on the shipment, plus other data can be at- 
tached to the rack or enclosed in a plastic envelope. 
This method can be applied for all bar stock and, for 
that matter, for all such engineering materials as 
castings, forgings and others. 

Color codes and other identification methods for bar 
stock can also be applied to forgings which are fre- 
quently made from identical types of metal. 

Tubes And Pipes—For these engineering materials, 
chemical composition is generally not an important 
factor. Instead, correct identification is concerned 
chiefly with size. Correct measurement of the inside 
diameter of tubing is extremely difficult with ordinary 
storeroom calipers and scales. Since different sizes 
may vary less than a few thousandths of an inch, and 
the difference in size may determine suitability of the 
metal for different applications, attention should be 
directed at indicating on the metal itself, or in some 
other fashion, the precise inside and outside diam- 
eters. One means for so doing is the following: A 
small slip of paper containing all pertinent informa- 
tion is inserted into the tube opening. Slips are 
quickly run off on a standard duplicating machine 
and distributed to the stores department with paper 
work concerning the shipment. Pigeon hole racks 
with size painted over each cubby hole is a widely 
used means for insuring correct identification of both 
tubes and pipes. 

Castings—Despite the manifest ease of incorporat- 
ing part numbers in casting molds, many parts do not 
receive the benefit of this simple precautionary meas- 
ure. Where casting the part number is not feasible, 
this information should be impressioned or rubber 
stamped. Adding the chemical composition number 
in plants where both alloy and carbon steel castings 
are used facilitates segregation of scrap in the ma- 
chine shop and entails no extra work. A simple sym- 
bol, before or after the part number, is all that is re- 
quired to establish the casting’s chemical composition. 

Until now we have been concerned with identifica- 


tion via the material itself; in one way or another 
appearance of the metal is changed so that identif). 4- 
tion is made more apparent. Even more effective, 
because it strikes at the root of the problem, is stand- 
ardization. The problem of identification increasos 
as do the number and variety of materials. Whi re 
dozens of bar stock types all are carried in stock, hun- 
dreds of steel stamps, many cans of paint, and much 
time must be expended in maintaining identity. This 
job declines with the number of metal types. From 
a purely economic point of view, it is cheaper to store 
one lot of a thousand castings, all the same, than it 
is to store ten different lots of 50 each. 

Each of the fifty will require a separate storage 
section. In all likelihood, most of these storage areas 
will be only partially full. When all the castings are 
alike, they can be stored far more economically in 
fewer bins, each of which will be loaded to capacity. 
Each part number bears with it a separate set of re- 
cords and separate inventory entries and, in general, 
much red tape. The arguments for standardization 
and simplification are not concerned solely with 
identification; however, even from this limited point 
of view, there is justification for considering such 
action. 

At the height of the steel shortage, many plants 
accumulated large numbers of alternate types of 
metal. The purchasing agent might have purchased 
several grades to fill an order for a steel type not 
available at the time. Over a number of years large 
numbers of steel types have accumulated which are 
entirely expendable and which can, with no great loss, 
be disposed of. Procurement policies, not only for bar 
stock but for all other engineering materials, should 
be reviewed. Stricter limits should be imposed on the 
number of acceptable substitutes and engineers and 
designers should re-examine their specification sheets 
to determine where special metals can be eliminated. 
Obsolete stock, which merely occupies space in the 
storage racks and constitutes considerable dead 
weight on the company records, should be weeded 
out. Frequently, such materials can be eliminated by 
a corscious program whereby they are utilized on cur- 
rent jobs. Materials which cannot be used should be 
scrapped or in some other manner eliminated. 





Magnetic Dies Speed Setups 


DIE sets for the piercing of holes 
in materials up to and _ including 
14-inch mild sheet steel may be made 
up faster with magnetic perforating 
punches and dies assembled in a 
templet mounting plate, a develop- 
ment of S. B. Whistler & Sons Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. The punches and 
dies, with their retainers, are quick- 
ly removable and ready for use in 
a new arrangement upon completion 
of any job. Only the two templets 
are stored, these being the only parts 
necessary to duplicate the original 
job at any time. 

The company maintains a_ stock 
of standard sizes of punches, dies, 
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bushings, retainers, etc., for perforat- 
ing round, oval, square or rectangular 
holes from 1/32 to 3-inch diameters. 
Special shapes or sizes may be made 
to order. It is reported that toler- 
ances can be held to 0.0005-inch, Die 
sets can be made up to any size for 
any number of holes using the new 
magnetic perforating punches and 
dies. 


Powder Metallurgy Symposium 


OUTGROWTH of research programs 
concerned with solid-state reactions 
such as self-diffusion phenomena, re- 
crystallization and grain growth at 
the metallurgical laboratories of Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., Bayside, 


N. Y., was a symposium on the theory 
of powder metallurgy and physics of 
metals, held last week. Papers and 
discussions by a group of specialists 
were presented in six sessions, each 
with four papers. 
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AN integral part of the package 
unit shaft seal offered by Gits Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, is a Graphitar 
sealing ring which embodies both ro- 
tating and stationary sealing sur- 
faces. Developed by United States 
Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., the 
new material is inert and is unaf- 
fected by heat, cold or chemicals of 
any kind. 
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At eastern copper plant an 8-ton Diesel engine Whitcomb 4-ton Industrial Locomotive hauls metallic concentrates from loading | 
picks up loaded car for delivery to warehouse. dock at Ozark Smelting & Mining Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


IMPORTANT companies pick WHITCOMB 
DIESELS FOR IMPORTANT PRODUCTION JOBS 


Throughout industry, where you find 
carefully engineered, fast-paced hand- 
ling of materials and freight you're 
likely to find Whitcomb Industrial 
Diesels turning in a record-breaking 
performance. For Whitcomb Diesels 
provide the stamina, the high availabil- 
ity, the power, the speed, the economy 
needed for modern, mechanized hand- 
ling of freight and materials. 


Each Whitcomb Diesel Locomotive is 
custom engineered to become an inte- 
grated, coordinated part of a planned 
materials handling program. That's 
why you'll find them in leading indus- 
trial plants throughout the country. 
Whitcomb Industrial Diesel Locomotives 
are key performers in mass production. 





Write today for illustrated literature 
on Whitcomb Locomotives — Diesel me- 


Whitcomb 65-ton Industrial Diesel switching a string of open-hearth charging cars at a large, . chanicals from 3 to 30 tons; Diesel 
midwestern steel plant. Whitcomb Diesel Electric Locomotives 
are widely used in steel production. 


electrics from 25 to 95 tons. 


‘ton Whitcomb Diesel Electric hauls cars of pine wood from the railroad spur to the 
Hercules Powder Company's operations at Brunswick, Georgia. Economy, speed There's no power more economical than Diesel; 
and high availability make the unit ideal for the job. no locomotive finer than a Whitcomb. 


THE BALOWIN 


THE 
~~” WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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NUMBER ~ Another in a continuing series of 
* articles on the making of steel and | 
e finishing it into products ready for 
: the consumer. Each article is written | 
¢ by an outstanding authority in his 

OF SERIES & — field. 











The authors trace the history of rail- 

road rails and their methods of pro- 

duction from 1830 to date. Branding, 

end-hardening and testing of the 

product are discussed in the follow- 
ing article 


PART II 


RAPID advancement of rail transportation from 
about 1830 on was a challenge to the iron and steel 
industry in providing rails and related equipment to 
keep pace with demands. Locomotive building began 
in United States about the same period, and railroad 
rails became a prime concern of the early rolling 
mills. First rolled rails were flat section bars fastened 
to wooden sleepers. Prior to this, various cast iron 
sections were used. However rolled shaped-sections 
were soon devised to improve the qualities and eco- 


Chart of several of the earlier rolled-rail 
sections 


Fig. 12 
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By FREDERICK M. GILLIES 


Works Manager 
and 
WILBUR E. DITTRICH 
Superintendent, Blooming, Structural and Rail 
Mills 
Inland Steel Co. 
Chicago 
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and Rails 


nomies of the track. A chart showing several of the 
earlier rolled sections is shown in Fig. 12. Among 
the more prominent of the early rolled rails was the 
U or bridge rail first produced in 1844. The first T- 
rail was designed by Robert L. Stevens of the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad in 1830 and in 1831 this rail 
was rolled in Great Britain. The first T-rail was 
rolled in America in 1845. The T-design was improved 
by a committee of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1893 and this general form is now known 
as the American T-rail. It has met the requirements 
of increased loads and speeds of travel very well. 
The modern rail must have great strength, provide 
adequate head surface and contour to properly sup- 
port the load and provide wear resistance and suffi- 
cient metal for wear. Rails must have high impact 
and shock resistance under all conditions of weather, 
and possess high endurance limits to withstand re- 
peated stresses and vibrations. The base must be 
sufficiently wide to provide firm and ample bearing 
on the plates and ties to properly support and dis- 
tribute the load. Various sections of T-rails are rolled 
in a rather wide range of weights. At present rails 
of 80 pounds per yard and up are considered as heavy 
rails; rails weighing less than 80 pounds are con- 
sidered as light rails and are currently used in services 
other than strictly railroad applications. 
Metallurgical advancements afforded by the advent 
of the bessemer process in 1856, and the basic open 
hearth process in 1888, were of tremendous influence 
toward expanding the productivity of the iron and 
steel industry both quantity and quality wise. There 
can be little doubt that these developments were per- 
haps the greatest single influence in the rapid develop- 
ment of the United States. The first bessemer-steel 
rails produced in United States were made at the 
North Chicago rolling mills in 1865. Bessemer rails 
continued to be produced in large quantities until 
about 1910 when basic open-hearth rails began ‘0 
appear. Virtually all rails are now made from ope!- 
hearth steel. 
Early rolling mills were two-high, so called “pul- 
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‘ef completely amortized on the books. For, an automatic five years 
T- aes. old is dangerously below today’s Acme-Gridley production 


standards. 

tf you have seen new Acme-Gridley Automatics in action, you 
know that doubled production is not uncommon. Maybe we 
could help you prove this point for your treasurer—by placing 
in your hands more case histories of the actual experiences of 
some of our customers—down-to-earth records of dollars saved 
with new Acme-Gridley Automatics. Here’s a typical example: 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR TREASURER WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 









THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED and roll, and at the center of the slide. Positive cam 


Re — as . c 1 is insured <¢ xcessive linkage is avoided. 
MACHINE—2” RB-6 Spindle Acme-Gridley Automatic ies ured and excessive linkage is avoided 


PART TURNED—Steel Eccentric Bushing 


Moreover, there are fewer parts to wear. 





Generous open space around the slides gives more 


ry MACHINING TIME—17!4 seconds—for 15 operations : ade ‘ 
; chip clearance, and more efficient operating con- 
n- ‘ . ‘ atic ‘ “|: 

FORMER METHOD—-Blank out on automatic, then on venience, through greater accessibility to tools—all 
eS second machine, finish eccentric shoulders, in- 


factors that insure accuracy. 






ternal recess and gouge O.D. 






increased production and 































. PRODUCTION INCREASE 300% 

on ower costs, 

‘ AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON 

) 

re THE ACME-GRIDLEY CROSS SLIDE is rigidly 

ie supported, low in the frame, without overhang, and 

p has easily adjustable gibs on hardened steel ways. This 

] 

design provides direct contact between the drum cam 

1e 

ls 

i] ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 

| and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 

0 built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 

1- styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 

l- cutting tools can withstand. 
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Fig. 13—-Roll pass development for production of 
133-pound rails 


over” mills in various combinations. After a pass was 
made the bar was pulled back over the top roll before 
being entered into a succeeding pass. The limitation 
of such rolling is obvious. 

The first major improvement came in 1857 with 
the introduction of the three-high mill devised by 
John Fritz of the Cambria Iron Co. This eliminated 
the idle passes of the two-high mill and with the use 
of lifting devices to raise the bar to the top pass level, 
it was possible to process greater weights and 
lengths. When cast-steel ingots of steadily increasing 
weights became available, mills were devised to ac- 
commodate them. Early bessemer ingots weighed 500 
to 600 pounds and were approximately 9 inches square 
at the top, 11 inches square at the bottom, and about 
21 inches long. Mill facilities were designed to process 
progressively heavier and longer rails. The demand 
for rails was so great that a large number of compara- 
tively small rolling mills could not supply the need. 
Sixty-nine mills were producing rails in 1874; however, 
at present 11 mills are producing standard rails in 
the United States. 

Some rail mills are used entirely for rail rolling 
whereas others produce structural and other shapes 
as well as rails. Producers with large facilities and 
sufficient order volume have mills especially devised 
for rail rolling. Specialty mills have production ad- 
vantages over the combination mills used by smaller 
producers but are. lacking in flexibility. Most mills 
roll rails from reheated blooms. They are, however, 
also rolled direct from the ingot without reheating. 
Arrangements differ in many other respects. Some 





CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RAILROAD RAILS 
Weight in Pounds per Yard 


70-84 85-100 101-120 121-140 
Carbon ............. ©.58-0.70 0.64—0.77 0.67-0.80 0.69—0.82 
Manganese .. ..--. 0.60-0.90 0.60—0.90 0.70—-1.00 0.70-1.00 
Phosphorous 
(Not to exceed).... 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 
ee ae 0.10—0, 23 0.10—0.23 0.10—0.23 0.10—0.23 
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mills have more stands than others, some are t\ 
high, others three-high. Rail blooming mills differ jy 
size and arrangement but are usually two-high revers- 
ing units which may be designed for bloom rolling ¢x- 
clusively or to roll slabs and billets as well. The 
general manner of processing cast ingots into rails 
is much the same in all mills in that the rail is deve!- 
oped from a bloom in the rail mill. While number 
of passes used in the finishing mills may vary, the 
general pattern of reduction is essentially the same 
in most mills. A typical pass schedule for producing 
a rail from the bloom and the manner in which the 
passes are cut into the rolls is shown in Fig. 13. Roll 
diameters of rail finishing mills are usually about 
28 inches. This comparatively large diameter is neces- 
sary to provide sufficient roll strength at the flange 
recesses in the rolls. Hard tough rolls, particularly 
in the final passes, are necessary to avoid excessive 
wearing of the passes and consequent deviation from 
accurate section and roughness of surface. From 
Fig. 13 it will be seen that the shape development 
begins at once in the breakdown mill with the forma- 
tion of the flanges being the first concern. In the 
28-inch mill the second roughing pass, called the 
dummy pass, is devoted entirely to spreading out 
and developing the flanges. In following passes the 
flanges are reduced and controlled in successive open 
and closed flange recesses, while the head and web 
are also progressively reduced. The finishing mill 
passes are commonly called former, dummy, first 
edger, second edger, leader and finishing. A draw- 
ing of finishing rolls for rails is shown in Fig. 14. 
Proper guide equipment must be used to enter and 
deliver the bars from the roll passes. Side guides 
equipped with rollers are often used, particularly in 
final passes to avoid marring the surface. Proper 
guide setting is extremely important since the guides 


-must accomplish their purpose without damaging the 


bar. Finishing pass guides must be properly set to 
deliver the rail straight. Hooks or twists cannot be 
tolerated. Since rails are rolled to very close toler- 
ance, the roller must exercise care in the setting of 
passes. 

A typical rail mill which is also used to produce 
structural as well as other shapes was shown in Fig. 
3. This mill has been described in the discussion of 
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Fig. 14—Sketch of a pair of rail finishing rolls 
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Electrically spot-welded Harrison Steel Kitche) 








mn from : ; haope 
Seon Cabinets being carbon arc we Ided with Et erdur rod 
Circles on finished cabinets, below, indicate 54 
ae points where members are reinforced. 
orma- 
In the 
led the HIS is the way Vincent Russo, Superintendent 
ng out Ter the Harrison Steel Cabinet Company of 
ses the Chicago, tells the story: 
ye open 
nd web “Although our steel cabinets are electrically spot- 
1g mill welded throughout, we have found that carbon arc 
, first welding the corners and joints with Everdur* rods Le Sen 
Si assures the additional strength and rigidity a quality 
item deserves. 
a4. 
ter and “Years ago we found that by bronze-welding our 
guides drawer guides in the cabinets, rather than screwing r 
arly in | them in place, not only was added rigidity obtained, 
Proper but we eliminated the possibility of drawers getting 
guides out of line because of loosened screws. 
ing the 
set to “In our average-size sink and wall cabinets there are 
not be a total of 54 carbon arc welds made with Everdur rod. 
olen While this seems excessive, our actual welding time is 
ling of less than five minutes, due principally to the low 
melting point of this copper-silicon alloy rod. The 
additional cost of this welding is far overshadowed 
rroduce by the extra strength and added quality.” 
in Fig. 
sion of Anaconda Welding Rods are available in a wide 
range of alloys suitable for many oxyacetylene 
—— or arc welding purposes. They are fully described 


in Anaconda Publication B-13. For your copy 
write to The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury 88, Connecticut. In Canada: Anaconda 
American Prass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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rig. 15— Rail drop saws cutting the finished rolled 
product into standard 39-foot lengths 


structural mills. The manner in which rails are rolled 
in this mill is presented at this point. A 27%.-inch 
square ingot weighing approximately 16,000 pounds is 
rolled in a 40-inch blooming mill to the required bloom 
size ranging from 9 x 8 inches to 11 x 9 inches and 
then passed on to an electrically driven shear for 
cropping and shearing. Blooms pass directly down 
a table line to continuous reheating furnaces where 
they are reheated for rolling into rails. On discharge 
from the reheating furnaces, blooms are given five 
passes in a 32-inch two-high reversing breakdown 
mill, then pass on directly to the three-high rough- 
ing stand of the 28-inch mill. The bar receives two 
passes in the roughing stand, is transferred to the 
three-high intermediate stand where it is given three 
passes, and then transferred to the finishing stand 


Fig. 16—Top and side views of rail cambering 
machine for straightening the product 
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for the final pass. The rail is rolled from the blo: y 
in 11 passes. Steam and water are used at strat¢ 
passes in the mills to clean scale from the bar 
ensure a smooth finished surface. Two bars may |, 
worked in the mill simultaneously, 50 to 60 blooms 
or approximately 100 tons per hour are possible. On 
leaving the finishing pacs the rail is carried on the 
collared and recessed section of a runout table to the 
drop saws, Fig. 15, for cutting into standard raj] 
lengths of 39 feet. Rail saw-blades are approximate!) 
56 inches in diameter and about 3¢-inch thick having 
ground teeth in the cutting edge. The saw rotate 
at a peripheral speed of approximately 20,000 feet 
per minute. Saws must cut true, and not run-off or 
the end will be off-square. Sufficient allowance must 
be made as the rail will shrink about 3/16-inch per 
foot of length. The rail is supported under the saw 
by a special casting called a saw block. Improperly 
supported, the rail will become kinked in the sawing 
operation. Extreme care throughout rolling is neces- 
sary to prevent mechanical defects marring the sur- 
face such as scratches, gouges, tears, and related de- 
fects. Section requirements on rails are exacting. 
Section templates are provided to check and measure 
the section. Important section features are proper 
head contour and width. Proper base width is es- 
sential to fit the rail base of the tie plate. Finishing fit 
is important to provide proper fit and bearing of 
the joint bars. The base must be flat. The section 
weight is also important and must be held to within 
one-half of 1 per cent of the nominal weight. These 
section features are continually checked throughout 
the rolling 

After sawing, the rails pass through a machine, 
Fig. 16, which cambers, or curves, the rail toward 
the base with the head on the outside or long side of 
the curve. Purpose of this is to equalize the effects of 
contraction in cooling. With the thinner members of 
the section cooling faster and the greater head mass 
at a higher temperature, head contraction would 
normally be greater than the base. By cambering th: 


Fig. 17—Lift of rails being removed from a control 
cooling box by magnet crane 
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rail, this effect is counteracted and the rail becomes 
virtually straight when cold. Careful cambering is 
necessary to minimize cold straightening. 

Certain identifying information is placed on each 
rail. A portion of this is rolled on in the finishing 
pass and is called the brand. Brand characters are 
raised and are formed by steel filling the marking 
which has been cut or engraved in the bottom finish- 
ing roll. The brand is placed on the web of the rail 
and includes the following information: Weight and 
section number of rail, type of design, kind of steel, 
manufacturer and mill, year and month rolled. 

Other information is hot stamped on the top side 
of the web and includes the following: Heat number, 
ingot number, position letter of rail in ingot, and 
finishing treatment. 

After the rails are cut to length and cambered, 
they are pulled off onto the hot bed where they are 
evenly spaced to permit uniform cooling. Formerly 
rails were allowed to cool on the beds and then sent 
to the finishing department. It has been found that 
by retarding the cooling between 1000 and 300 degrees 
F, minute internal flaws are prevented. Service 
failure known as transverse fissures are believed to 
arise from internal flaws resulting from too fast cool- 
ing. Procedure is to remove the rails in lifts of about 
ten from the hot bed at about 1000 degrees F and 
place them in insulated boxes where they are allowed 
to cool slowly to below 300 degrees F before they are 
removed. Rails must stay in the boxes for about 15 
hours before they may be removed. Fig 17 shows the 
crane removing a lift of rails from the cooling box. 


Fig. 19—Rail turning device which is a part of the 
straightening press 
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Fig. 18—Cold straightening operation being per- 
formed on a rail 


It is imperative that rails be straight and true to 
provide a good track. Rails are final straightened by 
the use of gag presses. The rail is moved under the 
press by the rail straightener who determines points 
of deviation from line by sighting along the rail 
and directs the gagger to place the gag between the 
rail and the oscillating head of the machine. The rail 
is then deflected at the proper point and degree to 
bring it into alignment. Blows may be made with the 
head up, base up, or side up as required. The rail 
may be rotated in 90 degree turns by the straightener. 
The straightening operation and rail-turning device 
are shown in Figs. 18 and 19. 

After straightening the rails are drilled with bolt 
holes for fastening the joint bar. Two or three hole 
drilling is used and the holes are spaced according 
to individual customer requirements. Saw burrs are 
chipped off and the sharp edges relieved by grinding. 
After drilling the rails are placed on inspection beds 
in an unroofed building to permit daylight inspection. 
Final inspection for surface defects, section, end 
squareness and soundness is conducted at this point, 
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Fig. 20-—-Inspectors performing the final visual in- 
spection of the finished rail 


see Fig. 20. Light surface flaws are cause for classi- 
fication as second quality rails. Heavy surface de- 
fects are cause for rejection. Ends are painted in 
color to denote classification as follows: Cuts, green; 
A-rails or top rail cut from topmost position in the 
ingot, yellow; second quality, white; X-rails, brown, 
and high carbon, blue. 

Heat treatment of rail ends is becoming widely used. 
The purpose is to increase the hardness of the head 


Fig. 21—Drop test specimen in place for testing 
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surface at the end of the rail and thereby reduce r:. ||- 
end batter which results from the impact of train 
wheels on the rail-end at the joint. Smoother track 
and longer rail life are obtained. After the rails 
have been final straightened and drilled they are 
placed head up on beds. Special heaters fired with 
coke oven gas and compressed air are clamped to the 
rail-end. The head of the rail is heated to approxi- 
mately 1550 degrees F and the heater is then removed 
and replaced by a cooler wherein a stream of air is 
directed on the rail head to accomplish the desired 
hardening. Hardness is ordinarily increased from 260 
to 340 Brinell at the extreme rail-end. 

Modern refining methods and controls have per- 
mitted steelmakers to direct heats to rail application 
or to divert unsuitable heats into other applications. 
Rail makers set high standards of quality in rail steel hus 
refining and rolling. Purchasers or their representa- 
tive inspectors have access to the steel works to 
observe processing at all stages and to reject, protest 
or accept the rails being rolled. No other commodity e 
is subjected to such scrutiny. Finished rails are 
subject to the so called “nick and break’’ test which 
has been introduced to further check the interior 
soundness of finished rails. An 18-inch test piece is 
cut from the top of the first rail of the ingot from 
each ingot of any heat which has been applied. These 
pieces are nicked and broken and the fractures exam- 
ined; any interior defects such as pipe segregation, 
unusual structure, or foreign matter cause the top 
rails to be classed as X-rails or to be rejected. X-rails 
are placed in limited service by the railroads. Impact 
resistance and ductility is measured by the drop test. 
In this test a 2000-pound tup is dropped from heights 
ranging 16 to 22 feet depending on the weight of the 
section. The piece being tested is 4 to 6 feet long 
placed head up across supports placed 3 feet apart 
for specimens 106 pounds and lighter and 4 feet apart 
for all heavier rails. Fig. 21 shows a drop test speci- 
men in place in the testing machine. Test specimens 
aré cut from the second middle and last rollable ingots 
of all rail heats. If any test piece fails to withstand 
one blow of the tup, all of the A or top rails of th 
heat are rejected. The heat is then retested using test 
specimens representing the B rails. If the retest is 
satisfactory, the remaining portion of the heat is ac- 


cepted. Rejections due to drop test failure are rare | 





since the control which has been exercised in main- 
taining quality has been directed toward this end. 
American Railway Engineering Association chem- 


ical requirements are shown in accompanying table. | 

Rail producers as well as railway engineers continue 
research to improve the quality and design of rails 
and rail fastenings. Sections of experimental track q 


are studied and observed under various service con- 
ditions to further and improve safety and economy 
of transportation. 
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Here’s a catalog that is more than a catalog. Our purpose has 







been to make it a complete and usable reference book on the 





Available 
on request 


- On Company letter- 
head to users of indus- 
trial fasteners and in- 
dustrial distributors. 
Ask for National’s new / 


No. 49 Catalog. specialized fastener needs for industry. 


industry's most complete line of headed and threaded products. 





It contains helpful explanatory and technical information, as 






well as complete current price lists. An entire section is devoted 






to National’s special products—to meet a wide variety of 


We believe you'll find this a valuable reference book. If you 
con- have not received your copy, write to... 


omy 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


, NATIONAL 
a ~ MIR RACES 


MEADE OS ANDO THRER ORO 
Pacific Coast: National Screw & Mfg. Co. of Cal. = 
3423 So. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. SiMe 
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HEAT RADIATION DEVELOPMENT 


Steps Up Furnace Efficiency, Cuts Fuel Costs 


By JAY DeEULIS 
Engineering Editor, STEEL 


PRODUCTION leaks very often are 
caused through use of outmoded or 
worn equipment, but almost as often 
through use of production aids not 
just quite right in efficiency for the 
specific purpose. Performance-wise 
many production aids may do the 
job ably, but other factors such as 
upkeep or fuel consumption may not 
be too conducive to lower operating 
costs. 

One Michigan company found the 
latter condition in its malleablizing 
operations in studying fuel costs re- 
cently, and corrected the situation 
by taking advantage of one of the 
latest developments in heat radia- 








tion—a new 180-degree oval-shaped 
radiant tube developed by engineers 
of Lee Wilson Engineering Co. Inc, 
Cleveland. The installation, the com- 
pany discovered, not only resulted in 
fuel savings of some 18 to 25 per 
cent, but increased furnace produc- 
tion by about the same amount as 
well. 

Handles All Size Castings—Inter- 
ior view of the furnace, which the 
company employs to process both 
large and small castings, Fig. 1, 
shows how these radiant heating 
tubes are employed to provide the re- 
quired amount of heat for malleabili- 
zing operations. 


FURNACE WALL 


Fig. 1—Interior view of mall 
ablizing furnace showing ho 
newly-developed O-tube radia: 
heaters are arranged. Enti 
heating area of each tube 

suspended inside the furnace t 
provide 100 per cent heatin, 

efficiency 


Simplicity with which tubes ar 


mounted—eliminating the use off 


alloy supports—adds considerably to 
furnace performance. 
held in place at the point where th 
burner portion of the heater pro 


trudes through the brick sidewall off 


the furnace, a factor that offers 


several apparent advantages. It en-F 
ables the furnace to be sealed moref 
effectively, allows the entire heat 
radiating portions of the tube tof 
hang entirely in the furnace to pro-f— 
vide 100 per cent heating efficiency,> 
and does away with any maintenance} 





Each tube isk 
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problems created through expansion— 
and contraction of metal experienced — 


with previous type heating units. 


Heating Speed Increased — A|- 


though some fuel savings are derived 
from the effective furnace-wall-to- 


tube seals, a greater portion of the f 


savings comes from the performanc: 
of the individual radiant tubes. The) 
are due chiefly to the increased speed 
of heating together with lower ex- 
haust temperatures provided by) 
each tube. Rapid heating rate is in- 
duced by a cracking flame created b) 
a simple method of combining som: 
secondary air with small amounts oi 
primary air and gas in the burner 
Fig. 2. A glance at the drawing 
Fig. 2, indicates how the cracking 
flame is made to increase the speed 
of the luminous flame which travels 
first downward then up and arouné 
the 180-degree tube to exhaust eithe: 
into the air or into a collector mani- 
fold. 

Economic Performance—Flexibil- 
ity of heating is another interesting 
feature of the O-tube, as it is called 
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{77S CRACKING 


ZZZZZZA Fig. 2—Drawing inii- 
cating how air and fuel 

Z are combined in bw- 
CRACKING ner, and how they ar 
FLAME broken down to provid 
FLAME a cracking flame which 


y accelerates luminous 
FLAME flame to increase rat 
: of heating. Eaxhaus' 
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area also is shown 
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HIGH CARBON CHROME STEEL—A DIRECT 
QUENCHING STEEL WHICH GIVES THROUGH 
HARDNESS IN MODERATE SECTIONS. 


TYPICAL aircraft parts collets 
USES: slitter knives bushings 
bearing races spindles 


pump parts and plungers grinding machines 
precision instruments 


pansion & 
rienced 


‘These 2 TIMKEN’ wear-resistant steels 
will do 90% of your hollow parts jobs 
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..» AND YOU CAN GET DELIVERY NOW 
FROM WAREHOUSE STOCK! 


Need steel for making hollow parts? Nine chances out 
of ten you'll find that one of these two general-purpose 
Timken“ alloy steels will do the job. Warehouse quan- 
tities can be shipped within 24 hours after receipt of 
your order! 


52100 is a high carbon steel that can be heat treated 
to file hardness and tempered back to any desired point. 
In moderate sections it is through-hardening. It re- 
sists wear and frequently can be used in place of more 
expensive steels. 


“Nickel-moly” is a low carbon, caburizing steel that 
develops high case hardness and a tough inner core. 





50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 


Sugust 29, 1949 


Need small lots of seamless tubing right now? 








LOW CARBON NICKEL-MOLY STEEL—A 
CARBURIZING STEEL WHICH GIVES HIGH 
SURFACE HARDNESS WITH A TOUGH CORE. 


TYPICAL piston pins sleeves 
USES: bearings bushings 
farm equipment pump parts 


knitting machinery perforating guns 


This gives it exceptional stamina and shock absorbing 
qualities. 

With these two Timken steels to choose from you have 
a range of qualities that is broad enough to meet 90% 
of your hollow part needs. And by using tubing in place 
of bar stock you can save both material and machining 
time. 52100 is available in 101 sizes from 1” to 10%” 
O. D. and “Nickel-Moly” comes in 52 sizes from 
1.389” to 10.223” O. D. 


No matter which analysis you choose you'll be sure of 
uniformity from tube to tube and order to order be- 
cause every step in manufacture is controlled in the 
Timken Company’s own mills. Write for free stock lists. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, O. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 









Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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While in operation, the bottom half 
of each tube or the lower 90-degree 
portion can be made to radiate a 
hotter heat if desired, or it can be 
made to supply a uniform heat from 
any portion of its 180-degree area. 
The tube is designed to employ all 
low-cost fuels, but can be adapted 
for economic operation with medium 
to high-cost gases by means of a re- 
cuperator developed for the purpose. 

Other applications currently invol- 
ving the new tube include carbon res- 
toration and strip annealing. The 
development also can be utilized as 
the heat source in heat treating low 
carbon steels up to carburizing and 
malleablizing temperatures—-ranges 
of 1200 to 2000° F. 


Gear Lubricants Symposium 


EXPERIENCES and data on the 
properties of industrial gear lubri- 
cants which may need to be investi- 
gated in connection with the estab- 
lishment of test methods, nomencla- 
ture and specifications are present in 
a three-paper symposium on indus- 
trial gear lubricants available from 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Philadelphia. 

An evaluation of heavy duty gear 
oils on each of three machines, data 
on various lubricants used in a steel 


plant and an application of the 
cathode ray oscilloscope in tracking 
down difficulties are the subjects 
covered. The 24-page publication is 
available from society headquarters, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Chemists’ Association Bulletins 


SEVEN sections of manual sheet W- 
2, entitled, ‘“‘Water Pollution Abate- 
ment Manual for Insoluble and Un- 
dissolved Substances’, published by 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
Inc., Washington 5, D. C., include: 
Effect on receiving waters, permis- 
sible concentrations, removal of solids 
from waste, sludge digestion, sludge 
dewatering, sludge disposal, and 
equipment sources. 

Also available from the association 
is manual sheet TC-7, “Tank Car 
Loading and Unloading Platforms”. 
Sections on tank car standardization 
and types of approach platforms are 
included. 


Delivers Metered Grease 


AN ACCURATE and_= controlled 
amount of grease is delivered into an 
automobile steering bearing by a de- 
vice for use on an automobile as- 
sembly line. Developed by J. N. 
Fauver Co. Inc. of Detroit, the equip- 
ment consists of an air regulator, 





pressure gage, air filter, air lubr:. a- 
tor and manually controlled ope: | t- 
ing valve, air and measuring cy)in- 
ders and valves for automatic ope:a- 
tion. 

Pushing the operating lever allows 
the air to enter the air cylinder which 
actuates the measuring cylinder 
When the end of the stroke is reached 
and the total measured volume has 
been delivered, both cylinders auto- 
matically return to position. 


Crane Built for Light Work 


POWERED by an electric starting 
diesel engine developing 72 hp is a 
10-ton locomotive crane, developed 
for high speed work on those jobs 
where a heavier unit would be less 
economical. Rated capacity is with 
a 40-foot boom at a 12-foot radius, 
according to its manufacturer, Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Crane has a full vision cab, tandem 
band air-controlled clutches and will 
perform all operations simultaneous- 
ly. The three-speed selective trans- 
mission is said to allow shifting from 
one speed to another while the crane 
is in motion. Welded construction, 
ball and roller bearings, gears run- 
ning in oil and quick-action boom 
hoist are additional features. 





ELEVATOR 
WELDING 
POSITIONER 


DOUBLES 
PRODUCTION 


A STANDARD welding positioner 
mounted on an air piston-elevator by 
engineers at Gardner-Denver Co., 
Quincy, Ill., has enabled the company 
to weld a gland ring at top and bot- 
tom to a pump liner shell without 
removing it from the positioner and 
without changing the level of the 
Unionmelt welding head. The pump 
liner assembly is a tubular shell of 
alloy steel measuring 8%4 inches in 
diameter and 26 inches in length. It 
has a fairly thick ring pressed into 
one end. 

Gland ring measures 1% inches 
wide and about %-inch thick. It is 
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welded to the shell about 2 inches 
from one end. Inner edges of the 
ring are machined to provide weld- 
ing Vs on top and bottom. Each 
weld is about 28 inches in length and 
is made by the Linde Air Products 
Co. welding machine in 2% minutes. 

Liner assembly is clamped to the 
face plate of the positioner anda 
sheet metal collar, fastened around 


Welding positioner after being 

raised by air-operated elevator 

to compensate for change in 

level when pump liner shell is 

turned 180 degrees. Gland ring 

previously has been welded 
from the top 


the gland ring, supports the composi- 
tion which covers the welding zone. 
Positioner is lowered into a well be- 
neath the floor level, this bringing 
the top of the gland ring even with 
the welding nozzle. Carriage is then 
moved into place and the positioner 
turns the part at the proper speed 
while the first weld is made. 


About 1 minute is required to move 
the welding head clear of the assem- 
bly, elevate the positioner and turn 
the face plate and piece upside down, 
bringing the bottom of the gland ring 
into the downhand position and at the 
proper elevation for the second weld 
Gardner-Denver reports that when 
the liner assembly was welded by 
hand, the best production that could 
be expected was about two units pcr 
hour. Using the special positioner 
and the Unionmelt machine, produc- 
tion was increased to four units pir 
hour. 
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THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 
Detroit 2, er Michigan 


Fabricated Parts 


Welded Tubing FE 
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MECHANICAL « STAINLESS « RIGIDIZED » BOILER AND PRESSURE » SPECIAL SHAPES 


August 29, 1949 


Here are the most modern and 
complete facilities for the manu- 
facture of Boiler and Pressure 
Tubing found anywhere. “Stand- 
ard’s’ 25 years of experience and 
leadership in the manufacture of 
Welded Steel Tubing dictated 
the planning of this great new 
plant. And because it is so de- 
signed, “Standard” is able to bet- 
ter supply you for all your Boiler 
and Pressure Tubing require- 
ments. 

SIZES 2° to 5% OD, up to .260 wall 


thickness to all code and govern- 
ment specifications. 


Specify “STANDA RD’’—it pays! 
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Steel Specifications—conciuied jrom Page 63 





steel according to its chemical com- 
position and that they are not speci- 
fications in the sense that the classi- 
fication number alone on a drawing 
describes completely the steel re- 
quired. This deficiency has been met 
in two ways: First, by the use of 
SAE numbers on drawings together 
with whatever additional notes may 
be necessary to describe completely 
the material for procurement pur- 
poses. This method has two disad- 
vantages: First, it clutters up draw- 
ings with notes, many of which are 
alike and all of which are similar; 
second, as the trade practices change, 
quality descriptions and terminology 
change. When an attempt is made to 
keep these notes up to date, the draft- 
ing room complains bitterly because 
of the large number of drawing 
changes required. 

The second method is the use of 
purchase specifications written by the 
consumer. These take many forms 
but all aim to set forth clearly the 
customer's requirements in terms of 
current trade practice. The writing 
and keeping up to date of such a 
system of specifications is often a 
sizable task. Large organizations are 
staffed for such work but the smaller 
organization often is not so fortunate. 
It may use almost as many classes or 
grades of material as the large or- 
ganization but it is not staffed to do 
the work of specification writing. 

Hardenability Bands and H-Steels 

In the case of alloy steels, an im- 
portant advance toward more com- 
plete specifications has been made. 
No account of the recent work of 
the joint activities of the technical 
committees of SAE and AISI would 
be complete without mention of the 
development of the H series of al- 
loy steels and the _ corresponding 
hardenability bands because this rep- 
resents a really new development in 
steel specifications. At the same time, 
it is an illustration of co-operative 
development at its best. 

It is fundamental that if steels are 
to be heat treated satisfactorily in 
mass production, behavior of all ma- 
terials purchased to a _ particular 
specification must be- substantially 
uniform in behavior. The usual meth- 
od of providing this behavior is by 
control of chemical composition and 
through the years the tendency has 
been to narrow the composition limits 
in an effort to obtain ever closer con- 
trol of behavior. This procedure has 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns for two reasons: First, any 
further narrowing of the specifica- 
tion limits of the regularly deter- 
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mined elements imposes undue op- 
erating restrictions on the mills and, 
second, the method itself is not and 
cannot be fully effective. The reason 
is that, for heat treating purposes, a 
measure is needed which is a summa- 
tion of all the factors affecting the 
behavior of the steel. 


End-Quench Test—The end-quench 
hardenability test originally devised 
by Jominy and Boegehold has proved 
to be a very effective means of meas- 
uring hardenability of alloy steels. It 
does exactly what is needed, that is, 
it gives a summation of the effect of 
all of the elements or characteristics 
of the steel which affect its harden- 
ability. As we increase the number 
of alloying elements in steel, the 
value of such a test increases. 

Limits in the form of hardenability 
bands showing the tentative minimum 
and maximum hardenability of each 
grade of steel was first published in 
July, 1944, as a joint publication of 
the SAE and the AISI known as 
“Contributions to the Metallurgy of 
Steel—No. 11.” The present issue of 
June, 1947, contains charts for 61 
steels and others are in process of 
preparation. The experience with 
this system has been sufficiently sat- 
isfactory that it is now possible to 
remove the tentative status of these 
H-bands. They will shortly become 
permanent specifications. The steels 
purchased under this scheme are 
known as H-steels. ‘They are desig- 
nated by using the ordinary SAE 
number followed by the letter H; 
for example, SAE 8640-H. 

In establishing these specifications, 
two things were hoped for: First, 
for the user, it was desirable to pro- 
vide closer control of behavior than 
had been possible by chemistry alone; 
second, for the producer, it was hoped 
that the scheme would prove less 
troublesome to the mills. Both hopes 
have been fulfilled. 

When these bands were first pub- 
lished, the complaint was made that 
they were too wide. This complaint 
may have been justified in some cases 
but in others it arose from the fact 
that, for the first time, consumers 
could plainly see just what the hard- 
enability range actually is. The ac- 
cumulation of more data makes it 
possible to put the matter on a sound- 
er basis statistically with the resuit 
that some of the bands have been 
narrowed. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that this process is complete. 

Meaning of Hardenability Specifica- 
tions—What these hardenability spec- 
ifications mean in the form of closer 
control of behavior is shown in Figs. 





1 to 3 adopted from an article in t 
October, 1948, issue of the SAE Jou . 
nal. Fig. 1 shows the difference 
distance on the Jominy bar at a har: 
ness level of Rockwell C45, fir. 
when 8640 is purchased to narro 
chemistry limits and, second, when 
purchased on a hardenability basis 
with widened composition limits. Fic. 
2 shows, for the same steel, the 
range in Rockwell hardness values 
at a given distance on the Jominy bar, 
in this case four sixteenths, for the 
two methods of specification. Fig, 
3 shows similar data for a Jominy 
distance of eight sixteenths. 

It should be pointed out that this 
method of specifying steel does not 
eliminate the necessity for chemical 
composition in specifications. Orig- 
inally, ill-founded over-enthusiasm 
for hardenability specifications caused 
some to assume that the scheme 
would eventually replace chemical 
specifications entirely. This is not 
likely to be true for a long time to 
come, if ever. If hardenability alone 
were specified, although similar end 
results could be had from a variety 
of steels, the processing necessary to 
achieve those results would vary so 
widely that manufacturing would be 
seriously affected and material cost 
would be unpredictable. Once the 
type as governed by chemical com- 
position has been determined, harden- 
ability is used to apply the necessary 
degree of close control for uniform 
behavior. 

At the present time, it has not been 
possible to extend this system to the 
carbon steels. The Jominy test works 
reasonably well on some of the medi- 
um carbon steels, but in its present 
form, it is generally quite unsatis- 
factory on low carbon stee!s. 


Safe Bulk Shipment 


NAILS, screws, nuts, bolts, rough 
castings and similar materials, either 
in bulk or package, may be shipped 
safely at a savings in materials 
costs and tare weight in the Bel- 
singer box, made by Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, O. Box gets 
its great strength, according to the 
company, from its multiwall construc- 
tion in which the box can be de- 
signed with corrugations running in 
the desired directions for maximum 
compression strength. 
~-0-—- 

AS a further step in its program to 
get more workers to wear safety 
shoes, Hy-Test Safety Shoe Division. 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
is making available a safety shoe 
displayer, especially designed to en 
courage workers and_prospectiv: 
wearers to handle and examine the 
shoes. 
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with GEAR-GRIP* 
- fingers wont slip 


Parker-Kalon Gear Grip prevents fingers from slipping even when oily. 
Makes fast fingers sure fingers. 

ONLY ON PARKER-KALON Socket Screws will you find the Size-Mark 
and Gear Grip . . . developed after extensive study of shop practice 
to speed work. Samples Free, on request. See why P-K “years ahead” 
Socket Screws can put your product out front, assembly-wise as well as 
sales-wise. Send for Stock List Now. Parker-Kalon Corporation, 200 
Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


"PARKER KALON cl fone SOCKET SCREWS 


AVAILABLE THROUGH ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY INDUSTRIAL AREA 





"US. DESIGN PAT. 
OQ. 126,409 
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Grease Lubrication 

(Concluded from Page 64) 
where it is and not seep out. 

One of the greatest contributions 
in the use of grease has been to 
create longer machine operation pe- 
riods because of the lasting quali- 
ties of grease lubrication overcoming 
the frequent shut-down periods re- 
quired for oil application. Another 
factor favoring grease usage through 
longer operating periods is safety. 

With today’s specialized petroleum 
nroducts. the following points are 
worth considering to determine: Type 
of basic mechanism, method of appli- 
cation best suited, speed of bearing, 
temperature, load or pressure, water, 
acid or other specific conditions. 

Against this determination, points 
where grease can be used are consid- 


ered: Where oil cannot be retained 
on operating surfaces because of slow 
action and high pressures; where it is 
necessary to have lubricant remain 
on operating surfaces, both during 
motion and when the machine is idle; 
where it is necessary to operate bear- 
ings having little or no attention for 
long periods of time; where bearings 
are subjected to repeated shocks; 
where there is a probability that oil 
would drip or splash; where high 
operating temperatures are encoun- 
tered; where there is contact with 
water. Grease also serves to guard 
against the ingress of foreign ma- 
terials. 

Yardstick for Lubrication — A 
study of the above considerations 
will enable us to apply a further 
yardstick to decide: Where to lubri- 
cate, what product to use, how often 
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LOADING TIME CUT IN HALF: Outgoing shipments of air conditioning 
equipment weighing from 1 to 10 tons are handled in one-half the time 
as previously with an electric hoist which has a lifting speed of 12 fpm. 
At the W. W. Sly Co., Cleveland, the cases of equipment are transported 
from storage zones to street truck or rail car and lowered into position 
by the hoist, made by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Hoist is 
trolley-mounted and travels the length of the shipping platform on an 
overhead |-beam, which is also trolley-mounted for two-way travel and 
close spotting 
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to lubricate, how lubricant should 
applied. These four points repres: 
the biggest problem with which ; 
dustry is confronted not only in n 
chine tools, but with practically ev: 
bearing in America. 

In the development of grease usa 
it is well not to overlook the fact 
that American ingenuity and the will- 
ingness to “try out ideas” has co: 
tributed as much if not more than 
the laboratory scientist or chemist. 
As a matter of fact, the chemist and 
the scientist have worked primarily 
on the job of refining the “good 
things” developed largely through 
field effort in the form of “trial and 
error’. 

It is a combination of the two that 
has brought us from the use of 
water, the whale and the hog to th 
present high development in the pe- 
troleum industry. 

Fig. 1 shows a fitting developed 
to prevent excessive lubrication of 
motor bearings, causing lubricant to 
be expelled through a slot or port in 
the fitting so that lubricant backs 
up when the bearing area is ap- 
proximately 40 per cent filled. Be- 
ing open to atmosphere also permits 
any surplus lubricant to be expelled 
in the event of expansion through 
heat. Other fittings have been de- 
veloped to permit excess lubricant to 
be drained from a bearing in the 
event of pressure created through 
either heat or friction. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show machines on 
which grease lubrication has_ been 
employed with complete satisfaction. 
No two cases may be identical. Two 
machines of the same design may not 
have exactly the same _ lubrication 
requirements. 

From data presented before 4th annual cor 


vention, American Society of Lubrication Eng 
neers, New York, April 11-13, 1949. 


Acid-Resistant Cement 


UNUSUAL water and acid resistant! 
qualities are given to concrete by 
addition of calcite, a metamorphi 
limestone, according to Vaagsoy Ce- 
ment Works of Sunnore, Norway. 
It is reported that four parts of ce- 
ment to one part of calcite mixed into 
concrete forms a building materia! 
which is resistant to salt water, 
weather and acids. 

Discovery of a cement dock built 
in 1913 which showed no indications 
of water action started an investiga- 
tion which showed that the fisher- 
men who built the dock had un- 
knowingly mixed calcite into the 
concrete. It is stated that a serics 
of laboratory experiments in the last 
two years have indicated that calcite 
may in reality be the key to a high'y 
efficient building material. 
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A pleasant note 
tor tubular needs 


Like to add a pleasant note to your present tubular 
applications—a note of better design, faster pro- 
duction, lower costs or higher quality? 


If you would, better sound out Bundyweld* 
Tubing! 


Made of steel, Monel, or nickel by a patented 
process, leakproof, vibration-resistant Bundyweld 
is manufactured to close tolerances always. Strong 
yet ductile, it bends without collapsing or 
weakening structurally, and can be machined or 


@)) 


WHY BUNDYWELD !S BETTER TUBING 
] Bundyweld Tub- 2 This strip is con- 
ing, made by a tinuously rolled 
patented process, is twice laterally into 
entirely different from any other tubular form. Walls of uniform 
tubing. It starts as a single strip thickness and concentricity are 
of basic metal, coated with assured by close-tolerance, 

bonding metal. cold-rolled strip. 


fabricated easily and readily. 

Tubular parts for toys, refrigeration, radiant 
heating, television, automobiles, machine tools, 
ranges ... these are only a few of the fields that 
find Bundyweld ideal for their tubular needs. 


If you have a tubular design or production prob- 
lem, chances are that this miracle tubing of indus- 
try can strike a responsive chord in its solution. 
Why not give it a try? Contact your nearest Bundy 
representative listed below, or write direct to: 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





ENGINEERED T90 YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. R) 





3 Next, a heating 4 Bundyweld 
process fuses * comes in stand- 
bonding metal to ard sizes, up to 54” 


basic metal. Cooled, the double O.D., in steel (copper or tin 
walls have become a _ strong 
ductile tube, free from scale, 
held to close dimensions. 


coated), Monel or nickel. For 
tubing of other sizes or metals, 
call or write Bundy. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. * Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place « Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphia 3, 
Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. * San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. Spokane 6, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 
E. 330 Trent Ave. * Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 
BUNDYWELD NICKEL AND MONEL TUBING IS SOLD BY DISTRIBUTORS OF NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Hot-Dip 
Galvanized Bridge Railing | 
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on YEARS AND YEARS of service are added to the life of i 
bridge railings and other exposed installations that are fi 
Hot-Dip Galvanized by the Hanlon-Gregory process. u 
This method of fusing base metal with molten zinc is T 
your solution to expensive maintenance problems. p 
The World's Largest Job Galvanizing Plant, in the 
very heart of the steel industry, is prepared to provide 0 
| : the best proven prevention against rust—for your ce 
products—in any quantity. ir 
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New Products and Equipment 





Strip Splicer 


Sheared ends of coils are welded 
together to form a continuous strand 
through the processing lines and for 
subsequent cold reduction with the 
Seco-Peck semiautomatic strip 
splicer manufactured by Steel Equip- 
ment Co., 2890 E. 83rd St., Cleve- 
land, O. Machine’s strip steel ca- 
pacity ranges from 0.060 to 0.183- 





inch and has an effective working 
width of 56 inches. Splicer consists 
of four units: Coil end positioner, 
coil splicer or welder, welding equip- 
ment, flux reconditioning unit. 
Function of each unit is arranged 
so that combined operation cycles 
are completed in the shortest possi- 
ble time. The welding anvil in a 
raised position acts as a stop-gage 
for the coil ends and as a backing 
up fire-strip in its lowered position. 
To make the weld, the operator 
presses one pushbutton, limit 
switches starting and stopping the 
weld according to the strip width. 
Operation of all moving parts is ac- 
complished through hydraulic cyl- 
inders. 
Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Dynamometer 


Large electric motors may be load 
tested with the model SA-484 hy- 
draulic dynamometer of 30 to 300 
foot-pounds capacity, made by Wag- 
ner Electric Corp., 6382 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. Unit, placed 
directly on the floor, is provided with 
jack screws for raising it to the cor- 
rect height for connection to the mo- 
tor to be tested, which is secured to 
a bedplate, subbase or rail. Adapters 
for 1% to 2%-inch motor shafts are 
furnished. The test gage and foot 
control cylinder for operation can he 
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placed in the most convenient posi- 
tions. 

Tests that can be made include 
idle, pull-in, pull-up, full-load and 
locked. Locked test can be made 





without having to shut off the motor 
to insert a locking pin or similar 
device. Dynamometer cannot be used 
to make a heat run on a motor. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Spring Steel Fastener 


Tinnerman Products Ine., 2035 
Fulton Rd., Cleveland, O., is intro- 
ducing the Speed Clip spring steel 
fastener which makes unnecessary 
the drilling of breaker strips, re- 
quires no special tools and cuts down 
on assembly time. Appearances are 
improved in some installations by 
the completely concealed fastener. 

In initial production, parallel ribs 
are molded at regular intervals along 
the plastic breaker strip. Legs that 
form the base of the clip are pressed 
under the shoulders of the rib and 
the fastener is held securely by the 
spring action of the legs which 
presses the four barbs of the base 
into the plastic. Final assembly, the 
breaker strip is snapped into posi- 
tion. 

Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pin Riveter 


Keller Tool Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., is producing the pin riveter 
for light riveting operations with 
soft metal tubular and standard riv- 
ets. It may also be used for setting 








small drive screws, driving brads in 
assembly operations and in light 
peening and scaling operations on 
thin sheet metal sections. 

Weight of the riveter is 13 ounces 
and length is 61/16 inches. Piston 


diameter is 19/32-inch and stroke is 
%-inch. Tool has a speed of 9000 
blows per minute. Standard equip- 
ment consists of a blank rivet set, 
with special rivet sets available on 
order. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pipe Threading Machine 


Mechanically-operated automatic 


chucks account for the high speed of 
the Thred-O-Matic, 
threading 


44-inch pipe 


machine announced by 





Quijada Tool Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Range of the machine is from 1% to 
4 inches. Operator is required to lay 
pipe in the spindle and flip a switch 
and the pipe is chucked, centered and 
turned. Only maintenance required 
is resharpening of the four front and 
four rear jaws. 

Cutter assembly is mounted on the 
front housing plate to allow operator 
to place a fitting on the pipe immedi- 
ately after threading. An instan- 
taneous flow oil pump is driven di- 
rectly from transmission, Quick open- 
ing die head utilizes four high speed 
dies in each head. Power is furnished 
by a 3 hp, 220-v motor which has au- 
tomatic magnetic switches for over- 
load protection. Eight speeds are 
available with the 4-speed transmis- 
sion and the 2-speed motor. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Motor 


An integrally designed electric 
fluid-drive motor, offered by Reu- 
land Electric Co., Alhambra, Calif., 
offers advantages where loads re- 
quire smooth acceleration, protection 
from jamming and shock or are dif- 
ficult to start. Units utilize regu- 
lar Reuland electric motor frames 
and end bells, eliminating need for 
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special parts. Loads are accelerated 
easily because the motor is practi- 
cally up to speed before any load is 
applied. A savings in power is ac- 





complished because of a reduction in 
starting current. 

Motors are available in standard 
foot mounted or round body frames 
and all units can be mounted hori- 
zontally or vertically. Offered are '» 
to 10 hp units. They are available in 
combination with motoreducers in 
either single or double 
types. 


reduction 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Forming Machine 


End of a 4-inch diameter tube with 
14-inch wall thickness may be com- 
pletely closed in 10 seconds with the 
Westin process automatic forming 
machine manufactured by Federal 
Machine & Welder Co., Warren, O. 
With the use of removable dies, the 
general purpose machine is suitable 
for a variety of job applications. For 
short runs of special work, manual 
operation is also provided. 

Traverse speeds are infinitely vari- 
able from 0 to 100 inches per minute 
and the 8-step spindle speed ranges 
from 40 to 150 rpm. The three seg- 
ment die and the three transformers 
permit equal loading of each phase 
of the conventional three phase sys- 
tem. Although generally built to 
nominal sizes accommodating work 
from %4 to 4-inch, 4 to 8 inches and 
8 to 16 inches, machines can be built 
for working tubing of almost any 
diameter or wall thickness. Brass, 
aluminum, copper, carbon steels and 


most alloy steels including stainless 
may be worked by the Westin proc- 
ess. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tapping Unit 


Rotor of a new air-operated tap- 
ping unit offered by Black Indus- 
tries, 1400 E. 222nd St., Cleveland 
17, O., actually shifts for the full 
length of stroke so that the motor 
shaft can be made solid, not splined, 
for rigidity and accuracy. Unit is 
operated through a double-acting air 
cylinder controlled by a built-in four- 
way air valve needle. Adjustable nee- 
dle valves control the air flow so 





that the tap follows its own lead 
without chamfering the first threads. 

Reversal is obtained through a sec- 
ondary air cylinder, operating from 
the same air supply as the first cyl- 
inder which used a limit switch to 
reverse the motor when the tap has 
reached the proper depth at the same 
time the main air cylinder starts the 
return stroke. Depth control is held 
within 0.001-inch to eliminate danger 
of tap breakage. Units are designe‘ 
to work in any position and at any 
angle. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scarfing Torch 


Weighing only 6 pounds, a new 
oxyacetylene scarfing torch for steel 
mill work, offered by Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., comes complete with 
starting rod device. The high gas 


capacity of 5000 cu ft per hour at 100 
psi permits maximum output per man 
hour. 

Constructed of stainless steel, Mon- 
el and aluminum, the torch is of the 
two-hose type with triangular tube 
arrangement. 


Torch head is of type 








NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT - 





304 stainless steel, as are the tub: 
Wear ribs on both sides of the tor 
head increase work life. Torch 
offered in 46 and 52-inch length. St, 
211 acetylene scarfing tip, which h 
flared oxygen orifices in order to « 
tain a wider kerf, is offered in siz 
17 and 18. Available in the sa: 
sizes is style 117, for use with nat- 
ural gas. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Detaiis 


Cable Cutter 


Imparting a slicing rather than a 
pinching action to assure _ sharp, 
clean cuts, a portable hand operated 
cutter introduced by Beverly Shear 
Mfg. Co., 3001 W. 111th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is adapted to cutting hol- 
low core material, steel reinforced 
rubber hose, heavy electrical cable, 
conduit, etc. A snap-action hold down 
permits size adjustments to be made 





easily. Heavy cable is easily cut be- 
cause of a double link which com- 
pounds the down stroke. Cutte! 
blades are adjustable to compensate 
for wear and resharpening. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tool Grinder 


Work holding fixtures may bb: 
changed in a few seconds and com 
plete setup made within 1 or 2 min- 
utes on the model A Gopher tool 
grinder, made by Gopher Machine & 
Engineering Co., 3333 Universit) 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. De 
signed to sharpen all turret lathe: 
and screw machine tools, it will han 
dle 90 per cent of all tool sharpening 
jobs. Work holding fixtures are Sv 
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signed that each cutting tool can 
held in the same manner in which 
is held in the die-head or tool 
ider while at work in the machine. 
Spindle is driven by a V-belt from 
14-hp motor. Front spindle bear- 
ng consists of a duplex, preloaded 
all bearing which eliminates end 





play and chatter. Weighing about 
125 pounds, grinder may be trans- 
ported from one department to an- 
other. Included with the machine are 
flared cup and straight wheel, uni- 
versal vise and diamond dresser. 


Check No. LL on Reply Card for more Details 


Car Shakeout 


Designed to unload up to 15 hop- 
per-bottom cars of granular material 


in a day, the Robins model GS car 


shakeout, made by Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., 270 Passaic Ave., Passaic, N. J., 
weighs less than 31% tons. With a 
hoist, yard crane or other device cap- 
able of lifting this weight, the shake- 
out is placed on the car, not attached 
to it. 

Only one or two men are required, 
one to operate the hoist, to open and 
close hopper doors and to start and 
stop the shakeout cycle. Power is 
furnished by a 10 hp motor. Shake- 
out measures 11 feet long, 5 feet 71% 
inches wide and 3 feet 5% inches 
high. 


Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Storage Rack 


Constructed of formed channel 
steel vertical frames, bolted or 
welded to desired specifications at 
the factory is racking for stock 
room, warehouse, drums or barrels, 
tools or dies, made by American 
Steel & Wire Works, Chicago, II. 
The Storack frames are shipped 
ready to use with additional formed 
channel steel horizontal members up 
‘to 20 feet in length as needed to 
onnect the frames into desired stor- 
‘ge sections. 

Nut and bolt fittings, movable and 
ljustable in the formed channel 
embers, are used to fasten the 
rames and horizontal members to- 
‘ther into any desired length or 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


spacing. It is available in junior 
size for light to medium loads and 
standard size for medium to heavy 
loads. It may be used where con- 
ditions require racking that can be 
extended, moved or re-used. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Still and Degreaser 


Functioning as a 5-gallon-per-hour 
still and as a small degreasing ma- 
chine is the model ST-1 unit offered 
by Phillips Mfg. Co., 3475 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Electrica!ly 
heated and composed of two com- 
partments, the unit’s distillation rate 
will vary slightly depending upon 
whether trichlorethylene or perchlor- 
ethylene is used. First compartment 





is heated with strip heaters and boils 
the solvent, the vapors flowing over 
to the second compartment where 
they are condensed by a small cool- 
ing coil. 

A thermostat in the boiling sump 
prevents overheating in case of ex- 
cessive contamination. Unit can be 
used as a degreaser by immersing the 
parts in the agitated boiling sump 
and then holding them in the vapor 
area to rinse and dry. It is 36 inches 
long, 17 inches wide and 40 inches 
high. Inside dimensions of each 
compartment are 11 x 14 x 15 inches. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Punch Unit Adapter Setup 


Developed by Wales-Strippit Corp., 
345 Payne Ave., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., is a new adapter setup for use 
with Wales type CD hole punching 
units which assures accuracy of hole 
location by mounting and perma- 
nently doweling the unit to the lie 
set. The type CD units may also he 
used in combination with blankinz 
and forming dies and provide easicr 
mounting for permanent dies. 

Four steps mount the hole punch- 
ing unit in a set with adapters: Drill 
and tap mounting screw holes in the 
die set; mount punch assemblies in 
position and dowel; align die assem- 





blies and punch assemblies using lo- 
cator ring and dowel; locate gages 
and setup is ready to operate. Punch- 
ing units will punch round or chaped 
holes up to 1% inches in diameter 
in \%-inch mild steel. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pipe Threader, Cutter 


Cutting, threading and reaming op- 
erations mav ke performed on pipes 
to 2 inches in diameter and thread- 
ing on solid rounds to 1% inches in 
diameter with the Threadfast ma- 
chine announced by Peerless Machins 
Co., Racine, Wis. A new type Roto- 
Lok wrenchless chuck, in effect a 
rapid acting rotary vise, makes it 
possible to rapidly chuck and _ un- 
chuck work as the spindle rotates 
Pipes, solid rounds, and bolts art 
quickly centered and rigidly held. 
Pipe diameters ‘4% to 2 inches and 





bolt diameters *4 to 114 inches can be 
placed through the rear centering 
unit and the wrenchless chuck. 
After a thead is cut and the dit 
head clamp released, the pipe is eas- 
ily and quickly removed by hand. 
The machine is designed to handle 
new or old pipe. Carriage is ac- 
curately gibbed to prevent misalign- 
ment and chatter. All die heads are 
free floating units which permit im- 
mediate and correct chaser contact. 
Fixed length, monotype, high speed 
steel chasers are hobbed with correct 
helix angle and ground.. Design of 
threading chasers permits easy re- 
grinding. 
Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motorized Hand Truck 


Operated by two 12-v motors hooked 
up in series, a motorized battery- 
operated walkie truck made by Moto- 
Truc Co., 1953 E. 59th St., Cleve- 
land, O., is reported to have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 pounds. Truck has 
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chain and gear drive and has open 
platform for handling cores in found- 
ries. It is 36 inches wide at its wid- 
est and tapers down to 27 inches. 
It is 60 inches long. 

A turn of the wrist on the roller 
type cross handle gives two speeds 
forward and two. speeds reverse. 





Pushbuttons in the end of the handle 


control a hydraulic lift. Dead man 
controls are incorporated. Double 
motor unit can be applied to other 
types of Moto-Trucs built to move 
heavy loads. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


COKE IGNITER: Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill, offers the Whiting- 
Mason electric coke igniter which 
does not use wood, gas or oil for 
burning-in the cupola coke bed. It 
uses compressed air and one welding 
rod for each light. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


TRUCK BODY: J. C. Corrigan Co. 
Inc., Boston 22, Mass., has devel- 
oped a self-loading truck body for 
transporting coal, coke, sand, gravel 
or similar materials. Designated as 
Corboveyor, it can be divided by 
partitions into three or more com- 
partments. 


Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVE: Known as the Homestead- 
Reiser Self-Sealed valve, a new valve 
offered by Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., has a wedge action 
in the cylindrical slug which not only 
adjusts itself for wear, but also keeps 
sealing surfaces of plug and body in 
intimate contact at all times. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRUM LIFTER: Lifters for handling 
open and closed steel drums in the 
vertical position, by crane or hoist, 
are announced by Palmer-Shile Co., 
Detroit 27, Mich. They are of all 
steel construction with a _ heavily 
welded chain. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARRIER: Usefulness of lift-type 
tractors uced around industrial plants 
is extended by the new Carry-Lift, 
produced by Pittsburgh Forgings 
Co., Coraopolis, Pa. It is attached 
in a few seconds to Ferguson, Ford 
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and other tractors through the reg- 
ular implement suspension points. 
It will handle loads as heavy as 700 
pounds or the full capacity of the 
tractor lift. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWITCH: A _ heavy duty splash- 
proof precision switch with a plate 
type actuator is announced by Micro 
Switch, Freeport, Ill. While designed 
for locations subject to splash of oil, 
water and coolant, it is advantageous 
on equipment where operator safety 
demands two-hand control switches. 
Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


BALL BUSHING: Thomson Indus- 
tries Inc., Manhasset, N. Y., an- 
nounces the development of a new 
ball bushing suitable for use where 
shaft rigidity and load capacity are 
important. This bearing is designed 
primarily to give antifriction sup- 
port to linear motions along 1%- 
inch diameter guide rods or recipro- 
cating chifts. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: No. 299 alternating 
current-direct current electrode in- 
troduced by All-State Welding Co. 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y., combines 
resistance to corrosion with a tensile 
strength of 110,000 to 120,000 psi as 
welded. It is recommended for 
welding of vanadium-moly spring 
steels, nickel-clad steels, medium 
carbon and air-hardenable steels. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


ABRASIVE: A special treatment of 
the carbon to provide a softer, more 
malleable body is the feature of a 
new shot and grit offered for metal 
cleaning. Made by National Metal 
Abrasive Co., Cleveland, O., it is 
known as Permabrasive. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


WELD NUT: The new type Gripco 
Pilot projection weld nut is designed 
for quick positioning or centering at 
the spot where it is to be welded to 
the metal. A circular collar with a 
diameter slightly less than the bolt 
hole is provided on the weld nut. 
This is inserted into the bolt hole and 
automatically centers nut. Nuts 
are manufactured by Grip Nut Co., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


ANALYZER: For measuring atmos- 
pheric contaminations and for proc- 
ess control, the Lira gas and liquid 
analyzer has been developed by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa. It detects minute as well as 
heavy concentrations of various at- 
mospheric contaminants and may be 
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made selective so as to measure <1 
specific product in the presence of 
several. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Dei ;jis 


ELECTRODE:  Eutec-Hand-Ome'ic 
is an alternating current-direct ciur- 
rent, no-gap electrode announced by 
Eutectre Welding Alloys Corp., Niw 
York, N. Y. It is merely pressed 
against the metal and drawn straight 
along, like a pencil, without any 
back and forth or weaving motion. 
Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


PRESSURE GAGE: Bristol Co. 
Waterbury 91, Conn., announces a 
new mechanical type recording ab- 
solute pressure gage based on 
a new principle involving a pres- 
sure-sealed lever arm _ so_ con- 
structed that it is _ friction-less, 
entirely free from lost motion 
and free of turning moments due 
to changes in differential pressure 
across it. Known as the Series 500, 
it is offered in ranges from 0 to 20 
millimeters mercury up. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


BALANCER: Weighing for sulphur, 
silicon, copper, vanadium molybde- 
num and other tests to 1/20 of a 
milligram with analytical balance 
accuracy is possible by a new direct 
reading instrument called the Gram- 
atic balance, made by Fisher Scien- 
tific Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


WEAR STRIPS: Aluminum-bronze 
wear strips for use on boring bars 
and driving tools piloted in bushings 
are offered by Scully-Jones & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Dissimilarity of mate- 
rial permits smaller clearances be- 
tween steel bushings and_ strips. 
They are available in 6-inch lengths 
and five standard sizes. 

Check No, 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS: A new series 
of Lear-Romec rotary gear hydraulic 
pumps, offered by Lear Inc., Elyria, 
O., is designed to meet specific flow 
and pressure requirements of trac- 
tors, trucks and construction tools 
and is applicable to other heavy duty 
hydraulic applications. 


Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL .. . August 29, 1949 


STEEL BUYING at the accelerated rate which 
set in a few weeks ago continues. When the up- 
turn occurred much of it was attributed to pro- 
tective buying against a threatened strike of 
steelworkers. As orders now being placed with 
mills cannot be delivered before the mid-Sep- 
tember strike deadline it is evident consumers 
have been impressed with the inflationary as- 
pects of the overall business outlook and are 
now covering because they believe conditions 
ahead justify such action. Contributing to the 
upturn in demand are completions of inventory 
reductions, a conviction there will be no im- 
mediate steel price cuts, and an improvement in 
some fields, notably the household appliance 
industry. 


There is speculation as to whether this in- 
creased buoyancy in sentiment will continue 
in event a strike is averted and the automotive 
industry, the outstanding factor in protective 
buying, slackens its ordering and depends in- 
creasingly on its enlarged inventories. 


PRICES—Studying steel price possibilities, 
some observers say: If steelworkers’ wages go 
up, costs go up, and therefore prices will rise 
too. If steel mills are struck, scarcity develops, 
and therefore prices will remain firm, at least 
for the rest of the year. A survey of purchasing 
agents reveals, however, a unanimity of belief 
that steel prices will trend downward next year 
unless settlement of the current steel wage dis- 
pute sets off inflationary action. 


SUPPLY, DEMAND— In tightest supply of all 


steel products are galvanized sheets, cold-rolled 
carbon sheets, and standard and line pipe. 
Stringency in galvanized sheets is being accent- 
uated by urgent requirements of the government 
grain storage bin program. Oil country tubular 
goods demand for the fourth quarter is off 
substantially as result of a move to reduce field 
inventories. Plates continue in good demand in 
some areas despite reduced needs of carbuilders 
and ship repair yards. Demand for structurals 





has been lagging, although some upturn in pub- 
lic work is noted. Cold-finished carbon bars 
continue in easy supply. There is belief in the 
trade that granting of a wage increase to steel- 
workers would spur demand for tin plate in the 
fourth quarter before next year’s tin plate con- 
tracts are signed. 


PRODUCTION— Reflecting increased demand, 


steelmaking operations rose another point last 
week and utilized 84.5 per cent of capacity. This 
is the highest rate attained since mid-June and 
is equivalent to 1,560,000 net tons of steel. 


WAREHOUSES— Charge for delivery of steel 


from Chicago and Boston warehouses to con- 
sumers in those cities has gone up 5 cents per 
100 pounds, making a new rate of 20 cents per 
hundred. Prevailing rate in the nation, ex- 
cept in New York city where the 20-cent rate 
was adopted a year ago, has been 15 cents. With 
consumers seeking to hold down production 
costs and showing considerable interest in 
secondary sheets, some distributors which have 
been dealing only in prime materials are con- 
sidering adding a line of secondary. 


PRICE COMPOSITES— Reflecting strength in 


practically all major districts, STEEL’s price 
composite on steelmaking grades of scrap rose 
last week for the third consecutive week. The 
new level is $22.17, compared with $21.92 for 
the preceding week and $43.33 for the corres- 
ponding week last year. Composites on other 
classifications held unchanged last week. They 
and comparisons for the corresponding week of 
last year are: Finished steel, $91.55 and $95.05: 
semifinished steel, $63.22 and $75.75; and steel- 
making pig iron, $45.60 and $44.32. 


SCRAP— Higher operations at steel mills has 
contributed to a continued firming of scrap 
prices. Buying by mills continues light, how- 
ever, as they are still relying extensively on in- 
ventories. The price firming has made it 
necessary for brokers in covering old orders to 
pay more than they received. 
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‘DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
\ug. 27 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburg! SO.5 1.5 94.5 96 
Chicago 92 i. 2 95 90.5 
2 Eastern Pa 77 1.5 92 91 
°o Youngstown . 90 2 10: 92 
é Wheeling a4 26 9 SG 
$ Cleveland : 92.5 6.5* 97 94.5 
uw Buffalo . 98.95 2.5 101.5 SS.0 
° Birmingham 100 None 100 9 
5 New England 70 ee SO 
$ Cincinnati. 43 6 106 87 
« St. Louis 87 None S5 82 
7 Detroit. 96 None 99 92 
Western 83 1. 4 
Estimated national 
rate. 84.5 + 1 46 93 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947 From 
revised rate. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* 


Aug. 27 
Finished Steel $91.55 
Semifinished Steel 63.22 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.60 
Steelmaking Scrap 22.17 


* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 





Month Year 5 Years 7 

Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 

Aug. 20 July 1949 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 

$91.55 $91.82 $95.05 $56.73 June 1949 . wes ove, OOLTSIc | 
63.22 62.37 75.75 36.00 ae. | re 4.01731 

46.60 45.60 44.12 23.00 eee 4.02031¢ | 
21.92 19.21 43.33 19.17 June F066: 5.55 os 3.57740 
StIRG TOBE on 5c sce 2.46683: 








Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 


tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net 

+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted 
representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which sta 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; 
hot-rolled strip; 


products, 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; 


drawn wire; 
and cold-rolled strip. June, 


nails and staples; 
1949, figure is preliminary. 


points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No 
ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton 
by actual monthly shipments of followi: 


g 
tistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 


pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and 
wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Aug. 27, July, May, Aug., Aug. 27, July, May, Aug., 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1945 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 — $48.08 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.79 Matis, VOU 60. crccrescescseceees 46.00 46.00 46.00 43.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia..... 49.39 49.39 49.39 46.17 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.25 3.25 25 3.275 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 7.58 47.58 
Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia....... 49.89 49.89 49.89 46.67 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........+- 46.50 46.31 46.25 43.25 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley.............- 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.38 39.88 43.38 
Plates, del. Philadelphia........... 3.5848 3.5848 3.6348 3.71 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 49.43 49.09 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Malleable, Valley .......+ssesseesss 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 Malleable, Chicago ..........-.--.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. 175.00 175.00 170.20 148.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Scrap 
Strip, ¢ id-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 4.00 4,275 4.375 4.375 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $23.50 $21.00 $23.25 $42.75 
Sright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.325 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2 E. Pa. ... 19.00 16.125 19.56 41.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills a (SSS 5.15 5.15 5.775 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago.. 22.50 19.50 21.50 31.7 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. §$7.75t $7.75t  $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt. steel. No. 1 Valley. 24.75 18.50 22.00 42.75 
—— ae Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 20,00 15.00 18.50 42.25 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 24.25 19.50 22.81 46.56 
} Rails for rerolling, Chicago ........ 34.50 27.75 27.75 64.13 
Sheet bars, mill .. Trevi. $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* No. 1 cast, Chicago............ 39.00 29.00 27.50 70.75 
Pe, SAND. ook chika shussheses oa 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 52.00 52.00 52.00 59.00 
Wire rod ¥, to %4-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40c 3.40¢ 3.775¢ 3.775 Coke ' 
> th Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $13.25 $13.25 $14.25 $14.38 
t 1.50 Ib coating. Connellsville, beehive foundry 15.75 15.75 16.75 17.00 
* Nominal Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.00 20.00 20.40 20.40 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: 
ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, 
per net ton, mill. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Forging Quality Billets, 
per net ton, mill, except: 
Pa.; $80, Fontana, Calif. 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65 Conshohock- 
en, Pa.; $82, Fontana, Calif. 


Sheet Bars: 
$52 on open market 

Skelp: 3.25c per lb, mill. 

Tube Rounds: 76 per net ton, mill. 

Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per lb, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los Angeles; 4.20c, Tor- 
rance, Calif. Basic open hearth and bessemer, 
7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 3.50c, Sparrows 
Point, Md. 


Rerolling quality, stand- 
$50 


Blooms, Slabs: $61 
$63, Conshohocken, 


$60 per gross ton, Mansfield, O.; 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (O0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta; 
3.55c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75¢c, Houston; 3.95c, 
Kansas City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg., Seattle; 4.10c, Minnequa, Colo. 


Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Moline, Ill., Williamsport, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
4.05¢, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 
4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.25c, 
Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J.; Hart- 


ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.48c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los 
Angeles. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Ecorse, Mich. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 


except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; 
3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, Kansas City; 
4.05c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 
4.10c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, 4.25c, 
Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 
4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, Seattle. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. 

Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18-gage and _ heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.65c, 
Houston; 3.35c, Conshohocken, Pa., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 


Dover, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, 


Ind. 


5.00c, 
Kokomo, 


City, Ala.; 
Calif.; 4.25c, 


4.20¢, 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: * 
on- 


Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.90c, 
tana, Calif.; 4.95c, Pittsburg, Calif. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill except: 4.50c, Kokomo, Ind 
5.15¢, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.40c, Dover, 


Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 
5,05¢c, Kokomo, Ind. 
Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat Copper Steel 


(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 

10 (Commercial quality): 


Long Ternes, No. 


4.80c, mill. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except: 
4.60c Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45¢c, mill. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 


6.15c, Granite City, Ill. 


Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 


Il. 

Dynamo: 7.50, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
City, Ill. 

Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, 
58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Gal- 
vanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. Cold-rolied, 


6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 
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» Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, 
' Bethlehem, 
SN. ¥.% 
F cisco, Fontana, 
= Mo., Los Angeles, Torrance, Calif. ; 
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Strip 

fiot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
lanta; 3.45¢c, Detroit, Ecorse, Mich. ;3.65c, 
uuston; 3.85c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.00c, Los 
geles, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, Tor- 
nee, Calif.; 4.25c, Seattle, 4.30c, Minnequa, 
jlo; 410c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
otes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


old-Rolled Strip: (0.25 carbon and less): 
00c, mill, except: 4.15c, Riverdale, IIl.; 
1.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.20-4.25c, Detroit; 
50c, New Haven and Wallingford, Conn., 


Boston; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. J.; 4.90c, 
Fontana, Calif., 5.75c, Los Angeles; 6.10c, 
Berea, O. One company quotes 4.50c, Pitts- 


burgh base; another, 4.55c, Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., 
base. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Chicago; 4.30c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Boston, Youngstown, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill except: 
5.65¢, Chicago; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 5.95c, Boston. 
Over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.40c, Worcester, Mass., Wallingford, 
Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 
Over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, 
Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, 
Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, 
N. J. 

Over L105 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 
10.15¢c, Dover, O.; 0.50c, Chicago; 10.65c, 
Worcester, Mass., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95¢e, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 lb. 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.50c, Granite City, 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 lb, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


sheets; 20 x 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 
=e Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Shapes 


except: 3.30c, 
Lackawanna, 
3.80, S. San Fran- 
3.85c, Kansas City, 
3.90c, Se- 


Johnstown, Pa., 
3.65c, Houston; 
Calif. ; 


attle: 3.75¢, Minnequa, Colo. 


4 Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill, 


E except: 


Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 


; Lackawanna, N. Y, 


Wire and Wire Products 











Wire to Manufacturers (carloads) : Bright, 
Bas ‘© or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
ey Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind. ; 

, Worcester, Palmer, Mass. ; 4.50c, Minne- 


qu ‘Colo., Atlanta; 4.75c, Kansas City, Mo, ; 
Pittsburg, Calif. ; 5.10c, S. San Fran- 


EB b So. One producer quotes 4.15¢, Chicago 


| Sasic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, 


*; another 4.30c, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
af sht equalized with Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
‘cago, Houston, 


except: 
5.6 *. Sparrows Point, Md.; 5. 5c, Worcester, 
“aimer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Los 


_ Anreles, Pittsburg, Calif. 


Avcust 29, 1949 


5.20c mill, except: 
5.50c Worcester, 
Conn. ; 


Upholstery Spring Wire, 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Mass., Trenton, N. J., New Haven, 
6.15c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. 


Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: AnneaJed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. One 
producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base; another, 4.95c, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago and Houston. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base): 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25¢c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.40c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col, 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
tows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 122, Pittsburg, Calif., 123, Tor- 
rance, Calif. One producer quotes Col, 103, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another, Col 
106, Crawfordsville Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Woven Fence (9 to 1544 Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col. 112, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Houston. 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 143 
S. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another 
Col, 126, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 112. Duluth, 
Jolliet, Ill.; Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, II1.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $120 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col, 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 


mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.: 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 


equalized with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago and Houston, 


Stainless Steels 
(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 





Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 
No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
ee 28.50 30.50 
> Se 28.50 33.00 
SS ete ss 31.00 36.50 
eee 30.00 35.00 
on 46.00 55.00 
- eee 34.00 44.50 
BOTs eviaas 38.50 48.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM : 
i ae 23.00 27.00 
eee 23.50 33.50 
a ee 28.50 43.50 
SS ee 23.50 27.50 
re 27.00 39.00 
446 cis 32.50 60.00 50 00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding— 
10% 20% 10% 20% 
302. aun a 5% 19.75 21.50 
i ae 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
310.. - 32.50 36.50 ee Cex 
ro Ae 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
Es ware ss 23.50 27.50 oa ar 
” . ae 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
BO asies a 18.75 24.75 ee Per? 
Ree 18.25 2A.25 
Ch ee - 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 652.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per lb 
18 a 1 ; er 90.50c 
18 4 2 os 102.50c 
18 4 3 bine +e 114.50c 
18 4 2 ‘Sines 9 168.50¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 ar 65.00c 

6.4 4.5 1.9 5 7 69.50c 

6 4 3 6 88.00c 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 


\%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. inlength 365 off 
ys and % x 6 in. and shorter. 37 off 


%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter. . s40ff 
All diameters longer than 6-in, ....... 30 off 
co. 2! Baer ie cone 20 Off 
Plow bolts .......... a le he 47 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in, and shorter. 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. 35 off 


Stove Bolts 
nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
nuts separate. 


In packages, 
70 off on 
5000 over 3 in., 





Nuts 

A.S 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 

ys-in. and smaller 41 off wae 
14-in. and smaller eda 38 off 

hi -in. Co a) | a ee 39 off o« 
cy . sates 37 off 
Tiesithek Oe ees wee 37 off 35 off 
1%-in. and larger. j 34 off 28 off 


Additi onal discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in 


and shorter (1020 bright).... 46 eff 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5 and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 40 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
U pset 1 in. and smaller. pee S1 off 
%, & 1 x 6-in. and ‘shorter. 35 off 
Headless, \4-in. and larger. 31 off 
° 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural \%-in, and larger............ 6.75 
ea 48 off 


-in. and under. 


Washers, Wrought 


to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


F.o.b. shipping point, 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern mill carlot 
prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base: 


Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal, In. Blk. Gal. 
wy. 39%— 11- 1...... 4644- W*- 
41} 131 45% 33% 
Bes ari. s 37%- 13 1% 47- 31- 
39% 15 49 34 
3 34 9%— 1} t17%—- B1l%- 
36 12! 49% 34% 
1 4j-— 23%- : 45—- 32- 
‘ 43 26% 50 35 
%. 44- 27%- 2%,3 48%- 382%- 
46 301 50% 354% 
3% & 4, 44% 29 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 


In, Blk. Gal, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2.... 40% 25 38% 23 28- 12%- 
38% 23 
2%.. 44% 29 41% 26 33%- 18— 
41% 26 
Sicowe 44% 29 41% 26 36— 20% 
41% 26 
3%&4 42%- 26- 43% 28 38%- 23- 
461 31 43% 28 
5&6. 42%- 26- 43% 28 43% 28 
44% 2G 
7 Ae a rr ae, | mee s; 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
3urlington, N, J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B 

For prices on line and standard wrought iron 
pipe and boiler tubes, please refer to Aug. 8 
issue, page 123. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill. 
Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 


$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 
Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
Va. 


port, Pa., Huntington, W. 
Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 lb, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mifil. 
Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 
Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 
Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
101 
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MARKET PRICES 








RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 


Per Gross Ton 
No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Maltlleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace.... $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ...... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. .... = 52.634 53.134 .. 
Birmingham, furnace .... 38.88 39.38 
Cincinnati, del, 45.43 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Boston, del abet 54.92 55.42 55.92 
Rochester, del. . : 17.95 48.45 48.95 
Syracuse, del. .. Fumes 49.39 49.89 50.39 
SChicago, district furnaces... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. . rere FC 48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del 51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace . -... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Berem, Ge. cccsvs PS 48.3002 48.5002 45.8002 49.3002 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 
Erie, Pa., furnace ....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace... . 50.00 0.50 
Geneva, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del Lang 54.0578 
Portiand, Oreg., del, ser 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
(iranite City, i., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
We. Te, GE: dssicsvncrcce S008 49.15* 49.65* 
Ironton, Utah, furnace..... 46.00 46.50 
Ione Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 146.50 
Gulf ports, del. ......... 50.50 51,00 
Lorain, 0., furnace .. 46.00 47.00 
Minnequa, Colo., furnace. . 47.00 47.50 47.50 $+ee 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville, ©O., furnace.... 46.00 47.00 
Struthers, ©., furnace. ‘ 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace.... 48.00 48,50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, del, SON . 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, O., furnace......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 50.8230 51.3230 as i foun 
oe oe 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Youngstown, 0., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 7.00 
Mansfield, O., del, ....... 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 
* Including 3 per cent federal transportation tax. 
? Low phosphorus southern grade. 
t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, 


Homestead, McKeesport, 


Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


$ Includes Chicago, S. Chicago, 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$: 
6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 
7.01-7.50.. 61,50 9.51-10.00. 
7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 
§.01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 
8.51-9.00.. 64.50 11,01-11.50. 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 





ton. 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $71.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $77 open-hearth and 
foundry grades, Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to norma] trade area; 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $82, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 
lowed to normal trade area. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.045% max. 
Pp 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.... .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central Fur- 


Cleveland, $51. 


naces, 


102 


Ill., 


Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Gary, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Electrodes 
(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 
-Inches—————_ Cents per lb, 
Diam Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
S to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
| 48, 60 17.75 
6 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 3 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
Ss 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 


or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. . $13.00-13.50 
Connellsville, foundry... 15.50-16.00 
New River, foundry... 18.00 
Wise county, foundry... 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.t.. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.00 
Chicago, del, ...... 721.45 
Detroit, del, ...... 23.76 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.75 
Indianapolis, ovens .. 19.85 
Chicago, del. ...... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del .... 22.66 
ee ere 23.61 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ........ 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
rere 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens ... 17,70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ....... 20.65 
CO i re *21.70 
| a. ee 22.95 
Flint, del. .. 23.00 
Pontiac, del. 21.98 


Saginaw, del. 


Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; ft, $1.45. t Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 

. 
Coal Chemicals 

Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 

(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
PUPS. BORGO sek ccsccss 20.00 
Toluol, one degree..... 19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 

Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia . $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective June 1, 1949) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 

turnable drums) 13.25 

Do., less than carlots 14.00 

Do., tank cars .... 12.50 


(Effective Oct. 25, 1948) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘“*household use’’ , 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Tll., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 


$66. 
Ladle Brick 

Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa., Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. V2.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 


Malleable Bung Brick 


$85; 
Louis, 


St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 
Pa., $80. 

Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 


Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 


$85; Joliet or Rockdale, I)! 
Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, U: 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Sha 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sp: 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill, E, 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81, 


Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemi- 


cal-bonded chrome brick, £49 
magnesite brick, $91; chemical- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 
Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; singte paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51144% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 


and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 
count.) 

Old range bessemer ... . $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ....... 7.2 
High phosphorus 7.2 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... i6.0/ 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


BOG. a iutisnke beeen oe saree 17.0 
Long-term contract ........ 15 0 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.5 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid 
Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving lars’ 
tonnages, prices are nominal; neal- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-33.8c per 
long ton unit, c.if. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ac 
justed to manganese content 2 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.o0.b. cars, New Yor} 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, &.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; ary 
basis, subject to penalties ' 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
8:1 


48% BSBsl .ccccccoscsneses 37.50 

4B Sih vavsvweverdcseacens 39.0 

48% nO ratio ....cecwecsse 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 


Saal $25.50-26.00 


44% no ratio 
45% no ratio 
48% no ratio 
50% no ratio 


Brazilian—nominal 


44% 2.5:1 lump .....-- $33.0 
Rhodesian > 
45%. MO TAMO ..ncvveces $27-27.00 
48% nO YTatiO ......seeeee: med 
48% 3:1 lump ........- HM 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail 


48% 3:1 $39.0 


eee reeeesesses eres ° 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont. 


. en9 
Mines ).2 


ee eer eseeeee 
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Au 















































——_ an MARKET PRICES 
(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extra 
Ss SE — 
“a ayn HEETS ee Standard | 
Bis yy “ture ——PLATES- 
er 18 Ga. and CR. Galv. STRIP. H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds ea ri oo Carbon , Floor 
Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.+ H.R.* C.R 
Sha New York (city) 5.60 6.51 7.10 5.82 77 6.31 S Q 
Sproul, [RB New York(c’try) 5.40 6.31 6.90 5.62 mr 5.57 6 11 S08 5.33 f 71 
Shapes Boston (city). 5.75 6.75** 7.16 5.80 . 5.72 6.22 77 62 ; 1 
E. : Ee Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55** 6.96 5.60 = 59 6 02 2 ode! 12 2 
Phila, (city).. 5.80 6 39 6.78 5.55 5.55 6.09 S.00 5.25 50 6.70 
® Phila, (e’try) .. 0.60 6.24 6.63 5.40 5.40 5.94 7.85 5.10 5.35 t 
: fob Bat. (city r. ‘ 5.46 6 36 6.81 5 52 5.57 6.31 51 571 716 
er, Pa.) [ie Balt (e’try).. o.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 ».42 6.16 ».36 ». HE 7.01 
Chem a Polk t rm 
aes q Norfolk, Va. 3.50 T ‘ 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7 
hemical- 3 Wash. (w'hse) 6.07 ; : 5.83 5.88 6.62 7». 82 6.02 7.47 
§ Buffalo (del ) 5.00 5 90 rj 0.39 6.42 10 >. 60 10.1 9.15 ( 7.06 
Buffalo (w'hse) 1.85 5.75 7.42 ». 24 6.27 195 ».40 60 ».00 , 6.91 i 
4 E b E Pitts. (w’hse) 1.85 5.754 6.80 5.00 6.00 1.90 5.40 1.20 1.90 5.03 5.55 
grains » Detroit (w'hse) 3.32 6.22: 7.35 5.42 6§.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 S.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
@ paper He - . r - 7 te 
paper Cleveland (del. 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 ».15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.16 RRB 2¢ 6.80-6.81 
Cleve (w'hse?) 1.S5 0.73 6.55 5. 00-5.03 6.00 5. 00-501 45 7.84-7.85 5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin. (w'hse). 0.26 5.94** 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 ».43 5.63 7.4 
yn) . wiee las ~ nF en eo 
k: 331) S Chicago (« ty) a) 05 o 954 7.05 5.05 6.35-6.85 5.10 ». 60 7.90 10 5.30 6.75 
Ph Chicago (w’hse) t.85 5.75% 6.85 1.85 6.15-6.65 140 40 7.70 1.90 5.10 ¢ ; 
rille, W ' Milwaukee(city) 5.18 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.98 5,23 ».78 5.03 5.23 5.43 6.SS | 
z Lae’ Noa 6 274 7 44 ).34 6.64 1.39 6.19 6.64 ; 20 . eK 704 | 
St. L. (w’hse) 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 ». 24 6.04 6.49 », 24 44 6.89 | | 
re, Mo, & Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 — 5.00 6.83 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.78 6.40 1.85 { 85 6.68 1.90 10 7.54 | 
Omaha, Nebr.. 6.131 : 8.33 6.13 6.18 6.98 6.1 7 | 
o ‘ 1 4 ) s 6.55 4.50 
Los Ang. | (city) 6.60 8.05** 7.60 6.80 7.75 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
= L. A; tw'hse).. 6.45 7.90 7.45 6.65 7.60 6.10 S.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
ral) San Francisco. . 6.1510 7.508 8.10 6.7510 $258 5.90910 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 S.10 
Seattle-Tacoma . 6.70°T S.15° &.80 6.707 i 6.207 8.15! 10.35 6.007 6.35 S407 
* Prices ine "AVE EX oe Lac . othe 
in RR Prices do not include gage extras; + prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
charges i extra excluded); § as rolled; ** 17 gage; ++ as annealed 
re after — pa ae en 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to | 
er’s ac- 1499 Ib; s 1500 Ib and over; 21000 to 4999 Ib; %—450 to 1499 Ib; 4+—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—-1000 to 1999 Ib; *-—-1000 Ib and over 300 to 9999 Tb; 5 
1500 to 1999 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 11—500 to 1499 Ib 
wa 20,00 | 
7.45 
12 PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS | 
MANGANESE ALLOYS packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23,95c. max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices } 
a. Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per Delivered. Spot, add 6.25c. 90-95 ¢ ‘e icon: CC “ac arlos iu 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- scernmes . , ‘= BORE —s a seeemieen: Contract, carioad, lump 
sets pia $60, ere e.; Ss 36, Pitts SM" High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, bulk, 16.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload | 
i6. 0( ee and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7« 
ton lower. high-carbon ferrochrome prices. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c | | 
on Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). Low-Aluminum 90-957 Ferrosilicon: (A1 0.50 
, ee } Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross Contract, ¢.., SMxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of max.). Add 0.7¢c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
17.0 a et on packed, $184; gross ton lots, contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, prices. 
: packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; less ton 26.0c Yeliv 3 ‘ 25e : | 
.. 15.00 fob. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara oie NY o- 3.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max } |i | 
.. 19.50 I or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.0.b = Bir. Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- Fe). C.1., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib | 
| mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.08% C of Si ¢.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less tor | 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 22.16. Add 1.5e for max. 0.10% calcium | 
Pacifie Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 0.06 % Cc 28.75¢, 0.10% C 28.25¢-28.5¢, 0.15% grade. Deduct 0 4c for max, 2% Fe grade | 
_— to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- >’ 28.0c, ase ty Bhd 0.50% | C 21 .5¢, 1% analyzing min. 96% Si Spot, add 0. 2h« | 
3<0-9- Me cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ee price & ee dd 1 iar on eses, eee Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40° . 40% Fe) 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, ae a me : a i “ Lc , ton lot add 2.20, less Contract, basis f.0.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
ng larce fe $231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for : = wie is aveReR. Spot, add 0.25c lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c¢ per Ib of alloy 7 
1 near. ME oa 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- “SM” Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15 1 | 
Pr a ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5¢ j 
.8c Pp 7 = tf tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
State — \Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: me ; > ae | 
A 8 - ; (Mn 80-85%) Carioné jump Peak yeep contained chromium, carload, packed 28.S85c, BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
2% hoe | er) 10% C. 24.75e ib of icnitained M <p ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
mt a Be: . <4.¢0C per contain Mn, car- Spot, add 0.25c. Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3%. Ib 
sad packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Cor 
Delivered: Doeadst 0.5e: for max. 0.15% .C Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: tack) savinad: bulk. 13 %Se per Ib. of bri bia j 
grade from above prices, le for max. 0.30% C Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome -arlos i unica aaa tok. 48 25¢ riage 
York ge prices, Ng : ihe toe a AR pihe Rees segs carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton | 
7 ce for max. 0.50% C. and 4.5¢ for max. prices for approx. 0.759% N. Add Sc for each 16.15¢ Delivered Add 0.25e for otching | 
Charies- He 075% C—max, 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 0.25% of N above 0.75% ee BP ys ad 2m rr notching | 
7. 7 ‘ 2 a ges . . , : « eo. i 
ght vt '0"o APpprox., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). Fe » B - (Weig ‘ | 
ortland, \dd 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50‘ <a ae ae eenes, One. SRpeOs 
rash ; 5 2 Pca r4 y checks tty 3 ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn) 
e: dry fedium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, Contract earload bulk 10.45¢ er Ib of | 
ise if C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, briquet ‘el sacks zed 11,25¢ ton t 12.08 
8 bulk 18.15¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload add 5c. a ton 12 ee ; Tameaed ane "0 25e rie 
ack 8.9¢ D » less 215 : : : af eg Apt a . | 
eee — — 20.06, less ton 21.2c. De- SILICON ALLOYS notching. Spot, add 0.25c, ; 
a > fe ’ uc, P , 
dpe Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min.. Fe 2¢ 25-300 Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Silicomsi ganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
oom max., Si 1% max C 0206 max y¢: cial bulk, 18.5¢ per Ib of contained Si; packed 314 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and | 
oa 2” x'D, packed 35.5¢ per lb of metal aa ot 19.90-21.70¢; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, f.o.b. Ni- approx. 1% Ib of Si), Contract, ¢.1. bulk 10.306 
3 oe 35.i g ) ri * ; , : 
37e, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot add 2c ; agara Falls, N, Y., freight not exceeding St. per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1¢, ton lot 1 
50-260 Mangan EI t ly ti aa er aay Louis rate allowed, 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.20 
paps anganese ‘ectrolytic: Less th: 250 “i . ‘ for notching. Spot, ¢ 25¢ 
- - «26.50 5c: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib. 32c: ane te si aan “ 50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Oe DORE. Fey SR Aes 
pene ic; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload Silicon Briquets: (Large size weighing ap- 
50-30. ydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per pound, f.o.b packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si) 
irs Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. Contract, carload, bulk 6.15¢ per Ib of briquet ay | 
ee ; a é § c ac 3. 95¢ 7.75¢c, less ton 8, 65¢ } 
$: uis or to any point east of Mississippi. Low-Aluminum 50° Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% we cng oa fer, — aries : ie | 
sillcomanganese: (Mn 65-68%) Contrect max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. ee ext | 
7-27.50 mp, bulk, 1.50% C grade 18-20% Si 8. 95¢ 75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, (Small -—weighing approx. 2 ib and con- | 
,o BO Ib of alloy, carload packed a Z0e, ton lot bulk, 13.5¢ per lb of contained Si, carload oe aetiy 2 Of Bt) Carwad, Sak 
39.0 60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. F packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90¢, less ton 
il) C’ grade, Si 15-17.5%. deduct 0.2¢ from Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. S.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching 
; , « o- 0%, 4 «aC ) smi: Siz ) ; : 25 j 
$39.0 ove prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, eee ORE OE. Se Se a 
bulk, 14.65-15¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload Moly bdic-Oxi : (Contain 2% 1 
ae , 69-15 Si, cz é T ) -Oxide Briquets: (Containing & Ib of | 
‘ CHROMIUM ALLOYS packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained 
t ligh-¢ en Ferrochrome: Contract, c¢.l., Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa 
° n 9 Se © ‘ f | 
, $0.9 Pp, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, e.1., Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (A) 0.50% Please turn to Page 126) i 
| 
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Strikes Cutting Metal Supply 


Several producing properties are already closed by labor 
difficulties while strike votes are being taken at other prop- 


erties. 


New York—Business outlook in the 
nonferrous metal markets is clouded 
by labor developments. The Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrat- 
ing Co.'s lead smelter at Kellogg, 
Idaho, is closed by a strike for health 
and welfare benefits. A strike at 
the refinery of the American Metal 
Co. is creating a tight situation in 
some copper shapes and is attributed 
to the drop in silver supplies and 
an accompanying price advance of 
one cent an ounce in that metal. A 
strike vote at smelters and refineries 
of Phelps Dodge Corp., was taken last 
week. Another vote has been an- 
nounced by CIO officials at the El 
Paso smelter of American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 

Prolonged strikes at metal pro- 
ducing properties would have almost 
an immediate effect on prices since 
production at current rates is neces- 
sary to maintain the close balance 
between supply and demand. 

Copper—Hope for a minimum of 
labor disturbance in the metal pro- 
ducing and fabricating fields was 
strengthened by the settlement of 
the strike at Bristol Brass Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. This strike had been 
in progress since July 26. Workers 
at the Fairmont City, Ill., plant of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
have voted to have the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers-CIO for its bargaining agent. 

At the end of July, copper and 
brass mills reported a deficit of 111,- 
752 tons of copper, 21,444 tons great- 
er than the June 30 deficit. Fabri- 
eators had unfilled orders as of July 
31 totaling 206,056 tons while their 
total stocks and purchases amounted 
to only 94,304 tons. Their stocks 
of refined metal totaled 325,806 tons, 
of which 278,242 tons are classified 
as “working stocks.” Visible supplies 
totaled 47,564 tons while undelivered 
purchases amounted to 46,740 tons. 
Actual consumption of copper during 
July amounted to 60,823 tons, or a 
decrease of 10,301 tons from the 
preceding month. 

Due to the small flow of red metal 
scrap, refiners have raised their of- 
fering prices for the principal red 
metal grades. Small tonnages of No. 
1 material have changed hands at 
14.50c with other sales made at 14.25c. 

Reflecting the keen competition in 
the wire market, one of the leading 
drawers has reduced prices for bare 
copper wire 1 cent a pound to the 
basis of 23.05c for less than car- 
lots; for weatherproof wire, 144-cent 
a pound to 25.443c. Other sellers took 
similar action. Extras on bare wire 
are slightly higher. No change was 
made in extras covering wires rang- 
ing from 0000 up to No. 16 B&S 
gage. For the finer wires ranging 
from No. 17 gage upward, the extras 
are 1 cent a pound higher, while 
the extra for copper trolley wire 
is 144-cent higher. 

Lead—Substantial tonnages of lead 
are being booked here, although de- 
mand is not quite so pressing as it 
was earlier in the month. Including 
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Silver prices advance I-cent an ounce 


tonnages earmarked for the govern- 
ment stockpile, deliveries in August 
will show a sharp gain over those 
reported for July. Purchases for 
the stockpile are estimated at 60,000 
tons for the third quarter and are 
expected to total around 40,000 in 
the fourth quarter. 

Shipments of refined lead to do- 
mestic consumers during July in- 
creased to 34,894 tons from 30,017 
tons in June and 19,792 tons in May, 
according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. July shipments 
included 6755 tons to battery makers 
and 2315 tons to cable makers. The 
report is not complete, however, since 
figures from one secondary plant 
closed by a strike are not available. 

Production of refined lead dropped 
to 39,282 tons in July from 46,429 
tons in June. Stocks of lead at re- 
fineries totaled 94,201 tons as of 
July 31. 

Zinc—An official of the Bunker 
Hill lead smelter is reported to have 
stated that if the smelter is down 
for any great length of time, opera- 
tions at the mines probably will come 
to a halt. This in turn probably 
would result in closing down the com- 
pany’s electrolytic refinery located at 
Silver King, Idaho, which produced 
about 42,000 tons of electrolytic zinc 
in 1948. 

Prospects of a possible curtail- 
ment in supplies has not stimulated 
buying interest among principal con- 
sumers, although a satisfactory vol- 
ume is being booked on the basis 
of 10.00c, St. Louis, for prime west- 
ern. 

Tin—World mine production of tin 
concentrates is estimated by the sta- 
tistical office of the International 
Tin Study Group at 15,600 tons, an 
increase of 2800 tons over the May 
total. The increase was attributed 
mainly to a rise in Bolivian exports 
to 4001 tons from 2333 tons in June 
and to a gain of 602 tons in Malayan 
production to 4802 tons. Estimated 
production of 15,600 tons in June 
establishes a new postwar high. 
Smelter production of tin metal in 
June is estimated at 14,000 tons. 

Silver—Supplies of silver tightened 
last week as fabricators are buying 
larger amounts than have been re- 
ported in some time. This has re- 
sulted in advances of 14-cent on Aug. 
23 and Aug. 24 to the basis of 72.50c, 
New York. These were the first re- 
visions in prices since Feb. 15, 1949. 


Reports on Magnesium Alloys 


Washington-—A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the mechanical properties of 
some 200 alloys in forty magnesium 
alloy systems reveals that, of those 
systems studied, magnesium-zinc-sil- 
ver-manganese-calcium is the most 
promising combination for further 
study and development, according to 
a report now available from the Office 
of Technical Services of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The study, undertaken by Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute for the 





Air Force, disproved certain favora: 
assumptions which had been ma > 
regarding the high mechani: || 
strength and good workability of t 
German Giesche alloy. It also fou 
that the addition of 5 per cent ea 
of the intermetallic compou 
Cd,,Ni,, Cd,Cu, and Cd,Sb, failed 
improve the mechanical properties 
magnesium and magnesium-zinc bas, 
compositions. 

Preliminary investigation of warn 
rolling procedures for dilute magnes- 
ium-base ailoys indicated the possibil- 
ity of increased ductility and tough- 
ness with moderate strength prop- 
erties through these methods, al- 
though the data were too limited in 
scope to draw specific conclusions. 

Further study of the magnesium- 
zinc-aluminum-tin system agreed with 
earlier results indicating that mag- 
nesium-5 zinc-3 aluminum-3 tin was 
the best combination of this particu- 
lar system. 

The promising magnesium-5 zinc-1 
silver-.5 magnesium-0.3 calcium alloy 
still has the drawbacks of hot-short- 
ness and extreme sensitivity of its 
mechanical properties to small varia- 
tions in composition and handling 
procedures, according to the report. 

Further investigations are recom- 
mended for the purpose of overcom- 
ing these deficiencies. 

PB 97657, New Magnesium Alloys, 
243 pages including photographs, 
tables and bibliography, sells for 
$31.25 in photostat, $9 in microfilm. 
Orders should be addressed to the 
Library of Congress, Photoduplication 
Service, Publication Board Project, 
Washington 25, accompanied by check 
or money order payable to the Librar- 
ian of Congress. 


Orders Corn Storage Bins 


Los Angeles—Contract for fabrica- 
tion of 10 aluminum bins for corn 
storage has been awarded by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to Conti- 
nental Steel Buildings, this city. Bins 
will have a total capacity of 610,000 
bushels, and will be used to store 
corn acquired under the price-support 
program. 


Seeks Bids on Sheets, Nails 


Washington — United States firms 
have been invited by the minister otf 
finance of Ecuador to submit quota- 
tions on 2000 tons of aluminum corru- 
gated roofing sheets and 75 tons ot 
wire nails, the Office of Internation- 
al Trade, reports. 

The government of Ecuador is in- 
viting quotations for these building 
materials for use in repairing dam- 
age caused by the recent earthquakes 
in that country. 

Prices should be submitted on an 
f.a.s. basis directly to the Ministro 
De Hacienda, Quito, Ecuador. ; 

Specifications of the commodities 
are: 2000 tons corrugated roofing 
sheets, aluminum, of thickness either 
0.019 or 0.024 inches, in lengths 0! 
6, 8, 10 or 12 feet, packed either in 
500-lb or 2000-lb bundles, eight or 
ten 3-inch corrugations per sheet; 
and 75 tons of wire nails, common, 
assorted sizes. ; 

Exporters may secure further in- 
formation on the invitation for quo- 
tations from the Metals and Minera's 
Branch, Office of International Trad:, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25. 
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Mcal 
t 
und & 
pach E opper: Electrolyti (Cents per poun 
Saas ie ake, 17.75¢ + ena 17.62%c, Conn d, carlots, except as oth 
d | Brass Ingot: 85 wip beget . Valley, erwise noted) 
 E 58-10-2 (No. -5-5-5 (No, 1 ALUMINUM 
S 20,500; No. ‘sae 24.00c; sia cee sees Sheets and Circles: 2s . 
hace Zine: Prime w ow (No, 405) 12.75-1 306) T and 3S mill finish Plating M : 
10.25¢ estern 10 .75-13.75¢ hickness ™ c.l aterial 
| == intermediate 10.5 .00c, brass special Range Widths or Flat Coiled Chr s 
=m © ne neg gy delivered, a 7 pron Inches eee Sheet — Sheet gg — 99.9% flak 
i — Lead: Com . . ; n., Incl. B eet Circlet carloads, 25.500; 5 tons f.0.b. Phi 
nes- & -orrodin mon 14.92%c; 0.249-0. 136 . Base* Bas , 1 to 5 tons, 2 25.50c; 5 tons an . Philadel- 
‘ , gz 15.02% 2%c; chemical 2 0 . 12-48 e Base : ns, 26.50c: less s and over 26.¢ 
sibil- if Prima 2%ec, St. Louis . 15.02%c; .135-0.096 12- 26.9 aa Copper An ; less than 1 ton Sip x Oe ; 
ugh- é pigs + Pay aed 99% pl Pepe tp 27.4 aoe Ages shipping a Base, 2000 to 50 Jomgons 
_ 4 .00c. Base plus, ingots 1 .076-0.068 g 27.9 26 Sa epinig point, freight all 5000 Ib: f.0.b 
oom. | f.0.b, shipping nie for 10,000 1.000, 0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 oe 29.6 2 ned 27.96c; oval 27 allowed; oe 
Ge : Secondary nt. ¢ and 0.060-0.0 -48 28.5 . 29.8 opper Ovauiies 7 <i sc: cast 25.99¢ - 
al- 5 y Alumin 048 12 26.2 4: yanide: 70-71% 99c, 
; 16.50c; N um: i 0. # -48 29.8 5.00, f.0 : 70-71% C 
a in 15 515.750 12 foundry goog ge 16.00 aest-o.cne 12-48 2011 306 30.1 Sodium cea be Falls, N.Y 100-1b drums, | 
'95-15.75c; 8 y alloy (N .00- ; } - On ls, N. 
ions, bars, granul: steel deoxidizin (No. 2 grade) 0.029-0.024 12-48 29.5 ‘6 30.4 drums, 1 to 900 96-98%, %-oz bal t 
ium grade 2 ~~ or shot: Gi —_— notch 0.023-0.019 12-48 = 29.9 o73 oe 17.00c, f.0.b +4 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 hy tng | 
- FB 14.250. | 16.25¢; grade 3 rade 1, 17.25¢ 0.018-0. 12-36 i ’ 31.3 a: we te atin wae 4 Falls, N. Y. 19,000 Ib, 
with “> oe include EE he sniiey 4. pyrene 12-36 ey = 31.8 Suiaae cei 0 ig N. Y. Packaged 
nag- 5% tit ents per 100 Ib at carload r 4 0.014 12-36 31.8 3 32.6 bags, up jonate: 54-56% mets ; | 
ion S31 _ ennate- abate alioy N ag 0.013-0.012 12-24 32.7 oe 33.5 f.0.b Clevel er Ib, 25.25; ove “—- Cu; 50 Ib 
s ; : ; No. 2 (2% ao + a 0.01 r 12-24 . q 34.6 Nicke yeland. ’ sr 250 Ib, 24.25¢ 
Hicu- | stone, Pa. Cu) 28.00c, f.0 gg Cu) Ds 1 12.24 33.6 30.4 35.5 > el Anodes: Rolled 25c, 
_ Magnesium , f.0.b, Eddy- :010-0.0095 —12- 34.6 31.3 C4 ads, 56.00c; 10 oval, carbonize 
: Com 0.009-0.00: -24 35.6 . 36.7 to 10.00 , 000 to 30,06 lized, car- 
| ard ingots, 1 mercially pure 0 .0085 12-20 32.3. 38.0 100 to 0 Ib, 58.00c; 500 0 Ib, 57.00c; 3 
’ , . - 5. 5» §& ° - & ann c; 3000 
ne-1 | Freeport, b saere lb and peri age stand- 0.007 anes 12-20 Py 33.4 39.5 f.o Bg 500 Ib, 61.00c: 90 to 3000 Ib, 59 aaes 
alloy : ‘in: Grade i. » 20.50c, f.0.b. 0.006 12-18 poe 34.6 411 ee : under 10 Ib, 64.00c: 
1ort- E Straits) $1.03: » 99.8% or 12-18 41 s 42.9 bbl, 24.5 joride: 100-1b |} 6.5 
i. — $1.08; grade B, 99 higher (includin *M oe 2 47.0 on Rong f.o.b. Cl _ kegs, 26.50c; 400-1 
its specificatio , 99.8% or hi & inimum 1 arrels, or evland, freigh ) 
on | = arsenic, $1 aon, for grade A oe diameter, 24 a. 60 inches. t Maxi ‘ie Aeaane 2 ba or more ata it allowed 
nk ., $1.024; 99. ; era : 05 . ; mum 50 : Bar, 100 a 
ling — oesh.seo% it £9.8-00.610% 6, $9.00-09.70% Screw Machine Stock: ia oe 119.500; 200 ag eng 119.00c; 
port. 4 ex-dock, New ge tin content, _— F. Diam. (in.) ero “ 5000 lb and over. over, “oon jb. 121.5@c; Ong = 120.00c: 
‘om- j Antimony: A , in 5-ton lots. Tices are or distance R317 nd— -~———Hexagonal— 499 Ib, 122.25: o 0 to 999 Ib, 121 1000 Ib and 
~O1 | not meeting soon 99-99.8% ° across flats 178 en re Sewaren, NS. less than 200 Ib ee 200 to 
oe cen er oak sae below, oy Ppt but Mer 48 —o 17S-T4 a Stannate: 25 It acca 
lou for ee Peneed priy ci py of Pn Sane ore 7 see atl ~ amaneene Wi Se: only, less than 
Ys, shipments -00c, f.0.b. La ri- : -0.313 ag wae el s only, 100 t ry Se: 100 or 306 — 
: ' Nickel: : redo, Tex 0.344 38.0 ean Ib, 61.2c: 2 0 500 Ib, 63.6c: 600 300 Ib 
iphs el: Electrol “7 37.0 eas 2c; 2000 to 99 , 63.6c; 600 to 190 
’ at refi ytic cathod 0.375 37. sas wax aren, N. J 9900 Ib. 59.4c. f. 1900 
for 42.50¢: yore unpacked 7 99.9%, base siz 0.406 36.5 ‘s8 47.0 100 ‘to 600° — 166 or 380 Ib $ .b. Sew- 
film. shot or ae nickel shot noe: 25-Ib sae. 0.438 ae ae 44.0 2000 to 9900 1 Oe 700 to > ome only, 
the 40.50c. ones for aint “F” nickel pen a5 45.5 44.0 oe f.0.b. eo gy gg ae Ib pe groves 
ti Mercury: nelude import o cast iron .500 . 2s . c eding St. Louis rz .N. 5. Freight not er, 
tion & $78 oar 4 Open market duty. ' 0.531 . 455 ant vine Cvanide: ere allowed. t ex- 
ae aaa 76-Ib flask. , spot, New York $75 — ae sats 4.0 Crevwtend 39 By tired See 40.50c, f.0.b } 
: um-Co; : 53 ++ 28» a Stannous Sulphat vit; 39.25¢ ila Seg 
ws x Ib contained — 3.75-4.25% B 0.625 36.5 : 41.5 Ib kegs, b= 9 gee Less than ge ge gener 
rar- Culliteme, * e. To e, $24.50 per 0.656 36.5 43.0 aR than 2000 ve in 400 Ib obi. rd Ib in 100 | 
$2 del.: s Regular’ strai 0.688 36.5 ‘ 41.5 Ib bbl. 98.00c. in 100 Ib kegs, 99. 00c; more 
=e Sel oF straight or fl 0.750-1 36.5 ~ wes Stannous Chio f.o.b. Carteret, N. 00c, in 400 | 
Cobalt: 97 patent at fo .000 = matt a nnous Chi eret N. J } 
alt: 97-98% ed shapes a rms, 1.063 35.5 41.5 Rg OF loride (Anhyd ' : 
Cebelt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib fo es, $2.15. gm 35.5 40.5 39.0 88.000; 100 Ib kegs ees te aes ee 
under 100 Ib or 100 Ib feat rs Ib (keg); 1.563 rr 39.0 37.5 ae a c, f.0.b Carteret. 
Gold: U. s. se); $1.87 per Ib 1.625 4.5 si 37.5 Ss 
rica pombe Sen Treasury, $35 1.688-2.000 = tas 37.5 crap Metals | 
corn ounce. market, New. mal ounce, 2.125-2.500 33.5 Pa _ BRASS MI | 
Platinum: ork, 72.50¢ 2.625-3.37 32.5 ; wee Prices 1 S MILL ALLOWANCES 
the Palladium $69-$72 per ou per 3875 31.5 re : b 90 in cents per pound f CES 
- m. $24 nce. neh “* ] <b chiatnn cea Ahk Mate eden SR 
ynti- Iridium: $10 per troy ounc cs pping point than 15,000 
aa ono Ap ns ; LEAD Cie 
on um (sponge for ap 4 — Mey a to jobbers, f.o.b. B Copper Heavy a Clean 
,000 + oo per sbur s, f.o.b. Buffalo, C i i catiatss avy ands Turning 
bi Rolled, Drawn Extr d pound. more, ae sar Full Sue al on te on bint brass oe ” 6216 14.62% ae 
e ' u ed sq ft ta 3 .12% per cwt; ad f Ss t or ommercial B mans 2.00 1175, : 
4( ; add 50c 3 = of tronze 75 11.( 
port (Ba COPPER A Products cwt. Traps sq ft. Pipe: Full saat per cwt, 10 a = ed 0 
ase prices, cents ND BRASS and Bends: List orks $20.12% per : 90% se rT 13 62% 13.37% 12.872 
‘iia based on Fol cn: oe ‘a e plus 55%. Red Brass ‘oan eee oa a 4 | 
Sheet: C - co his I; NC 9% «+s = 
mercial nal yellow cosa Ribbon 14.50¢ f.0.b. mill, 36,0 80%... .... 2+... oss 13.121 
r 5 as 28 ine 7 sadn ) 2ec eeersese ° B | 
d =9.01; nickel pote % 29.47: , 30.84; red over 12-i . ates, not ae . mill, 36,000 Muntz Metal ... 2.54 12 194 | 
t sil > ; . 12- t ove ax Nicke . eee ~ 212% 
irms §& ede: > 5%, Boar’ iar tamouee eee a, eee Phi ag silver, 10% ‘4 ay , 10.37% 
as eed awees SO 1 U2, W.4l, : sphor- ? hos, bronze, / + ? 7 . 
a, 40; cai tem rolled 27.15: cold ‘s NICKEL — brass Acces " 37 15 aaa ee 
ota- ; mercial] ss fre 7 drs ase “a anganese titel ne 62 Se } 
: a | brass 1 bronae, 95% 30 vetting, 22.76: oo Sheets, cold-roll prices f.o.b. mill) ese bronze .. 11.621 37% 10.87% } | 
ap? vince hg MR 80% 29.16 90% 30.53; red 66.00c. Rods , 0.0m. Strip, cold-rolled BRASS INGOT MAK 3714 10.75 
s 0 4 31.20: oo gyre ; ‘eee tee t shenes, 66.00 cold-rolle —- NGOT — te 
-ion- q a PO ge yoy ee ae yellow brass eamless tubes, ea Plates ieetil te ng PRICES ' 
| Wire: ‘Yellow brass 28-4 % 33.50; red é‘ Cents per pound, delivere L | 
Pitney lo . 38. 50; red MONE eri red refine | 
; in ; 50% 31.57; 90% 31 28.48; commerci (Base prices me No. 1 copper 13 yaaa a lots) " | 
sine Be cop 29.76; best 1.13; red brass — bronze, Sheets, cold-roll es, o.b. mill) 13.00: light 13.75-14.00; No. 2 cop . 
ding opper Wire: quality b , 85% 30.18; 50.00c led 47.00c; rec Pict. ue copper 11.7 nar ag SelB 12 | 
an 100.000 age Bare soft. f rass 29.30. 8; i Altar and shapes +“ (strip, cold-rolled ; . br ‘en 11.00-11.25 ‘ ; 12.00 | 
ak ?_ weatherproof, fo, 12%, 1 a Saas “ee 40.00c. tubes, §0.00¢, “Shot Plates, 46.00c. stlow Sraas 0.00 stag heavy 
= ts 24.693, le a eastern oe cl. 22.55; and blocks, REFINERS’ BUYING P | 
lelivered, A id. _ 25.443, cl 3 of 100,000 ib MAGNE : (Cents ve i} PRICES 
. an 7 R71 1. 27.621 a6 4 24.943; magnet anc Rania en SSIUM per pound, delivered refir i 
dhe - cl. 28.37%... 5,000 Ib or pe iameter va s, 12 in. long , ; ny carload tots) rerinery, | 
stro 7 more to 99 Sr Power 25 Ib Peery he in 4 A copper ‘aen.06 804-38 
ities , 12.25 opper per dry copper refinery bra 
content 12. 
fing D ae oe ? 
ther 1949 ‘ AILY PRICE RECORD (Ce epic aonl BUYING PRICES | 
s of July Av eunet Lead ( ents per pound, New York re | 
. “fe june ro 17.279 ees Zine Tin pe Coane ae mies) Teave ¢ , in ton lots) | I 
rin [) May Ave. aso4s a, saciee. nee eee oe NT ho 128 No. 3 Ah HT, Heh, com ae 
eet sug. 2-6 17.621 1 13.566 a 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.00 pn a 50, No. 1 cms composition roa twas 
ty a 3x 17 esi 4.30-14.35 11.880 103.000 17.000 38.500 pepe 71.500 mixed brass. turnings fon turnings 8.75-9.00 
non, ug. 11 A 17.62% eae at op 103.00 tS 38.500 40.000 71.500 s ee 10.00-10.50 lage yee 75, new brass 
4 - Deets 80-14.97%4 5 : a ia 71.5 7.50-7.75 ngs 50, No. aan. #0) ass 
, ug 18-22 eae . a” 10.00 ripe 17 yd =o 40.00 a a Mt 6 ae a brass rr se . turnings | 
ne uz. 23. 7.62% . v. : 5 0.00 a rgse eagi, -§6.25, new * + SO, savy yell i ' 
os aa 24 — 17.6214 14.92% oe 103.00 vt Se 88.50 pre ae aoe: eg ene bmi) Tods ends 750-7 pnd | ; 
O- 2 _ ae 17.6214 14.92% : 103.00 7.00 38.50 oa s .50 faucets, 7.25-7.50, | Lge 50-7.75, cocks ana : 
rals ; - ——_ oe 14.92% - 4 103.00 ares 38 50 _— 71.50 ge Heavy 11 8-11.75 pe . 75-8. 00 ind 
| z “WV x 7.00 38.5 1.5 .25, linotype 4 _ .75, battery ple o 
ade, NOTE: Copper 108.00 17.00 near 40.00 72 ens trotype oa og igen ig Ere 7.00- : 
€ ; i 38.50 4 <a pt a ; .75-12.00, elec- 
ree, rime western, Pog mag pm del. Conn. Vall 40.00 72.50 — joints, 14 yay babbitt 11:75.12.00 
ony, bulk, f.0.b. uis; Tin . Valley; Lead Zine: Old zinc wy re 
n +, SU, f.o.b. , , Straits , comm 3 50- 4.00-4.50 , | 
packed; Silver, open a Tex. : ——. New York; muee, aces, del. E. St. Loui ao og old die cast 2 anid die cast scrap 
arket, New Y , electrolytic num, primar . Louis; Zine Tin: No. 1 pewter 52 ap 2.50. 
ork. Prices, cents cathodes, 99.9% wi ingots, 99%, del ’ 70.00-72.00, No. 1 52.00-54.00, block tin pi 
per pound; sunipt aitver sizes at refinery Aluminum: Clipp _ beaeee 40.00-42.00 _ | 
er, cents per y 6.75-7.00 a pings 28 10.00-10.5 5 
ounce. tort crankease 6.75-7 50, old sheets 
lings 3.00-3.50 3 69-0.) borings and 
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MARKET PRICES 








OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. $2 
No, 2 Heavy Melt.. 21 
No. 1 Busheling. ya 
No. 1 Bundles. ; 2: 
No. 2 Bundles... 1s 
No. 3 Bundles. 18 


Heavy Turnings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Low Phos, Steel. 


15. 


17 


26 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
3rake Shoes 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt.24 


3.00-24.00% 
00-22.00* 
3.00-24.00% 
3.00-24. 001 
4.50-20.50* 
: .50-19,00* 

19.50-20.50* 
15.50-16.00 
50-16.00 
50-18.50 
17.00-17.50 
50-27.00 


32.00-33.00 


36.00-37.00 


29. 00-29.50 


26 


2G 


()-27.00 
50-30.50 


pap ap * 


26. 


32 


33. 


26. 


26 


eee eee 
Rails, Random Length 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties... 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 
Brokers paying up to 


7.50-28.50 

50-27.50 
00-33.00 
00-34.00 
50-27.50 
00-27.00 


$24 to 


cover last mill purchase at $21. 


*Nominal. 


Brokers purchase prices 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling.. ~ 
ee, 2 Bees os vas 
No. 2 Bundles... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings... 
Bar Crops and Plate. . 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals = 


t Nominal 





Cast Iron Grades 
35. 


No. 1 Cupola - ‘ 

Charging Box Cast.. 

Stove Plate . 

Heavy Breakable ‘Cast 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


* Nominal 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable .. 
Rail, 3 ft and under. 
ry Random Lengths 
Cast Steel s 
Railroad Spec ialties 
Uncut Tires 
Angles, Splice Bars 


VALLES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel § 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 

— Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron — i ee 
Low Phos. viekute bes 


Railroad Scrap 
. Heavy Melt. 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 ss: elena. 
No. 1 Bundles. <a 
No. 2 Bundles....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 


106 


15 


$20.00+ 
19.007 
20.007 
20.00t 
17.00* 
13.007 


-00-15.50 


15.00-15.50 
15.00-15.50 


st 


21.007 
21.007 
22.00 


00-37.00 


30.00-31,00 


31. 
.00-29.00 


28 


00-32.00 


26.50-27.50 
30.00-31.00 


24 


32. 
36. 
30. 


00-28.00 


.00-39.00 
.00-32.00 


00-29.00 


00-25.00 
00-33.00 
00-37.00 
00-31.00 
00-26.00 
00-30.00 


28.50-29.00 


24. 


22 
22 
24. 


20.8 
14. 
18. 
-50-19.00 
23. 


18 


.90-33.00 


50-25.00 
.50-23.00 
50-25.00 
50-21.00 
50-15.00 
50-19.00 


50-24.00 


00-25.00 


$18.00 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
16.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Cast iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 36.50 
Charging Box Cast . 26.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 25.00 
Stove Plate 21.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00 
Brake Shoes ...... 19.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 36 50 
Drop Broken Cast ..... 39.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ..... 25.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 28.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 36.50 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 


f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $13.50-14.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 16.50-17.00 
No. 2 Bundles...... 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 16.50-17.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9,50-10.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.00-11.50 
Cast Iron Borings 11.00-11.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 16.50-17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
28.00-29.00 


24.00-25.00 
28.00-29.00 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast...... 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00-24.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.50-21.00 
No, 1 Bushelings....... 20.50-21.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 20.50-21.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 18.50-19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 
Cast Iron Borings 15.00-15.50 
Short --—-aamaeay sh 16.00-16.50 
Low Phos. “ce 24.50-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola as 29.50-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery... 32.00-33.00 
Mixed Yard 28.00-28.50 
Malleable ... ; 28.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 26.00-27.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under 29.50-30.00 
Scrap rails .......... 28.50-29.00 
Specialties ; 25 00-26.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 19.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 20.50 
No. 2 Bundles...... 18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 114.00-15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-15.00 
Bar Crop and Plate.. 25.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 25.00 
Cut Structurals ... 24.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 21.50 
Heavy Turnings ... 20.50 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 19.00-19.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 30.00-31.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-28.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast 27.00-28.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 30, 00-31.00 
No. 1 Wheels.. 32.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00-14.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00-13.50 


No. 1 Busheling ..... 12.00-12.50 
BO... 5 TORRIOE 4. sdcsiens 13.00-13.50 
No. 2 Bundles......... 12.00-12.50 
No. 3 Bundles ....... nominal 
Machine Shop Turnings 7.00-7.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 7.00-7.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 8.00-9.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.00-20.00 


imcluding broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


19.00-20.00 
19.00 


Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-24.00 


No. 1 Machinery...... 24.00-25.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 19 50-20.00 
Heavy Breakable . 19.50-20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00-17,00 
POL, abba beta ce 20.00-21.00 
BOSTON 
(F.o.b, shipping point) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $11.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 10.50-11.00 
te a | 11.50 
No, 1 Busheling....... 10.50-11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.50-6.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.50-5.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 6.50-7.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 12.50-13.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 12.50-13.50 


Chemical Borings ..... 8.00-8.50 


Cast Iron Grade 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 23.00-24.00 
Mixed Cast .... 21.00-22.00 


Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 
Stove Plate 


FP Sats 19.00-20.00 
Unstripped Motor. Blocks 


17.00-18.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22 00-23.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Bundiles...2z..... 22.00-23.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 19.00-20,00 
No. 3 Bundles. i 17.00-18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 15.00-16.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00-17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 16.00-17.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 27.50-28.50 
Punchings ... ; . 28.00-29.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 25.00-26.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 21.00-22.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-40.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 38.00-40.00 
No, 1 Wheels......... 32.00-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 25.00-26.00 
Malleable tin esGteee SRO 
Rails, Rerolling — ssoeese 34.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 31.00-32.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under 35.00-36.00 


wo 


Rails, 18 in. and under 36.00-37.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 29.00-30.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 32.00-33.00 
ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $23.00-24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 13.00-14.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 32.00-34.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-29.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00-26.00 
COD <o air doienens 24.00-25.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 36.00-38.00 
Burnt Cast 24.00-26.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 27.00-28.00 


Rails, Rerolling 33.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 27.00-28.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under 31.00-33.00 
Uncut Tires weeee 22.00-24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 29.00-31.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ... 18.00 
No, 2 Bundles ..... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 23.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 31.00-33.00 
ee . | er 27.00 
No. 1 Wheels ....... 17.00-18.00 





grade at Pittsburgh, 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 20 
July 1949 
Aug. 1948 
Aug. 1944 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania, 


$22.17 
21.92 
19.21 
43.33 
19.17 








Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R. R. Malleable aS nominal! 
Rails, Rerolling . 23.00-24.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under. 25,00-26.00 


Angles and Splice Bars 


SAN FRANCISCO 


22.00-23.00 


_ 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
Yo. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.00 
fen 1 & 2 Bundles. 13.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-25.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
tk ., SRE TR ee ERT eee 17.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 

SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00 
No, 1 Bushelings...... 13.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 14,00 
Mo. SD BeRR sive nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structural ..... 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove Plate .... 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
Malleable cen 20.00 
Brake Shoes 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 23.00 
a WORE. se ccavy,s 22.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 17.00 


LOS ANGELES 


(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
ON Be ee nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Piate Scrap 24.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling - 25.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 
Heavy Melt. sau awe $20.00 
No. 1 -Bundles....... 20.00 
Mechanical Bundles. 18.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00 
Rails, Remelting 20,00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 23.00 
Busheling ... 14.00 
Bushelings new ‘factory. 
prep’d ‘ 18. 0 
Bushelings new factory, 
unprep’d qeene 13,00 
Short Steel Turnings. 14.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 
COM... £5.40 diuwravesews 33.00-35.00 
* Removed from. price contro! 


Aug. 9, 1947; 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


quoted on basis of 
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20.00 
23.00 
23.00 


22.00 


17.00 
22.00 
17.00 
17.00 


520.00 
18.00 
16.00 
nom 
12.00 
12.00 
24.00 
26.00 





















+ This Logemann scrap press is in operation 


in one of the larger industrial plants. It 





compresses scrap from three directions to 


' produce high density, mill size bundles. 





a ee eee 











niple Compression, (EK OGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost! 


Automatically Controlled 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 


efficient and economical 


way of handling your scrap. 





The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street * Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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MARKET NEWS 





Sheets, Strip .. . 


Supply tightens as demand 
increases. Cold roller rein- 
states quotas 


Sheet Prices, Page 100 


Philadelphia—Sheet deliveries are 
becoming more extended, with busi- 
ness increasingly brisk despite the 
fact shipments against new orders 
can no longer be made on any im- 
portant grade before the Sept. 15 
strike deadline. MHot-rolled sheets 
are available in five to seven weeks 
and even longer on certain mills. 
Cold-rolled sheets are on a still more 
extended schedule, with one eastern 
mill reinstating consumer quotas for 
the fourth quarter, claiming that re- 
quirements for that period are more 
than exceeding its estimated produc- 
tion. A midwestern mill is offering 
nothing in this grade before Decem- 
ber. 

Much can happen, however, to al- 
ter the picture before the next quar- 
ter gets far under way. A peaceful 
solution of the steel labor contro- 
versy could well result in cutbacks 
and a substantial seasonal drop in 
tin plate production in the final 3- 
month period could loosen schedules 
on the cold-rolled product. For the 
present, these factors cannot be ac- 
curately appraised, and producers 
have to be guided accordingly in 
making their current promises. 

Coated sheet deliveries also ex- 
tend well into the fourth quarter— 
through the entire quarter in certain 
instances—but adjustments may be 
possible later. Stainless sheets and 
some of the other specialties can 
still be had before the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Locally, the largest single im- 
provement in sheet demand is at- 
tributed to buying by the stove in- 
dustry. At least one or two stove 
makers are back to more than 70 
per cent of their full operating ca- 
pacity and are putting pressure on 
the mills for as prompt delivery of 
cold-rolled and enameling sheets as 
possible, taking overages and rejects 
in some instances where available for 
nearby shipment. 

Pittsburgh—Relatively large back- 
logs of orders held by mills for gal- 
vanized sheets are expected to be 
augmented substantially over the 
next few weeks as a result of antici- 
pated additional tonnage requirements 
for corn storage bins. The govern- 
ment’s program, established early in 
August, is estimated to involve nearly 
100,000 tons of galvanized steel prod- 
ucts for delivery within four to eight 
weeks. Urgency of the program has 
resulted in considerable reshuffling 
of production schedules. 

Further easing in coating regula- 
tions covering terne plate is expected. 
Present 20-pound coating limitation 
is expected to be restored to 40- 
pounds, thus improving demand pros- 
pects for roofing ternes. This will 
accentuate indirectly continued tight- 
ness in supply of cold-rolled sheets. 
October production schedules for cold- 
rolled sheets are filling rapidly, due 
to well sustained demand from the 
automotive industry as well as mod- 
erate improvement in specifications 
from miscellaneous consumers. 

Little change is noted in the de- 
mand-supply position of other sheet 
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and strip classifications. All cold- 
rolled strip producers here are on a 
competitive price basis and are able 
to make deliveries within two to 
three weeks. Customers’ excessive in- 
ventories are being worked off grad- 
ually, but many users still have rela- 
tively large stocks of premium-priced 
steel. 

New York—Although sheet deliv- 
eries generally are extended well be- 
yond the strike deadline of Sept. 15, 
demand continues to hold its own, if 
not actually reflecting further in- 
crease. End-use requirements are 
broadening and consumers continue 
interested in building up inventories, 
particularly now that no reductions 
in prices by leading producers appear 
imminent. 

Leading sellers are quoting six to 
eight weeks on hot-rolled with most 
booked up entirely through October 
on cold-rolled and galvanized sheets. 
In fact, one seller has nothing left in 
galvanized for November shipment. 


Boston — Most carbon sheet and 
strip schedules are filled for third 
quarter, hot-rolled bookings being for 
October with cold-rolled and galva- 
nized orders for November delivery. 
Only on stainless specialties and al- 
loys are there openings for earlier 
shipment. Flat-rolled orders are heav- 
ier, including those for electrical 
grades placed by motor and trans- 
former builders. Household fuel tank 
shops are more active, resulting in 
heavier demand for No. 12 gage hot- 
rolled. In case of peaceful settlement 
of steel labor contracts, some read- 
justment of scheduled orders would 
not be unlikely. 

Cleveland—Strong demand for most 
flat-rolled carbon products is expected 
by one producer to continue through 
the fourth quarter of 1949. Without 
effort this producer already has 
booked orders for flat-rolled for Oc- 
tober and November delivery. Heavi- 
est in demand of carbon flat-rolled 
products are hot-rolled sheets, cold- 
rolled sheets, and galvanized sheets. 
Putting additional pressure on the 
already tight supply of galvanized is 
the government grain bin construc- 
tion program. Because of the heavy 
demand, Republic Steel Corp. con- 
tinues monthly quotas on galvanized. 
It is now issuing quota figures for 
November. The company also contin- 
ues quotas on enameling iron, this 
product and galvanized sheets being 
the only flat-rolled items remaining 
under such limitations. 

Demand for silicon coil stock re- 
mains strong, and handmill silicon 
sheets which had been in easy supply, 
are moving a little faster. 

Cincinnati — Bookings of district 
mills assure full schedules through 
October on carbon sheets with a tight 
supply situation indicated in galva- 
nized and cold-rolled. Backbone of 
current business is the automotive 
field. Ordering for household equip- 
ment has recently turned upward and 
heavier demand from this source is 


expected in the next quarter. 


Chicago — Shortage of galvanized 
sheets, most pronounced in 22 and 
24 gage sizes, continues to plague 
fabricators. Some farm bin makers 
have partially solved the steel scarc- 
ity problem by designing cribs using 
a minimum of sheets, constructing 
the sides out of heavy mesh and the 
roof supports out of U-shaped heavy 


gage sheets. Plain hot-rolled carb. » 
sheets are sometimes specified 
substitution for the scarce galvaniz: | 
Roofs of these structures accou:t 
for a large part of the galvaniz: | 
tonnage. Cold-rolled sheets, the oth r 
tight commodity with district mil! 
continue to account for a substant:.:| 
portion of new business booked b: 
with available rolling time moved 
back as far as December. In 0: 
local case, current demand has fanned 
out and other products are accounting 
for an increasingly greater share of 
new ordering. 

Birmingham—Current demand for 
some items in sheets, especially roof- 
ing is less pressing. There is negli- 
gible change in the overall situation, 
however, which finds the general sup- 
ply lagging behind demands. Gal- 
vanized sheets supply is especially 
short. Considerable volume of strip 
is moving to market from accumu- 
lated stocks. Production is on a 
moderate basis. 

Dallas — Demand for flat-rolled 
items is steady to strong in the Texas 
market, with cold-rolled and galva- 
nized sheets in strongest demand. 
Supplies are generally adequate, 
though deliveries are still spotty, a 
hangover from a reluctance during 
the summer to buy beyond foresee- 
able needs. Greater confidence in 
building up inventories, following a 
hand-to-mouth buying practice the 
lact several months, is beginning to 
make itself felt in increased buying. 

Los Angeles— Although demand 
for most flat-rolled products _re- 
mains firm, requirements for cold- 
rolled strip are particularly strong. 
Some interests still have surplus 
available, but prices for this mate- 
rial are stiffening. Mills and job- 
bers report that many of their old 
customers have worked off their in- 
ventories of cold-rolled strip and are 
specifying for the first time in 
months. One major producer is of- 
fering 7-week delivery and reports 
pressure from consumers is con- 
siderably greater than a month ago. 


San Francisco—Increased interest 
in flat-rolled products is picking up. 
This region’s biggest producer is op- 
erating its sheet mill at full capacity. 
Consumers, who had been holding 
back orders in hope of a price reduc- 
tion, now feel chances of a price cut 
this autumn are dimming. As a re- 
sult, they appear more willing to 
place orders for distant delivery. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh —- Tool steel producers 
note a slight upturn in order volume, 
although not sufficient to step up pro- 
duction schedules. Many interests 
are operating at 60 per cent, or less. 
of capacity. A growing number of 
consumers report an improvement in 
their inventories. In some instances, 
customers’ stocks became unbalanced 
in their efforts to reduce inventories 
to more realistic levels. Excluding 
some specialty items, sellers are in 
position to offer prompt delivery 
from mill or warehouse depot stocks 
Competitive conditions have forced 
nearly all producers to adopt a flex- 
ible pricing policy to absorb freight 
in meeting competition where desi'- 
able. 
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Four typical machine shops report 


“LONGER TOOL LIFE” | 
“BETTER FINISH” > WITH NEW 
“FASTER OPERATION” | 


J&L FREE-CUTTING E. STEEL 


CASE HISTORY *1 













CASE HISTORY #2 









—_— 


CASE HISTORY *3 , 
CASE HISTORY * 






¢ 


Four typical examples, taken from 100 case histories, show superior machinability of J&L “E’’ Steel. 


For 4 years before “E” Steel was remained constant . . . considerably in- ard bessemer screw steels and with 
publicly announced, this new, free- _ Cr¢ased speeds without sacrifice to finish.” similar tensile properties. All stand- 
cutting bessemer screw stock was CASE HISTORY #3 “. . . tool life in- ard sizes and shapes are available. 
tried by independent machine shops _creased two to four times... we were able = For further information write for 


throughout the metal-working © tap 1” full internal pipe thread, almost 


impossible on regular material.” your copy of our new booklet: 


industry. “J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 

More than 6,100 tons were tested CASE HISTORY #4 “.. . new steel ma- 
‘daa See ape chines very well . . . finish excellent... (Oe rer eee en rene anene 
in over applications. tool life increased ... 5 to 10% better 


as OF noe 
production. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


404 Jones & Laughlin Building 


Here are quotations from 4 typical 


case histories: You too can get greater economies 


CASE HISTORY ae a ee in your machining operations with | Pittsburgh 19, Penna 

creased 100% at normal speeds . .. better new J&L free- -cutting “FE” Steel. | ; f 
finish... shop people liked it.’ “EF” Steel is available in three grades: | Please send me a copy of “J&L *E” Steel 
each within 


CASE HISTORY #2“. . . tool life ins  E-15, E-23 and E-33, 


creased up to 200%... uniformity of finish the composition limits of the stand- ica 


| 

| 

7 ; 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION ae 

| 

| 


Address. 








“E" STEEL 1S QUALITY-CONTROLLED FROM OUR OWN MINES THROUGH THE FINISHED PRODUCT 
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MARKET NEWS 





Structural Shapes . . 


Structural Shapes Prices, Page 101 


New York—While little outstand- 
ing tonnage is being placed here 
there is a steadily increasing demand, 
particularly for public account. State 
road work is especially active and 
several schools are being figured. In 
addition, there is a fair amount of 
semi-public work, such as hospitals. 
Fabricators in general have not been 
able to book sufficient new tonnage 
to offset a decline in order backlogs. 
Some believe a balance in this re- 
spect will be reached within another 
few weeks. Shape deliveries are 
slightly more extended. One leading 
eastern producer is now quoting 
around four to five weeks on stand- 
ard sections and within five weeks 
on certain wide flange  specifica- 
tions. 

Fabricated structural steel book- 
ings were higher in July at 124,256 
tons, according to American Institute 
of Steel Construction. Estimated 
bookings in the first seven months 
total 825,246 tons, or approximately 
27 per cent below same period last 
year. July shipments of 141,120 tons 
were slightly under June. Shipments 
in the first seven months of 1,148,- 
197 tons were slightly above the 1,- 
126,429 tons for the like 1948 pe- 
riod. Order backlog for the next four 
months is 605,426 tons. 

The new freight rate into New York 
from Bethlehem, Pa., will be 29 cents, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Philadelphia— Structural inquiry is 
weil sustained, due primarily to a 
steady flow of public work. How- 
ever, business is not sufficient to 
maintain operations with a _ result 
that most shops are still reducing 
order backlogs. Standard shapes 
are available for delivery within 
three to four weeks and wide flange 
sections within four to five weeks. 

Proposed new freight rates to 
Philadelphia, ccheduled to become 
effective Sept. 1, will be 20 cents from 
Bethlehem, Pa.; 54 cenis from 
Pittsburgh. 

Boston—Except for wide flanged 
sections, fabricating shop inventories 
are in balance; considerable plain 
material was taken in during recent 
shop labor troubles and volume is 
sufficient to meet contracts under 
commitment. While bridge inquiry 
being estimated is slightly heavier, 
work in other directions lags. Third 
quarter shipment is still possible on 
standard structural shapes from 
mills, Repairs to the Massachusetts 
avenue bridge over the Charles river 
take 900 tons of steel grid flooring. 

Buffalo McLain Construction 
Corp., Kenmore, N. Y., is low bidder 
on a state project for construction 
of three four-span I-beam bridges on 
the Ontario Thruway in Erie county 
New York. The firm bid $864,053.80, 
considerably below the state engineer's 
estimate of $1,137,000. The bid also 
includes construction of concrete road 
approaches, a detour road and nec- 
rood grading and drainage facili- 
ies. 

Birmingham — With considerable 
new construction under consideration 
prospects have improved for _ in- 
creased demand for plates. Some of 
the new construction is work shelved 
when construction costs were at a 
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peak, but some new projects indicate 
a general revival by next spring. 

walias —- With the emphasis on 
Texas’ extensive building program, 
exceeding last year’s by a good mar- 
gin, placed on non-residential con- 
struction, demand for structural 
chapes is showing a corresponding 
increase. Industrial, warehousing, 
and public works projects represent 
a heavy segment of this state’s 
building program that has touched 
$62,500,000 this year. Significant 
in the public works program is work 
on sixteen dams in various stages 
of construction that represent an 
outlay of considerably over $240 mil- 
lion. Greater confidence in the gen- 
eral economic outlook in this area 
is raising prospects for greater ac- 
tivity. 

Los Angeles — Structurals are in 
lightest demand of the major steel 
products. Since inventories are 
heavy, competition steadily becomes 
more severe and prices are soften- 
ing. This situation is in direct con- 
trast to the present surge of con- 
struction in Southern California, but 
the majority of that activity is in 
concrete construction requiring large 
tonnages of reinforcing bars, with 
only a little structural steel. 

San Francisco—Structural business 
continues in the doldrums, Although 
engineering projects awarded in the 
11 western states totaled about 
$1349 million in the first seven 
months this year, compared with 
$1118 million a year ago, most of the 
contracts have been public works. 
Many of these projects have drawn 
on eastern sources for steel supplies, 
and western producers of structurals 
have not benefited. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 100 


Los Angeles—Although the rein- 
forcing bar market is more competi- 
tive, demand remains active. Many 
projects either are under way or are 
coming out for bids, with most of 
these involving concrete construc- 
tion. One leading fabricator, cur- 
rently operating at 80 per cent of 
capacity, reports more jobs being 
offered for bids than its estimators 
can handle. This firm’s tonnage dur- 
ing the past three months has been 
running about even with the same 
period in 1948. Present activity is 
concentrated largely on school build- 
ings, highway bridges, and other pub- 
lic works, with some_ good-sized 
industrial projects beginning to come 
out. The industry looks for a sub- 
stantial program of new construc- 
tion by the U. S. Navy’s guided mis- 
sile research center at Point Mugu, 
Calif. 

Portland Oreg.—Plant of Oregon 
Steel Mills is operating two of three 
furnaces and reports a _ substantial 
order backlog. Several sizable con- 
tracts are being rolled including 
8000 tons for the Hungry Horse 
power project in Montana. Demand 
for small tonnages is steady with 
the aggregate tonnage large. Public 
works and general construction are 
absorbing a large amount of rein- 
forcing. Mercer Steel Co., Soule Steel 
Co. and Truscon Steel Co. have sub- 
stantial order backlogs. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 101 


New York—Despite a general ove:- 
all improvement in steel inquiry, plat, 
demand still lags. Few specifications 
are coming out from the railroads 
and ship yards and there is little dis- 
position among jobbers and other con- 
sumers to order inventory replace- 
ments. Present types of construction 
require a relatively small amount of 
plate work. Some seasonal improve- 
ment is noted for making light fuel 
oil tanks and heaters, but the overall 
effect is slight. 

New car lot freight rates into New 
York, will be 32 cents from Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; 33 cents from Claymont, 
Del.; 34 cents from Coatesville, Pa.; 
and 40 cents from Harrisburg, Pa. 

New freight rate from Sparrows 
Point, Md., will be 42 cents. 

Boston — With another increase in 
freight rates Sept. 1, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mills will be at further disadvan- 
tage in New England distribution 
which in case of plates approximates 
$5 per ton; freight charges have 
nearly doubled since 1938. Tank shop 
orders are slightly heavier and de- 
mand for plates is stronger. Weld- 
ment shop operations are also up with 
backlogs improved which is showing 
up in better tonnage of heavier plates. 
Larger mills are now booking for 
October, having filled September 
schedules; smaller units can take or- 
ders for September delivery in most 
instances. 

Philadelphia —— District plate mill 
operations are a shade higher, al- 
though still spotty. One mill, which 
recently suspended for several days, 
was operating on a fairly dull sched- 
ule last week; another, which had 
been operating part time, was down 
completely. Other district mills like- 
wise are varying their operations 
from week to week, but seldom are 
operating more than four days and 
usually less. Buyers can _ obtain 
early deliveries by shopping around 
a little—deliveries of around three 
to four weeks and less upon occa- 
sion. 

Proposed freight rates into Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 1, from plate mills at 
Claymont, Del., and Conshohoken, Pa., 
will be 9 cents; from Coatesville. 
Pa., 15 cents; from Sparrows Point, 
29 cents; from Harrisburg, 33 cents 

Birmingham-—Plate output is sus- 
tained here and at Gadsden, although 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
is being called upon to supply the 
major market requirements. Demand 
for plates hoids up surprisingly well, 
the aggregate coming from  wide- 
spread miscellaneous users in _ the 
face of considerably less need on 
the part of carbuilders and _ ship- 
repair plants. Deliveries are easie! 
in most instances. 

Los Angeles—— While plate needs 
have continued in fair volumé 
through the year, current mill book- 
ings are better than at any time in 
the past 90 days. Requirements of 
pipe and tank fabricators, as well as 
warehouses, are tending upward. 
Possibility of a steel strike is having 
some effect on consumer psychology, 
but in light of generally low inven- 
tories most of the current buying is 
attributed to production require- 
ments. 
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_ STEEL PLATE 


This new service now makes steel plate in 
thicknesses from !)"" to 15’” immediately 
available from stock at By-Products Steel 
Co. Included is a complete line of heavy 
carbon steel plates in special qualities, 
99,000 to 65.000 and 70,000 to 82.000 psi 
tensile strength. 

This stock is regularly maintained to 
assure you of a ready source for steel plate 
and shapes at all times. 


Plates can be shipped full size or accurately 





R SPECIFICATIONS 


cut TO YOU 


flame-cut to the dimensions or shape you 
specify. You avoid having to carry an exten- 
sive stock of less-often-used thicknesses and 
qualities. Handling costs and scrap losses are 
less, because only the metal you need is 
shipped to you. 

The new Bulletin 183 shows our stock 
of heavy steel plate. For a copy. write 
By-Products Steel Co., Division of Lukens 
Steel Company, 414 Strode Avenue, 


Coatesville. Pennsylvania. 


“STEEL SHAPES FOR INDUSTRY”, a 16mm motion picture in sound 


LUKENS 


BY-PRODUCTS 
STEEL 
DIVISION 


and color showing flame-cutting, bending, shearing, pressing, 
blanking and otherwise forming steel plate shapes, is available 
without charge. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for a booking date. 
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LOOK T0 BORO yw 
for the Solution to ALL 
Your Ventilating Problems 





You'll find the solution to your ventilating problems in 
BURT'S complete line. It includes a size and type for almost 
every ventilating need—gravity, fan, revolving head and 
continuous ridge units. If special designs are required, 
BURT has the know-how and facilities to produce them for 
you. BURT’S experience from more than half a century is 


available—without obligation—at your request. 


Write For Catalogs and Data Sheets 


vr 
m BURT MFG. «o. 
905 S. High Street Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 
VENTILATORS - LOUVERS - OIL FILTERS - SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 101 


Dallas —- Wire products demand ji 
holding steady, with nails mark: 
firming up as a result of extensiv 
building operations in this sectio: 
Supplies are adequate. Prices are un 
changed. 

San Francisco—Columbia Steel C 
has put its fourth open hearth bac! 
in operation at the Pittsburgh plan: 
as a result of sharply increased d« 
mand for carbon steel wire. Thi 
raises ingot output at Pittsburgh 2() 
points to 80 per cent of capacity. A 
heavy volume of orders for carbon 
steel wire, to be used chiefly in 
manufacture of springs, has _ been 
coming from furniture and _ auto 
manufacturers, Columbia officials at- 
tribute this trend to fears of a steel 
strike this autumn. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 100 


New York—Hot carbon bars con 
tinue to move a little more actively, 
with deliveries of most leading pro- 
ducers ranging four to six weeks. In 
some instances earlier deliveries can 
be obtained, but they are the excep- 
tions. 5 

Cold-drawn carbon bar demand 
still lags, having failed to respond 
to stimulating influences in the sam: 
measure as inquiry for hot carbon 
bars. Deliveries can still be had in 
two to three weeks or less, especial- 
ly where drawers have been able to 
build up fairly substantial stocks. As 
a matter of fact, prompt shipments 
are available in many sizes. Alloy 
bar promises are becoming slightly 
more extended. Hot alloy grades ar: 
available in around three to four 
weeks, five to six weeks when spe- 
cial treatment is required. Cold alloy 
bars can be shipped in late Septem- 
ber and early October, but in much 
less time where specifications are in 
stock and do not have to be proc- 
essed. 

Sept. 1 freight rates into New York 
from Buffalo and Pittsburgh are 58 
cents and 62 cents, respectively. 

New freight rate from Johnstown, 
Pa., will be 54 cents. 

Pittsburgh—Cold finishers report 
a well diversified moderate improve- 
ment in bookings this month, due to 
increase in customers’ production 
schedules and necessity to balance 
out inventories resulting from too 
drastic stock reduction in some size 
classifications. An  undeterminable 
portion of increased demand also is 
attributed to inventory protection 
buying in event of a steel strike 
next month. Most standard sizes 
of cold finished carbon and alloy 
bars are available from stock, with 
deliveries extended 4 to 6 weeks 
on specialties. Hot-rolled carbon and 
alloy mill deliveries generally aré 
available within 4 to 5 weeks. 

Boston—Carbon bar buying, slight- 
ly heavier, is still slack with som: 
producers able to make delivery this 
quarter; few mills are filled for Sep 
tember and are booking for Octobe: 
While inventories are gradually de- 
clining, notably in small sizes, sub- 
stantial cold-finished tonnages ar 
held by some consumers and ware 
houses. 
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| Slotted Beds 


for Punching , 


et Lahaiee 





Converts Bending Press to Punch Press... 
and Cuts Costs as Much as 1/2 


Because Steelweld Presses adapted for punching often 
cost as little as one-half that of ordinary punch presses 
oe = a number of companies have purchased them and 
Model H4-6 Press effected real savings. 





with slotted bed. Han- 

dies plate to 6’ 0" long Double-plate beds are usually employed with extra 

between end housings. i ' 
Operated by foot treadle wide bed and ram to support the dies. In other respects 
or air-electric control. the presses are standard. Machines have been built 
with beds as wide as 36”, with slots in bed varying 
a a - =e from 3” to 6°4" wide. The punchings drop between 
> SS T) RS : SP the bed plates (See sketches) and are easily removed 

) | S| from behind the machine. 
Dy 


The same presses used for punching can be used for 
bending and other forming operations. Steelweld 
OPEN SLOT VEE SLOT Presses are built in all lengths to 20’ 0” and in various 


Long punchings are Small punchings are 


easily removed from removed from hole it] 
Lmeeed og Bao capacities to 500 tons. 

















GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING OO. 


CATALOG No. 2010 gives 4 a 
construction and engineering 812 East 281ist STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


details. Profusely illustrated, 


TEELWELD 


BENDING PRESSES 


BRAKING = FORMING = BLANKING = DRAWING = CORRUGATING = PUNCHING 
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AMERICAN SASH GHAIN 


...the 


“mean Vy purpose a 
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This AMERICAN chain is known—and 
widely used—as Sash Chain. But in the many 
sizes now available, it has hundreds of uses. 


Your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor offers 
Sash Chain made of Solid Bronze and of 


Carbon Steel in a selection of finishes. 
It can also be made of Stainless Steel, haf 
? of Monel Metal and of Brass. Tensile | t-/ 


strengths range from 350 Ibs. to 900 
lbs. High quality is assured by uni- 
formity of material and precision 
in fabrication. 


? 
; 
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Your American Chain distrib- P/ 
utor is a responsible source {for & 
weldless chain made of wire or [p= 
stampings, electric welded cr 
forge welded chain, a com- 
plete line of fittings, attach- 
ments and assemblies,cotter 
pins, hooks, repair links. 


7s 


BUY AMERICAN—THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE 


Cc York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 













Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh — Jobbers’ stocks of 
standard pipe items still are not in 
satisfactory balance despite moderate 
headway mills have made against 
order backlogs in the last few 
months. Drill pipe, oil well tubing 
and casing are expected to remain 
in relatively short supply through- 
out remainder of this year, although 
some progress against order back- 
logs also is reported in this product 
group. Line pipe deliveries in large 
size classifications are extended into 
1954. Demand for pressure tubing 
continues to top that for mechanical 
by a sizable margin, with backlogs 
extended three to eight weeks. 

National Tube Co. will concentrat: 
output of all tubing except electri: 
welded, at Ellwood City, Pa., during 
period of new mill installation at 
Gary, Ind. 

Cleveland—-Substantial drop in or- 
dering of oil country tubular goods 
for fourth-quarter delivery is enabl- 
ing one producer to step up produc- 
tion of line pipe, a product continu- 
ing in heavy demand, On the basis 
of orders now being accepted for 
line pipe, up to 16-inch diameter, 
for delivery in 1950 this producer 
continues to be optimistic over pros- 
pects for tubular goods business. On 
larger diameter line pipe, this pro- 
ducer is booked into 1952. 

Jobbers continue to take their 
quotas of standard pipe, but a de- 
cline is noted in orders from sprinkler 
manufacturers. 

Drop in demand for oil country 
tubular goods for the fourth quarte: 
may be as much as 40 to 50 per cent 
and results from a move to reduce 
field inventories. 

Portland, Oreg. - American Pipe 
& Construction Co. has sufficient 
work under contract to carry to the 
end of the year, the largest 3500 
tons being for the Soap Lake 22- 
foot siphon, Columbia Basin project. 
Another large project involves 1000 
tons for penstocks for enlargement 
of generating facilities for California- 
Oregon Power Co. Miscellaneous 
other tank jobs comprise the bal- 
ance of a substantial backlog. 

American Pipe is operating three 
shifts. Inquiries are numerous but 
increasing competition is_ noted. 
Pipe fabricating is largely seasonal. 

Inquiry for cast iron pipe goods is 
fair. Immediate deliveries can be 
made as suppliers have considerable 
stocks. Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. has improved its competi- 
tive position by increased facilities 
at the Provo, Utah, plant where pro- 
duction has quadrupled under the de 
La Vande method. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh—Tin mill specifications 
for October scheduling are holding 
up better than anticipated, reflecting 
primarily improvement in general line 
can requirements and growing con- 
viction among consumers that lower 
prices will not be posted this year. 
Maximum tin plate price level on 
1950 contracts with major can mak- 
ers is expected to depend largely 
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Above — Close-up of indi- 
vidual die stations. All are 
attached to the main slide 
but each is independently 
adjustable. 


THIS IS THE DRAWER 
Measuring 15" x 18° x 6” 
deep it is formed from coil 
stock. Operations, which 
include blank and draw, trim, 
curl,and flange, are performed 
automatically without inter- 
mediate handling, pickling or 
annealing 





erson ~ 


TRANSMAT 
PRESS 


produces over 450 
range drawers per hour 


A completed range drawer every 8'/, sec- 
onds—from a single machine with a single 
operator! That’s the production rate of this 
Verson TRANSMAT Press in use in the 
ultra modern plant of a leading range 
manufacturer. Believed to be the largest 
automatic drawing press in the world, this 
TRANSMAT measures 258 inches between 
housings and weighs 270 tons. 


This huge TRANSMAT press typifies what 
Verson can do to speed production and 
reduce unit costs for manufacturers of 
formed metal products. Whether you need 
a single press or a complete tool-up includ- 
ing presses and dies, we will welcome the 
Opportunity to go over your requirements 
with you and make recommendations. 


Originators and Pioneers of Allsteel Welded Stamping Press Construction 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9318 South Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! 
FORGING PRESSES ° 


BLANKING PRESSES 


August 29, 1949 


BRAKES ° DIES 


DRAWING PRESSES ° 


Holmes Street and Ledbetter Drive, Dallas 8, Texas 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
DIE CUSHIONS 
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MARKET NEWS 


on ultimate terms of new steel wa 
contracts and competitive conditios 
prevailing at that time. Should «»- 
other wage-price spiral develop, : 
ticipated easing in fourth-quarter 
plate demand likely would fail to 
velop since consumers would atten 
to augment inventories prior to 
tablishment of probable higher pri: 


Weirton, W. Va.— Weirton Steel @ 
Co. has been awarded contract {1 a 
| 19,700 boxes of tin plate, $356,195 
| by Chicago procurement office, Corps be 


of Engineers. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 102 


New York—District foundry melt 
is slightly larger, although it is 
ascribed more to better weather con- 
ditions than to improvement in actual 
demand for castings. Pig iron speci- 
fications have been accordingly a lit- 
tle freer, with indications that som: 
foundries have let their inventories ( 





rec 


get exceedingly low. This is reflected 
in the rush character of a fair per- 
centage of the orders placed. 

Some sellers anticipate a more ap- 
preciable improvement in demand 
after Labor Day, assuming there are 
no untoward developments in the 
steel labor situation. In view of the 
general improvement in steel demand, 
they look for greater diversion of 
production to basic from foundry 
iron. They regard this as particular- 
ly true with integrated  produc- 
ers, Where demands for hot metal 
from steel mill affiliates may soon 
pick up substantially at the expense 
of foundry iron production. 

Under such circumstances, | this 
step likely would come before any 
move is made to expand pig iron pro- 
duction, such as by blowing in addi- 
tional furnaces. Once foundries see Bo 
a definite trend in this direction, they the 
may be disposed to specify more 
freely, although pig iron producers 


EAsshogy, 
Y , have substantial inventories of found- : 
ry iron on hand. Any sustained ex- thi 


( pansion in steel demand would stimu- r 
”>) 
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late buying of castings and, indirect- 
ly, that of pig iron. Set 

New freight rates from Bethlehem, fee! 

. s Pa., to Newark, N. J., and Brook- the 
Worm Gear Speed Reducers is compactness ... reducer lyn, N. Y¥., will be $2.63 and $4.29 — p 

: ; : i per ton, respectively. en 

can be mounted as a unit on driven machines... making Boston—Shipments in August ari 

possible its use where other drives might interfere with — aaetiGn, tumitte ice ee ae , 

Some improvement is looked for in 

September, but outlook for any sub- 


An important feature of Horsburgh & Scott 


| aisles, walls or other machinery. Designed for simplicity 


with only two moving parts, this precision unit has 10 stantial increase in foundry opera- ) 

: é : : tions in near future are clouded. int 
outstanding advantages and is obtainable in 8 types with Numerous shops have not taken in Fi oop 
. 5 iron for months and inventories are 

reductions from 3% to 1 up to 10,000 to 1... right-angle low; so also are backlogs and new 
. ait . . volume. Users of basic are also buy- ‘fas 
drives available in ratios up to 700 to 1. ing sparingly with steel operations Bor 


in this district probably lowest in 
: ; ; the country and under the break- 
| even point. 

Philadelphia —- Pig iron sales in 
August will show a slight increas: 
over July, with indications that 


SBURGH & SCOTT co. | | September will show a further smal! 
THE HOR | gain. Improved weather conditions 
ERS S | appear to be an important factor 

GEARS AND SPEED REDUC , | in the present improvement, 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A. | foundries, in particular, are able to 
| melt at a more consistent rate. Tiie 
| principal factor is the higher ra‘e 
of operations following vacations. 
Under the proposed new freigit 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE ° 
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‘LAST WEEKS PRODUCTION 


THIS WEEKS PRODUCTION 




























































































Boost your employee-participation in 
the Payroll Savings Plan and you 
boost your production! 

You are skeptical? Then consider 
this logic: The more U. S. Savings 
Bonds an employee holds. the more 
secure he feels. The more secure he 
feels. the greater his peace of mind — 
the more contented he is with his job. 
Results? Less absenteeism. less labor 
turnover. fewer accidents. End result: 
increased production, 


(nd you needn't depend on theory 
alone. For those company benefits of 


| the Payroll Savings Plan are borne out 


in the experience of more than 20,000 


_ companies promoting the Plan. 


LONG-RANGE BENEFITS, TOO 


Bond sales spread the national debt. 


























de 
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thus increasing our national economic 
security. And, of course. what's good 
for that is also good for you and your 
business. 


The individual Bond Buyer gets back 
$4. when his Bonds mature. for every 
$3 he invested. That’s a boon for him. 
and—miultiplied by millions of Bond 
holders—represents a huge backlog 
of purchasing power that will help 
assure national prosperity through the 
vears ahead. 


IT’S EASY TO BOOST PARTICIPATION 


1. See that a top management man 
sponsors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations In promoting Tt. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 


and run stories and editorials in com- 
pany publications to inform employ- 
ees of the Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year. to sign up participants. 

These first four steps should win 
you 40-60 participation. Normal 
employee turnover necessitates one 
more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the 
time he is hired, to sign up. 
Nation-wide experience indicates 
that 50%c of your employees can be 
persuaded to join—without high-pres- 
sure selling. All the help you need is 
available from your State Director. 
U. S. Treasury Department. Savings 
Bond Division. He is listed in your 


phone book. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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REFRESHER COURSE 


in production efficiency 


Production zooms when men are refreshed 
and machines require less maintenance. Pro- 
pellair ventilation helps keep employees vig- 
orous . . . helps protect equipment from 
heat, condensation, dust. 


ae 
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MOVE AIR WITH AIRCRAFT-WING FORCE 


Like an aircraft-wing, the entire Propel- 
lair airflow blade works . . . not just the 
tip. Air flows uniformly over the full fan 
area. Both sides of the blades move air... 
the backs even more than the fronts. That’s 
the extra efficiency you get when you put 
Propellairs to work refreshing your men 
and protecting your machines. 


TYPES FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


A variety of Propellairs is shown. There 
are types for roofs, stacks, ducts, windows, 
walls . . . and with pedestals or stands. 
Sizes up to 60 inches in diameter. Capacities 
to 85,000 c.f.m. Discuss your ventilating 
problems with our experienced ventilating 
engineers, located in principal marketing 
areas. No obligation; your letterhead or 
post card will bring prompt response. 
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SKY-BLAST 


ROOF VENTILATOR 





STAND-MOUNTED, 
ADJUSTABLE 







DRUM-TYPE 
FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 


EXTENDED SHAFT 
PROTECTS MOTOR 


DRUMLESS 
FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 





DIRECT-CONNECTED; 
MANY USES 





schedules, effective Sept. 1, the rate 
from Swedeland, Pa., to Phila jel- 
phia, will be $1.44 per ton; fiom 
Bethlehem, $2.39; from  Steelton, 
$3.09. The new rates, rounded off 
to the closest cent, represent a 10 
per cent increase over those effective 
prior to the 6 per cent interim ad- 
vance of last January. 

Pittsburgh— Merchant iron demand 
has failed to continue the slicht 
upturn noted early in August when 
many concerns resumed operations 
after mass_ vacation chutdowns. 
Merchant iron producers continue to 
augment stocks on hand prior t 
July 16 strike threat. Despite slight 
improvement in ingot operations, in- 
tegrated steel producers have not re- 
turned to service some of the blast 
furnace units blown out early this 
summer. 


Cleveland—Demand for merchant 


pig iron remains light. Although some & 


foundries have stepped up operations 
to a five-day week, others have been 
reducing, some now working only 
one day a week. Requests for im- 
mediate delivery on new orders for 
castings are viewed as an indication 
that some completions have occurred 
in inventory reductions. Since firming 


of prices of foundry grades of scrap, & 


buyers of castings have been less in- 
clined to ask for price reductions 

With merchant pig iron demand at 
a low level, one producer here con- 
tinues to turn out iron only as needed 
to supply stockpiles from which cur- 
rent orders are filled. 

Prices remain unchanged. 


Buffalo—Merchant pig iron sellers 
are watching closely the progress of 
the basing point bill in Congress, 
lending credence to rumors that en- 
actment of the legislation would be 
followed immediately by a return t 
that method of pricing. Competitio: 
continues keen for foundry business 
but there is no indication of pric 
concessions in this district. The cal 
for merchant iron, however, is show- 
ing moderate improvement, due partl) 
to the low level of melters’ stocks 


Chicago—More normal buying 0! 
merchant iron and foundry coke is 
being done. Inventory reductions 
have about run their course, vaca- 
tions largely are over, and operations 
on the whole have improved. Sp¢ 
cifying prompt delivery has becom 
common, some of which is_ don 
against possibility of a steel strike 
Attitude of many foundrymen, how- 
ever, is that if a strike occurs dis- 
ruption to steel products’ within 
castings consuming plants will pre- 
clude the need for castings. Hence, 
there is only limited disposition to 
buy iron for stock. Some merchant 
iron sellers indicate they probably 
will not compute the forthcoming 
freight rate increase, but will submit 
their bills to consumers with the pre- 
vious freight charge, leaving the ad- 
ditional percentage increase to be 
computed by the customer. 


Cincinnati—- Pig iron demand % 
better, with a modest flurry of buy- 
ing experienced in both northem 
and southern iron. The continued 
high melt on automotive parts, ac 
companied by exhaustion of ror 
stocks, accounts for part of the buy- 
ing. There is also an upward trenc 
in other types of castings to lift the 
district level above the low point 
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_ 


reached in July. Business of jobbing 
roundries has been slow to react 

ym the summer dullness, but here 
too an improvement is forecast for 

xt month. 

Birmingham—Marked improvement 
;s noted in the pig iron market where 
recovery is increasing steadily. Much 
of this is attributed to the sharp re- 
covery in scrap and to depletion of 
inventories in many instances. Shut- 
down of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co.’s ore mines due to a labor 
dispute may hamper steel production 
there in short order. 

St. Louis-——Higher scrap prices 


F here are beginning to perk pig iron 
' sales. This, plus a steady, moderate 


increase in foundry buying, leaves 
ironmakers optimistic September will 


be a good month. Last month they 


began hearing from foundries which 


lerchant } had been out of the market for sev- 
' eral months, some since January. De- 
/ mand is tempered somewhat by the 


fact inventories had been rebuilt in 


- July in anticipation of a steel strike. 


Present buying is in better quanti- 
ties, although many are still ordering 
basis. Furnace 
stockpiles are holding level, even 
though half the blast furnace capac- 
ity here is banked. 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 102 


Cleveland —- Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore declined last month 
to 5,258,321 tons from 6,248,535 tons 
in June and 6,479,032 tons in July 
of last year, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
this city. This brought the total for 
the first seven months to 48,423,087 
tons compared with 44,820,566 tons 
in the like 1948 period. Furnaces in 
the United States accounted for 5,- 
048,029 tons in July and 46,760,206 
tons in the first seven months of 
1949. 

As of Aug. 1, 51 blast furnaces 
were idle in the United States, a gain 
of 7 during the month and 37 since 
Aug. 1, 1948, while 2 were idle in 
Canada. The number in blast totaled 
134 in the United States and 8 in 
Canada as of Aug. 1, compared with 
170 and 9, respectively, on the same 
date a year ago. 

Total stocks of ore at the begin- 
ning of this month amounted to 35,- 
063,647 tons, an increase of 7,367,501 
tons over the 27,696,146 tons reported 
as of July 1 and an increase of 2,- 
152,862 tons over the amount report- 
ed Aug. 1, 1948. Stocks include 29,- 
793,201 tons at furnaces in the United 
States, 1,699,506 tons in Canada and 
3,570,940 tons on Lake Erie docks in 
this country. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh — Connellsville beehive 
coke output is restricted to a very 
few hand-drawn operations. No sig- 
nificant improvement in foundry coke 
consumption or demand is noted. In- 
ventories of furnace coke among inte- 
grated mills have shown little change. 
Steel producers are offsetting the ef- 
locts of the three-day per week sched- 
we in coal mines by supplementary 
purchases of commercial coal. 
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You save in at least three ways when 
you equip service openings with 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors. First, 
their smooth, easy, coiling upward 
action gives you full use of all sur- 
rounding floor and wall space. Mate- 
rials of any kind can be stored within 
an inch or two of the doors, inside 
or out, without impeding their opera- 
tion. They open completely out of 
the way of traffic, coiling compactly 
out of wind’s reach. 


Second, Kinnear’s neat, strong cur- 
tain of interlocking steel slats assures 





Smooth Action and Ruggediness that PAY DIVIDENDS in 


TMU 


Any Doorway 
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Above installation shows how hood of Kinnear Rolling Door 
can be mounted on building exterior where desired. May 
also be concealed above lintel or mounted on inside wall. 


long, dependable, low-maintenance 
service. Upkeep costs are negligible. 


Third, the all-metal construction of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors gives you extra 
protection against fire, intruders, 
wind and storm damage, and other 
hazards. 


Years of actual use in hundreds of 
buildings prove the economy and 
high efficiency of Kinnear Rolling 
Doors. Motor or manual control. 
Easily installed in old or new build- 
ings. Any size. Write for details 


today! 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories 


1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Heliwelding 
speeds fabrication 
of copper hot water tanks 













George Kotcher, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, was called in to recom- 
mend the best, and least expensive fabri- 
cation method — one that would avoid 
loss of time and money. He suggested 
the use of manual Heliwelding. 


The company followed this sugges- 


method for this type of job. 


DUCATE BROTHERS of Little Ferry, 
New Jersey, contracted for the fabrication 
of copper tanks for hot water heaters. 
Ducate had limited experience in welding 
copper... and wanted a fast economical 





tion, and found that its rate of copper 


tank production was better than antici- 
pated. More important, the method 
proved extremely economical, allow- 
ing complete control of welding vari- 
ables — and resulting in smooth, high 


quality welds. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applicatt yns of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
expe rIence and kn Ui led ve of the fe spec ialists has helped th ousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. (In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
Products Company ... On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


REDUCTION 


IRC Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 


Apparatus and Supplies .. . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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Warehouse... 


Competition is keener with 

some price shading noted in 

Chicago. Delivery charges up 
Warehouse Prices, Page 103 


Chicago — A price war between 
warehouses is evident here, although 
the skirmishing is limited so far | 
cold-rolled strip. F.o.b. wareh 
prices range from 6.15c to 6.65c, with 
the latter price being quoted by 
majority of distributors. The pric 
has fluctuated between these two fig- 
ures for about two weeks, one com- 
pany having put the lower price in 
effect on Aug. 4 and the higher on 
on Aug. 20. Stability is expected to 
be attained in the near future, how- 
ever, and probably at the higher quo- 
tation because the supply of this 
product is restricted, although neces- 
sity for importation of it from out 
of the district has dwindled. 

Warehousemen, who have long been 
aware that the city delivery charg: 
of 15 cents per 100 pounds did not 
cover their costs, have within the past 
few weeks advanced this charge to 
20 cents. 

Meanwhile, demand continues ac- 
tive for major products and a pick-up 
in shipments to consumers, averaging 
about 10 per cent above July, is re- 
corded by some distributors. 

Boston—-Prices are being revised 
upward by warehouses to cover in- 
crease in freight rates Sept. 1. Com- 
petition with prewar intensity is back 
with prices none too steady; some 
warehouses are shading prices and 
absorbing part of the freight. In- 
ventories of cold-finished bars are 
heavy in some instances. 

Philadelphia—-Consumers and _ job- 
bers are specifying hot carbon bars 
more actively. Delivery is still avail- 
able before the end of September on 
practically all sizes. There is a con- 
tinued demand for cold-drawn car- 
bon bars, with a number of the 
smaller sellers able to make delivery 
from stock. Alloy bar inquiry is 
holding its own, with supply a shade 
tighter, although four and five weeks 
can usually be promised by sellers. 

The new increase in freight rates, 
effective Sept. 1, will likely not be 
immediately reflected in higher 
prices out of warehouse. Jobbers 
probably will await for at least an- 
other two weeks or so until they 
can better gage the outcome of the 
steel wage controversy. 

Cleveland—Growing consumer in- 
terest in use of secondary sheets as 
a means of holding production costs 
down has prompted a leading ware- 
house here to consider adding a line 
of secondary material. 

Pittsburgh—Shipment from. steel 
warehouse stocks this month are ex- 
pected to record moderate improv 
ment over those in July, partly due 
to protective buying but to greate! 
extent attributed to balancing © 
of inventories and slight upturn 
metalworking operations. Warehouse 
steel inventories are more than 2a 
equate in specialty steel product 
carbon grades are in good balan 
with exception of galvanized shee‘ 
some pipe items and wide flang 
beams. As in case of mill consumers 
warehouse steel purchases have i! 
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roved slightly on a selective basis. 
Cincinnati—Some improvement is 
oted in volume of business done 
with y steel jobbers who now have stocks 





; spe ‘ . | 
ed in dequate to meet district demands VW, | 

xromptly and on specification with- Gq U ine e@ee ; 
oS up ut resort to wasters or substitute 


naterial. Ordering is for nearby : 

needs and in small tonnages when PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
etween eontrasted to buying habits earlier 
though this year. Some galvanized sheets 










far t are to be had, although supply is FORGING 
wer tight. No. 24 BULLDOZER . . . Ca- 
fags Los Angeles—Jobber activity and ot gon ghia allo 
“price customer psychology are improving. diteh anuul abenl. 

wo fir. Firmness in demand extends through- 

gall out the list of major products, with 

ice ip the single exception of structurals. 

oe one Stringency of galvanized supplies 

‘ted to continues, particularly in _ lighter 


how- gages. Several leading warchouses 
‘ have established a new discount on 








‘Tr quo- ener ey 
f Ste cold-rolled strip in large quantities. | 
iainon, Previously quoted at 7.60c per pound, 
m out warehouse, on quantities of 2000 Ib BENDING 
and over, cold-rolled strip now is be- ‘ No. 22 EYEBENDER . . . Ca- 
ns a * pacity 1'/2"" round bar hot on 
y been ing quoted also in quantities of 6000 2" «mandrel: 34" round bar 
charee lb and over, at 7.35c per pound ware- cold on 1['%'' mandrel. 12 
id not FF house. .P. 
e past Portland, Oreg.— Wholesale jobbers 
rge to report a good turnover, but buyers 
are placing smaller orders covering : 
Ss ac- current needs. Inventories are prac- The machines shown here ere 
ick-up tically complete; prices are steady typical of the equipment 
raging on the whole, but extremely keen built by WILLIAMS-WHITE 
1S re- competition is a temptation to some to meet the particular needs 
sellers to undersell. Some surplus of industr if ° 
evised stocks have recently been offered, ha = a 
er in- tending to unsettle the price situa- terested in machines similar 
Com- tion. Prices are on a par with Seat- to the ones illustrated, write 
3 back tle and Tacoma, Wash. us giving as much informa- 
some ° ° a 
ayer tion as possible and we will 
In- Scrap eee send complete specifications. 
S are Scrap Prices, Page 106 
. ; , FORMING 
1 job- Pittsburgh—There is little pros- No. 6 6-48 GAP FRAME 
bars pect major integrated steel produc- PRESS . . . Capacity, 125 tons; 
avail- ers will re-enter the market for large Strokes per min., 35;° Frame, 
oe on tonnage dealer open-hearth scrap semi-stee! casting. .” * 
. con- until clarification of the labor issue. 
car- Recent transactions have been at , 
€ the broker-dealer level, either to cover } 





commitments on $21 orders for No. 








ged 1 heavy melting or to “lay-down” 
ghuade scrap on speculative basis. Brokers 
cae contend they have been forced to pay 
“hin up to $24 for good open-hearth grades ; | 
ete originating from district firms. | | 
os be It is acknowledged there have been 
lgher no sales to establish quotations above 

last mill order of $21 but, on the 
bbers basis of higher price levels established | | 
t “eal in those areas from which a large | 
they — portion of scrap for local mills orig- 
f the inates, it is obvious scrap could not 

be delivered here at the last pur- 

r in- chase price level. Higher freight 
‘ts aS BH rates, effective Sept. 1, will accen- 
costs tuate this situation. Unconfirmed re- 
ware- §& ports indicate at least one mill’s of- 
a line fer to pay $24 was rejected. | 
an Sharpest price advances in scrap 
smxect quotations have occurred in cast 
© ia ; scrap items, reflecting slight im- 
~~ provement in foundry operations but 
y due more particularly the previous ab- 
eater’ #@ normal differential between these 
a4 a tems and pig iron. No. 1 cupola and | 
Sat we are up about $10 from MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION MACHINERY | 
1 ad- Philadelphia—_Upward trend _ in | 
ucts: rap prices continues, although buy- WW q i LL 4 A a | S vy WH é & ' | 
ance, _ of open-hearth scrap are still TE 0. | 
1eets, rdering lightly. Still higher prices 
lange e indicated, although nothing in wets. ee | 
mers, © way of a runaway market ap- | 
. jm- }°ars in prospect. Higher prices al- 
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ready have loosened up some tonnage 
at dealers’ yards. A recent railroad 
opening reflected an increase in the 
bid for No. 1 railroad steel of at least 
$2 or so above that of a month ago. 

No. 1 heavy melting steel is now 
holding at $20.50 delivered; No. 2 
heavy melting and No. 1 busheling, 
$19; No. 1 bundles, $20.50; No. 2 
bundles, $18. Bar crop and plate and 
punchings and plate scrap are slight- 
ly higher at $25, delivered, and cut 
structurals at $24. Electric furnace 
bundles have undergone a _ substan- 
tial increase, to $21.50. Heavy turn- 
ings are higher at $20.50. 

Cast scrap is strong with No. 1 
cupola cast at $28-$29 and charging 
box and heavy breakable cast at $27- 
$28. No. 1 cast wheels are higher at 
$32. 

Boston—Yard dealers are reluctant 
to sell steelmaking scrap at current 
prices and most of them are hold- 
ing tonnage where possible. There 
is some broker buying at around 
$11.50 for No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
but consumers for the most part are 
marking time. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
are strong but unchanged, except for 
punchings and plate scrap and cut 
structurals which are now higher 
at $19 and $20, f.o.b. shipping point, 
and electric furnace bundles which are 
up about $1.50 to $19. 

Chicago—Undertone of the scrap 
market remains. strong, although 
still lacks much mill buying support. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel in limited 
quantity is bringing as high as $23.50 
delivered here. The tonnage in- 
volved at this price is insutcicient, 


however, to make the market. 

Buffalo—Despite absence of im- 
portant steel mill scrap buying, brok- 
ers and dealers, show no signs of 
yielding in their ideas on _ prices, 
which are nominally unchanged. 

One of the chief consumers here is 
reported to have bought a small ton- 
nage of No. 2 heavy melting and 
No. 2 bundles in the Boston area at 
the equivalent of $24.30 and $22.30, 
respectively, delivered Buffalo. 

Cast scrap prices are strong with 
sales at $29 and $30 for No. 1 cupola 
to foundry consumers cleaning up ex- 
cess supplies in this market. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices in this 
district are unchanged on lack of test 
in tonnage buying. Undertone is 
strong, reflecting an uptrend in other 
districts and reappearance of spotty 
foundry demand. One district mill 
has resumed shipments against old 
orders. 

Birmingham—With heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap at $20 and with in- 
creased levels, scrap may advance 
further but moderately again this 
week. Not a great deal of material 
is in local yards and much of the 
price increase is attributed to the 
fact that truckers declined to handle 
tonnage under previous price ranges. 

St. Louis— Foundry grade scrap 
prices are $1 to $3 higher under im- 
petus of continued buying to raise 
inventories from the hand-to-mouth 
levels. 

Heavy melting steel prices have 
remained stationary at about $23 for 
No. 1 the last two weeks. Scrap sup- 
plies in this district continue to dry 
up and mills in Houston, Birmingham 








Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing, 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen- 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Arehitecturel Grilles 


HENDRICK 
Manufacturing Company 


Mitco Open Stee! Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“*Shur-Site”’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





and Atlanta are putting a new drain 
on them. 

Dallas—Scrap brokers and dealers 
report some tendencies toward more 
active business. Sheffield Steel Co. at 
Houston, one of the major buyers in 
this area, continues to take metal as 
needed, paying around $15 to $16 a 
ton gross, Dallas basis, unchanged 
for several weeks. 

Portland, Oreg. — The local mill 
reports scrap available in ampk 
quantities for its current needs, 
base price being $16 for No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting which is on a 
par with the Seattle market. 

Cleveland—In the absence of any 
substantial new buying there was 
considerable difference of opinion here 
last week as to what scrap was 
worth. Some contended the quotation 
on No. 1 heavy melting steel should 
be $20, while others said that in view 
of what brokers were having to pay 
to cover on old orders the current 
quotation should be not less than 
$23.00-23.50. One buyer expressed 
belief he could not buy today for 
$20 but said that he thought price 
pressure would ease by mid-Septem- 
ber. Prices on foundry grades are 
higher. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

1500 tons, four-story power plant extension 
Montaup Electric Co., Somerset, Mass., to 
Steel Construction Co., Boston; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, contrac- 
tor-engineer. 

1400 tons, McNary dam, Columbia river, to 
Gunderson Bros. Engineering Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

1050 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike, sections 
21-BE and 22-Al, Cumberland = county 
Pennsylvania, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, Federal Reserve Bank building 
Portland, Oreg., to Gunderson Bros. E: 
gineering Corp., Portland; previously 
ported 650 tons 

500 tons, Sauvies Island state bridge, Port 
land, Oreg., to Poole, MeGonigle & Dick 
Portland. 

475 tons, Wychoff Heights Hospital, Brookly: 
N. Y., to Grand Iron Works Inc., New 
York. 


150 tons, manufacturing plant, Aluminun 
Foils Inc.,* Jackson, Tenn., to Pigeor 
Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Foste! 
Creighton Co., Nashville, Tenn., genera! 


contractor. 

300 tons, Ankeny street bridge ramp and 
handrail, Portland, Oreg., to Gundersor 
Bros. Engineering Corp., Portland. 

150 tons, Washington state Yakima _ bridge 
and Oregon state Baker underpass 
Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

1200 tons, stock and brew house, Nat.or 
Brewing Co., Baltimore; bids Sept. 1 

820 tons, Seabright state bridge, Monmout! 
county, New Jersey; bids Sept. 15; also 206 
tons of reinforcing steel and 36 tons of ma 
chinery. 

300 tons, nylon plant, Du Pont interests, S¢ 
ford, Del.; bids asked 

200 tons, state bridge, Middlesex county, New 
Jersey; J. F. Chapman, Hillside, N. J., ! 
on general contract. 

179 tons, state bridge, Crawford count) 
Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 15. 


150 tons, veterans hospital, Baltimore; | 
asked. 

130 tons, state bridge, Adams county, Pet 
sylvania; bids Sept. 9. 

65 tons, municipal filtration plant, Clevela 
bids Sept. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, Chelsea-Biltmore apar'! 
ment, Atlantic City, N. J.; bids Aug. ~ 
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The Right Answer!!! 


new! NEW! NEW! 
ALL-IN-ONE SPACE SAVER 


| COMPACT STEEL FILING SYSTEM 


The complete filing system All-in-One Unit— records, 
_cards, correspondence, letters and storage unit—keeping 
all records at finger-tip control with business efficiency. 








Space stretcher—space saver. Ideal for 101 uses. Preci- 
| sion made—best furniture steel and finished in Futura Grey 
' lustre-lite to lighten and brighten office work. Outside 
| dimensions: 33"h. x 27w. x 16"d. 

Wt. 90 Ibs. 


TREMENDOUS ¢ 
| VALUE! oe 
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LOW PRICED! e 
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@ scHOOLs 
@ CHURCHES 
@ GARAGES 
@ SOLICITORS 
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No C.O.D.'s on Out-of-Town Orders 
Prices F.O.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. J. KANTOR, Inc. (Equipment Division) 
1188 President Street, Brooklyn 25, New York 















At 9 out of 10 of the largest and 


most important decision points 





in American industrial pur- 


e 3 
chasing, MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK ne sighenange” Pig Iron | 
‘ . re 
is used as a reference source Lake Superior tron voor ae | 
Besse 
* * i _ Foundry 
“principally” or “exclusively.” tow Besson a 


Aluminiferovs 








MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


Send for your copy of 
@ new survey result 
booklet, ‘'Where 
Orders Originate.” is &. Hu 





W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 
Iron Ore + Pig Iron - Coal and Coke - Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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NEW BUSINESS oa 
} 
' ; 
i j ° antic : yener r gs 
Amnony P. Miller, Atlantic City general tractor; 100,000 square feet mesh, to W. S. 4- 
contractor Trimble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. CONSTRUCTION 
i 
REINFORCING BARS... REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 5000 tons, hospital, Bethesda, Md.; John AND ENTERPRISE 
S000 tons, Hungry Horse, Mont., dam project McShane, Philadelphia, low on general con- 
| J 
| to Oregon Steel Mills, Portland, Oreg tract. 
| ss ae eae ’ ALABAMA 
j 800 tons, Portland, Oreg., sewer system and 216 tons, state road work, Berks county, 
} treatment plant, to Mercer Steel Co., Port- Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 9. DOTHAN, ALA.—Hedstrom Union Co 
land; L. H. Hoffman, general contractor. 205 tons, Seabright state bridge, Monmouth contractor, has awarded a $200,000 «& 
| 647 tons Indian service native hospital, county, New Jersey; bids Scpt. 15 to Chapman Construction Co. for a mi 
} Anchorage Alaska to Soule Steel Co 
' 
Suiced” ‘antes “Gens ce CALIFORNIA 
oa" a eee PLATES ... 
10 to sewer outfall, Portland, Oreg., to PLATES PLACED EAST — ANGELES, CALIF.—Mau 
Soule Steel ¢c Port: . Cc 1s = ’. Sev St. s rele 4 
Soule Steel Co., Portland 1000 tons, penstocks for California-Oregon : megs = W. Seventh M., Las Angele i 
| a Benadwax enn : Cail aad Power Co to American Pipe & Construc- awarded a $140,000 contract to H urd fee 
i ane 7. it - a ian oe eons : So Wettans = staan Hastings, 1135 N. Las Palmos St., Li ; 
ane to rus on s tel Co., Portland; C. J ion Co., Portiand, Oreg. geles, for construction of a_ ware! 
“ontag, general contractor 300 tons, (including shapes) three % yard Stiles Clements, Van Nuys Bldg., Li * 
490 tons, King Tower apartments, Portland steel dredges for shipment to Philippine geles, architect. 
i Oreg r ercer Stee . -ortland slz s ee 4 Ss, Willamett . i 
\ ht Z a reer een Co., Portland; eee ae ie a yen ob annette LONG BEACH — Associated Telephone 
veimers 4 JO 4 : Te ‘0 rac rs ) stee 5 ’ ) é , pg. © ~ ~ ry 
| eimer olivet, general contractors on e€ orp ‘ a 5 1314 Seventh St., Santa Monica, Calif. has 
' 400 tons, state bridge, Eugene, Oreg to 250 tons, water storage tank, Grandview, awarded a $400,000 contract to George W d 
| Mercer Steel Co., Portland; Tom Lillebo Wash., to American Pipe & Construction Carter Co., 1721 W. Olympic St., Los An- 
i ’ » de Ml : 
| Reedsport, Oreg., general contractor Co., Portland, Oreg. geles, for construction of a telephone office: fof 
; ‘ Fy Fy QO 4 
| 260 tons, Baker, Oreg., state underpass, to 125 tons, storage tank for U. S. Navy, Spo- Albert C. Martin & Associates, 333 S. Beay.Be 
Mercer Steel Co., Portland; Valley Construc kane, Wash., to American Pipe & Con- dry St., Los Angeles, architect. 
L, tion Co., general contractor. struction Co., Portland, Oreg, OXNARD, CALIF.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C j 
v4 200 tons, city schools, Portland, Oreg., to 558 South B St., has awarded a $175.0 F 
Kd Soule Steel Co., Portland. RAILS, CARS .. . contract to Gridley Construction Co., Boxii@ 
- . ; : 2 . , 649, for a shop; Moffatt & Nichols, Kress 
id 190 tons, power plant extension, Montaup RAILROAD CARS PLACED Bldc.. I > Staak Catt |. areiik ; 
4 Electric Co., Somerset, Mass., to Bethlehem % AE -~ LOR. OR, EE, ONS 
Canadian National, two depressed flat cars, to SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Stewart 


Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston, contractor-engi- 
neer Louisville & Nashville, one hundred 70-ton 
hopper cars, to the Bessemer, Ala., plant of 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal. & Warner Corp., 601 Turk St., has awarded 
a $120,000 contract to Carlray Co., 672 } 
Camino Real, San Carlos, Calif., for a fac 
tory and s2lesroom. 


125 tons, wharf and footings, state pier, Fall 


‘ 


AT ISyMAoT 


River, Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Boston; : 
a Henry N Livingston Co., Quincy, Mass., New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, fifty 50-ton TORRANCE, CALIF. — General Petroleum—” 
te general contractors box cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., Corp., 108 W. Second St., Los Angeles, has ; 
C 115 tons, Federal Reserve Bank building, New York, awarded a $2,250,000 contract to Bechtel 
re Portland, Oreg., to Soule Steel Co., Port- New Orleans Public Belt, seven 70-ton covered Corp., Box 156, for construction of a re- 
ts land hopper cars, to the Haffner-Thrall Car Mfg finery; M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, 
100 tons, manufacturing plant, Aluminum Co,, Chicago. New York, engineer. 
Foils Inc Jackson, Tenn., to Jones & Louisville & Nashville, 100 seventy-ton steel WHITEWATER, CALIF.—S. A. Guiberson Jr., 
“ Laughlin Steel Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; hopper cars, to Birmingham, Ala., plant of 2361 Hollyridge Dr., Los Angeles, has}. 


Foster-Creighton Co., Nashville, general con- Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. awarded a $15 million contract for cement 
mill to McNeil Construction Co., 5860 Ava- 
lon Blvd., Los Angeles 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* 





VASHINGTON—Veterans Administration hé 
received bids from following contractors 
construction of a 500-bed general medica 
and surgical hospital in Ann Arbor, Mich 


U have only | J. D. Hedin Construction Co., Washingtor 
| 


a 








$7,250,000; Kuhney-Simmons Co., Detroit 


$7,550,000; Del E. Webb Construction Co 


] angle to roll, Los Angeles, $7,777,777. Elevator _ firms 


bidding on electric elevators and dumbwait 
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’ A ee , snital ar 
n } ers to be installed in the new hospital are 
you wont | Haughton Elevator Co., Washington, $351: _ 
i 596; Otis Elevator Co., Washington, $326 
| 747; Westinghouse Electric Corp., Elevate 
Division, Jersey City, N. J., $333,400. Firms 
| . ...BUT FOR PRODUCTION | bidding on refrigerating equipment for 
e hospital include: York Corp., Philadelpl 
| = ROLLING, IT’S A “MUST” $82,928; Kohlenberger Engineering C 
| Fullerton, Calif., $86,561 
| | 
INDIANA 
NEWCASTLE, IND.—Chrysler Corp., F = 





Ave. & 18th St., will ask bids soon f 


plant addition, approximately $200,000 4 | 








[} IOWA 

3 

j j ; as . DES MOINES, IOWA—Winston & Newell, ! 
Obviously one, two, six or even sixteen angles won't justify Tort ‘Mies tics ees in ae cont? 

the purchase of this modern Thomas machine. But if your to Daley Bros., 1500 Old Country Rd., Bi 

$ j mont, San Francisco, for construction ©! 


production calls for circles or segments from angles, flats, i warehouse: tk. Gemma. Bia ore 

rounds or other shapes in quantities, the THOMAS ANGLE a 

' BENDER may be the solution to your need for greater FLORIDA 

| d i / GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA.—Governme 
es ucton at less cost! : has received bids at office, Capt. J. D. W 


son, officer in charge of construction, 
Base, Charleston, S. C., for compressed 
plant and distributing system, NOY 
Spec. 2169. Means Construction C« 
Phillips St., Jacksonville, Fla., enter 


describes the four. sizes. caw 
Write for it now! | oe L low bid at $297,000. 


| MA CTU COM : MICHIGAN 
! PUNCHES + SHEARS + presses | [MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. a MENOMINEE, MICH. — Board of 


BENDERS + SPACING TABLES 
STEEL 
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Works awarded a contract for constr ct J 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 
ABRASIVE CLOTH (Aluminum Oxide) 


hoice of Behr-Manning or The Carborundum Co. 
(Aloxite- Luminox) (Metalite) 
Grit Nos. 80 or 150 (9% x 11” sheets) 
. eams -05¢ per sheet 
5. 9 poe 0412 per sheet 
0-24 Reams .04 per sheet 
5-49 Reams .03'2 per sheet 
50 Reams ‘03 per sheet 





ORANGE-YELLOW LACQUER ENAMEL 


Mfg. by Andrew Brown Co. No. 106 Ideal for finishing all metal surfaces 
Manufacturer’s List approx. $7.50 per gal. (Packed 4-1 gal. cans per carton) 


|- 4 cases ‘ $1.50 per gal. 
5- 9 cases : 1.40 per gal. 
10-24 cases 1.35 per gal. 
25-49 cases 1.30 per gal. 
50 cases 1.25 per gal. 


Prices f.o.b. Los Angeles 


H. B. MILBURN CO. 


11861 S. Main St. Dept. S9 Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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« DIFFERENTIAL 


=.= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 





% ? \ Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
pe O} 
an, ae Locomotives, Lorries 


AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 
































STAINLESS STEEL 





—PERFORATED— 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DWGS FOR PRICE 








ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES ALL METALS 





ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 





£365) 








SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 





THE BELMONT IRON WORKS ¢ 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable pre. 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 














INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of heat 
treatment of steel are presented in simple and under- 
standable manner. Research engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in meral- 
— investigations and the heat treatment of ferrous 

non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 
mable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cieveland 13, O. 
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DE LAVAL 
DOUBLE REDUCTION WORM GEARS 


De Laval double reduction speed reducers, consisting 
of combinations of double worm gear reductions, or 
helical and worm gear reductions, are available with 
overall ratios up to approximately 8000 to 1. De Laval 
single reduction worm gear speed reducers are avail- 
able in ratios up to 90 to 1. If high ratios are your 
requirement, worm gear speed reducers are the an- 
swer—particularly if space is limited and reliability 
is important. A De Laval representative will help you 
pick the right size and type. 


7 This double reduction De Laval Worm Gear Speed 
Reducer is available in many standard ratio combina- 
tions, with horizontal or vertical output shafts and is 
but one of 93 sizes and types of standard De Laval 
Worm Gear Speed Reducers. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 05-14-Z 


DE LAVAL 


Worm Gear Division: De Laval Steam Turbine Co..Trenion 2,N. J. 


TURBINES + HELICAL GEARS » WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS + IMO OIL PUMPS 
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NEW BUSINESS 











of an addition to the filter plant, Menominee 
water station, to Albert Salen, contractor, 
whose bid was $28,871; Burns & McDonnell 
Kansas City, Mo., consulting engineer 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Western Printing & Lithographing 


Co Racine, Wis., has awarded a $200,000 
contract to Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 
706 Olive St., for construction of a ware- 
> and shipping building, 1220 S. Spring 








NEBRASKA 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR Consumers Public 
Power District, Columbus, Nebr., is consid- 
ering building a $1 million power plant; Ray 
Schacht c/o owner, engineer 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—Consolidated Edison Co 4 Ir- 
ving Place, considers building a $130,000 
substation and pump house at 236-38 Cherry 
St.; Theron R. Galloway, c/o owner, engi- 


neer 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND Forest City Publishing Co., 
owner of Cleveland Piain Dealer and Cleve- 
land News, has let contracts for a new 
building to be built between and connecting 
the News and Art Gravure buildings. The 
site is between 1801 and 1845 Superior Ave. 
N. E 

FOSTORIA, O Bersted Mfg. Co. is expand- 
ing its plant by an additional building on 
north side of present plant on Hissong 
Ave. to provide space for new operations of 
this electrical appliance manufacturing com- 
pany; Alfred Bersted, president; L. R. 
Kranz, contractor. 

MIDDLETOWN, O.—Armeo Steel Corp. has 
awarded a $12 million contract to F. H. 
McGraw Construction Co., First American 
Bank Bdg.,. for three furnaces at steel plant. 

PORT CLINTON, O.—Nu-Form Battery Corp. 
of Ohio has been incorporated, and ground 
has been broken for the initial building con- 
struction Incorporators are Leslie Meyer, 


Oliver True and Elton Clemons, Factory 
building will be located on Route 2, south 
of Black Machine shop. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—T. G. & Y 
Stores, 825 Broadway, has awarded a §$189,- 
600 contract to Charles M, Settle Co., 12 
N. W. Eighth St., for construction of a 
warehouse, 36th & Santa Fe Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ELRAMA, PA Duquesne Light Co., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, has awarded a $28 
million contract to Dravo Corp., Dravo Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, for construction of a power 
plant, 4 miles above Clairton on Mononga- 
hela river. 

MCKEESPORT, PA. National Tube Co., 
Frick Blidg., Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, has 
awarded separate contracts, $1,100,000, for 
construction of a boiler house, etc.; Stone 


& Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Federal 
St., Boston, engineer. 
TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—University of Tennessee, 
S74 Union Ave., has awarded a $1,039,800 
general contract to Foster & Creighton, 1352 
Madison Ave., for construction of Institute 
of Pathology. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE, TEX.-—West Texas Utilities Co. 
will build a $141,000 utilities plant addi- 
tion, own forces; C, H. Young, c/o owner, 
chief engineer. 

CARTHAGE, TEX.—United Gas Corp, has 
awarded a $3 million contract to Hudson 
Engineering Corp., 2711 Danville St., Hous- 
ton, for construction of a gasoline plant; 
D. R. Pflug, c/o owner, chief engineer. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Kimbell Milling Co., 
22 S. Main St., has awarded a $250,000 con- 
tract to James McDuffe, Texas Hotel, for 
construction of a grain elevator; Jones-Het- 
telsater, 1911 Baltimore St., Kansas City, 
Mo., engineer, 

HOUSTON—-Singer Sewing Machine Co., M. & 


M. Bidg., has awarded a $200,000 con: 
to Thad Dederick Construction Co., 
Quenby St., for construction of a sho; 


KELSEY, TEX.—-Humble Oil & Refining 
1216 Main St., Houston, plans to bu 
$235,000 gas injection plant unit, own fi 


PALESTINE, TEX.-—Joyce Motor Co. 
to build a $75,000 service, sales and 
building, owner builds; O. L. Hazelw 
architect, 


PICKTON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, wil! 
ask bids for a $2,133,000 plant. 


PLAINVIEW, TEX.—Harvest Queen Mil 
awarded a $375,000 contract to Johr 
Sampson Co., Salina, Kans., for const 
tion of a grain elevator 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Pacific Stove & Fourdry Co 12 
W. Idaho St., may rebuild its factory at 
estimated cost of $100,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


TRIADELPHIA, W. VA.—-Valley Camp C 
Co., Western Reserve Blidg., Cleveland 
awarded a $300,000 contract to H, L. Sea 
bright Co., 43rd & McCulloch Sts., Wheeling 
W. Va., for construction of a machine sho; 
and warehouse. 


WISCONSIN 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—City may take bids 
October on 21st Street bridge; plans by C. F 
Coifman, engineer, Milwaukee. 

RANDOM LAKE, WIS.—Random Lake Co-op- 
erative Association is building a $125,000 
combination grain elevator, feed and seed 
plant; construction by J. M. Babcock 
Wausau, Wis. 


CANADA 


MATHESON, ONT.—Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co. Ltd., Asbestos, Que., has awarded a §: 
million contract to Foundation Co. of On- 
tario Ltd., 1220 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., for 
construction of mill buildings. 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 103) 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9%c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 


0.25¢ 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
S% max., Si 4% max., C. 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
oe 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%), Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. ~ 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max.,°C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract. any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot. add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
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Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per lb of contained V.O., freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zireonium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 2lc, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 

Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A _ (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 

CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.259%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-5‘ 
Zr 3-5%. Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car 
load packed. 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, to! 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7! 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed 
1%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25e. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti ° 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.0.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19% 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.(00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal (Approx. 20% each Si. Mn, Al! 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75¢c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.55¢c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., wit! 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per car 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, © 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton, 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washingto! 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. ' 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per ib, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 4 
packed in bags containing 20 lb of m lyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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